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Art. I.—Medical History of the Expedition to the Niger, during 
the years 1841-2; comprising an Account of the Fever which led 
to its abrupt termination. By James Ormiston M‘WILLI1AM, 
M. D., Surgeon of H. M.S. Albert, and Senior Medical Officer 
of the Expedition. With Plates. Churchill. 


Dr. WiILLIAMs accompanied the Expedition. to the Niger, from its 
leaving England till the return of the Albert to’ Fernando Po; 
having continued in the pestilential river to the last, and fulfilling 
sundry important offices besides those of a professional kind, when 
nearly every white on board was completely prostrated by the fever. 
[t is proper to mention that he volunteered his medical services im- 
mediately on his return from the western coast of Africa, where he 
had acted as surgeon in the Scout. 

The volume consists of several parts that may be separately con- 
sidered. First, we have a short account of the voyage, containing 
notices of the scenery of the Niger, of the conduct and character of 
the native chiefs, together with some of those incidents that might 
be looked for in a book of travels intended for the perusal of the 
general reader. Still, this part of the work does not go minutely 
into particulars, being meant to be explicit only so far as to put you 
in possession of those circumstances of position and climate which 
could produce and modify disease. It is probable indeed that a 
popular narrative of the voyage will be given by some other person. 
Secondly, we have an elaborate treatise on the. Niger fever, anda 
history of the cases that came under the notice of Dr. M‘William, 
so far as he was enabled to record. And lastly comes a class of mis- 
cellancous matters, the principal of these giving us the results of the 
scientific observations, and an account of Dr. Reid’s system of ven- 
tilation with the view of guarding against the deadly malaria. Much 
ingenuity was displayed for this purpose; the air collected in the 
wind-sails being conducted into a chamber where its floating poisons 
Were supposed to be extinguished by a superior poison. 
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With regard to the efficacy of such a provision, different opinions 
will be held. The people could not always be below decks, even 
supposing the air which was then breathed to have been com- 
pletely purified. To be sure, according to a general order, those 
who were obliged to be on deck, and when en unhealthy stations, 
were to be supplied with respirators; and in these preeautions 
Dr. M‘William appears to think that moral influences also operated 
beneficially. He says ‘* moral impressions are intimately connected, 
with the maintenance of health as well as with the production of 
disease: a conviction that the ship herself is sweet; that there is 
nothing in her to generate disease, will, I am persuaded, go far to 
fortify many agaihst the evils of the coast climate.” But would not 
moral influences be by these means impressed, and with quite an 
opposite effect, seeing that the men were thus constantly kept in 
mind that pestilence surrounded them, and that the moment they 
happened to imbibe a mouthful of the tainted and unmedicated air 
they ran the risk of being infected? Indeed, the white portion of 
the crew appear to have been dispirited before they were taken ill; 
and not a few, it is remarked by the Doctor, as soon as they were 
seized became speedily despondent. 

The number of whites engaged in the ill-fated expedition was 
145; yet although they were all vigorous young men, there were no 
fewer than 130 cases of fever, 44 of which terminated fatally. The 
total of the deaths was beyond this number, and embraces several 
blacks; but these arose from accidents or are attributed to other 
disorders. Of 25 blacks brought from England, 11 were attacked 
by fever, but none died. Of the 128 engaged on the coast, not one 
was even attacked. 

The river was entered by the expedition on the 13th of August. 
After six days delay, tne voyage upwards was commenced. On the 
27th it reached Ibu, 120 miles from the sea. On the 2nd of Sep- 
tember they gained Iddah, 80 miles further. At this date disease 
does not appear to have yet distinctly manifested itself; but two 
days afterwards ‘‘ fever of a most malignant character broke out in the 
Albert, and a!most simultaneously in the other vessels.” By the 
17th the expedition had reached the junction of the Niger and 
Tchadda, 272 miles from the sea. Seven of the whites had been 
cut off by this time, and 60 were sick, the only chance of their re- 
covery being held to depend on their escape to the sea air. It was 
therefore determined to send one of the vessels down the river; but 
she had scarcely departed when new cases broke out; so that it be- 
came a question whether the whole squadron should be withdrawn 
for the season. But as one vessel could still be made sufficiently 
effective for an effort to carry out the expedition, the resolve was 
finally taken that the Albert should make the best of her way 
upwards, and that the Wilberforce was at once to speed for the 
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ocean. ‘The Albert advanced to Egga, which she reached on the 
28th of September, this place being 340 miles from the sea; the 
Wilberforce in the meantime speeding down the stream. Matters 
may be said to have grown worse and worse the farther that the 
Albert advanced, and such hopes as they happened to entertain had 
to be relinquished, as the following passage will show :— 


On leaving the confluence on the 21st of September, it had been hoped 
that the violence of the fever was in a measure exhausted, and that the 
climate of the more open country, higher up the Niger, would be found 
sufficiently healthy to enable us to reach Rabba. The result proved other- 
wise. Captain B. Allen was taken ill on the evening of the same day ; and 
when we arrived at Egga, not less than twenty more of the crew had been 
attacked, of whom two had died. On the 3rd October, Captain Trotter 
was seized with fever. Captain B. Allen was in a very critical state; and 
there remained capable of doing any duty, only one white seaman, the 
sergeant and one private of marines, Dr. Stranger, Mr. Willie, mate, John 
Huxley, hospital-attendant, and myself. Mr. Willie was already labouring 
under incipient fever, and could not be persuaded, even when very ill two 
days afterwards, to keep quiet. The season was advancing, and the river 
had already begun to fall. Dr. Stranger found by the marks on the shore 
that the water had fallen fourteen inches on the 29th September, and on the 
5th October not less than three feet. Under such circumstances, to have 
endeavoured to proceed to Rabba would have been madness; and as there 
was no object to be gained by remaining longer where we were, it was re- 
solved that we should withdraw from the river with all possible speed. The 
Kroomen having now cut a good deal of wood, we weighed on the morning 
of the 4th October, and dropped down with the stream some distance below 
Kigga; and the next day, in the same manner, we reached the village of Ed- 
dogi. On the 6th, Dr. Stranger undertook to work the engines, with what 
assistance he could get from Mr. Brown, the only engineer who could move | 
out of bed. The steam was accordingly got up, and we were soon making 
good way downwards. Mr. Willie being now too ill to have any charge, | 
was necessitated to attend to the duties of the ship, in addition to those of 
my profession. 


On the 13th of October, at three in the afternoon, as the Albert 
was nearing Stirling Island, a steamer was seen coming up the river at 
full speed. Ina very short time Captain Becroft from the Ethiope 
was along side, who conducted them to the open sea. 

It will readily occur to any one that much must depend upon the 
haste with which the passage is made up the river, and the speed of 
the return, for purposes of trade. It appears also from a statement 
in the doctor’s volume, that a steam-vessel could go 100 miles farther 
than Egga, and come back in about the fourth of the space occupied 
by the expedition. The importance of making the most of the 
time will be impressively gathered from the statement we now 
extract :— 
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In no case did the fever break out before the sixteenth day after commenc- 
ing the ascent of the river, or sooner than the twenty-first day from en- 
tering the river. ‘The Albert, Amelia, and Soudan were twenty-three days 
inside the river before fever made its appearance, and the Wilberforce about 
two days less; therefore, as the invasion of the disease was nearly, if not 
wholly, simultaneous on board the ships, a case may be said to have occurred 
in the Wilberforce on the twenty-first day. Assuming that the poison was 
not inhaled until the vessel steamed upwards, which will reduce the period 
of latency to the shortest probable duration, and taking the cases on board 
the Albert, the ship the longest in the river, I find that out of fifty-five 
cases among the whites, and six among the people of colour entered in Eng- 
land, the days of seizure were as follows: on the 16th day, three; on the 
17th, two; on the 18th, two; onthe 19th, three; on the 20th, four; on 
the 25th, one; on the 26th, three ; on the 29th, three; on the 30th, three ; 
on the 31st, three; on the 33rd, five; on the 34th, four; on the 35th, 
two; onthe 36th, one; onthe 37th, six; on the 42nd, three; on the 
45th, one; on the 47th, one; on the 48th, one; on the 5lst, one; on the 
60th, three: average day of invasion 33.286. Among the six people of 
colour, two were attacked on the 16th day, one on the 18th, one on the 
21st, one on the 29th, and one on the 42nd day; making the average period 
of attack the 25th day, (25.200.) Bearing also in mind that about one 
ninth of the white crew escaped the river fever altogether; that the people 
of colour only who had resided four some time in a temperate climate were 
affected by it, but in small proportion and in a mild degree; and that the 
blacks entered in Africa did not suffer at all,—we shall have some data for 
the selection of crews for future operations in the Niger. 


Dr. M‘William’s facts are conclusive with regard to the crews 
who are fitted to navigate African rivers. But in reference to the 
time spent by the expedition in the river, and when the period is 
taken in connexion with the number of days that elapsed before the 
fever broke out, one cannot but entertain regrets. Still, we are not 
in a condition to censure the officers for apparent delay, not being 
aware of the various obstacles that intervened, and the interruptions 
occasioned by the precise orders for carrying out the objects of the 
rash undertaking. Passing from this part of the subject, let us for 
a moment attend to some of the facts as well as opinions connected 
with the fever itself. 

Dr. M‘ William has established this fact, that one effect of the mor- 
bific influence which generally produces the Niger fever is ulceration 
of the intestines. Yet the disease does not seem to have the horrors 
which attend some other Tropical fevers, such as black vomitings. 
The patient has headache and flving pains, though generally not very 
severe ; nor at first is he induced to apply for advice. In the course 
of twelve hours or more he grows worse and complains of cold. We 
imust now allow the Doctor to describe at length the general 
characteristics of the disease : 
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He would shortly express a wish to lie down; and would complain some- 
what suddenly of increase of headache or giddiness, and intense heat of the 
skin, which had a dry parched feel, restlessness, intolerable nausea, and dif- 
ficult breathing. The dyspnea in several instances, particularly inmy own 
case, was extremely distressing, and continued from one to four hours, until 
relieved by spontaneous vomiting, or the occurrence of diaphoresis. Head- 
ache was with some the prominent symptom during the hot stage ; and the 
fe elng was described as that of a cord being tightly girded round the tem- 
ples. The thirst was very urgent; the tongue was foul in the centre, moist, 
clean, or reddish, and invariably marked by indendations on the edges. The 
countenance was more or less flushed ; the eye occasionally suffused, and 
always looked wild. Pulse rapid, but small, frequently feeble; thirst urgent, 
bowels constipated, arid urine passed often and in small quantity. There 
was in general tenderness of the epigastrium, sometimes acute, but often not 
discoverable unless upon pressure. 

In some cases, coldness of the stomach was complained of some days before 
death. A subsidence of febrile action in general followed in from three to 
six hours ; or at allevents these symptoms, if continued beyond the latter 
period, became much mitigated. Diaphoresis came on, the thirst moderated, 
and the signs of oppression in a great measure disappeared. The principal 
complaint at this period was from the disagreeable odour of the perspiration, 
especially in those cases that subsequently prove fatal. 1 was not sensible of 
this peculiarity in the smell of the perspiration in my own case, but I per- 
ceived it very distinctly in several others. The sweating continued until 
from eight to twelve hours had been occupied by the whole paroxysm. The 
patient, although considerably exhausted, expressed himself as free from all 
trouble, and the countenance also indicated improvement. This seemingly 
favourable change did not last long, for the accession generally returned in 
from six to ten or twelve hours. Occasionally the respite extended to 
twenty-four hours. Ina few cases there was a treacherous interval of forty- 
eight hours in the early period of the disease ; but these invariably assumed 
afterwards a low malignant type. The fever in them seemed to have rested 
only to give strength for a fresh accession. 

The accessions did not seem to observe any law of periodicity. They came 
on, disappeared, and returned, at all hours of the day and night. The 
evening, however, was a more common time of accession than any other ; 
in which case, after the cold sensation had passed off, the paroxysm generally 
ran through its stages in the course of the night, and had suffered a consi- 
derable remission by the hour of breakfast (eight) the next morning. 

In a few instances the remissions were as complete as in the interval of 
ague. ‘These were, however, only exceptions to the general rule; for total 
absence of fever was indeed of rare occurrence during the course of the 
disease. 

I cannot say that the influence of critical days was at all apparent, further 
than if no material improvement was evident by the eighth or ninth day the 
prognosis was then most gloomy. The patient became weak, irritable, and 
exhausted, and extremely restless. The remissions were most indistinctly 
marked ; the skin was dry and constricted, the tongue parched, pulse small 
and irregular ; the fever, in short, now assumed a low asthenic form. Occa- 
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sional symptoms of mental aberration would appear at this period : the coun- 
tenance pale and shrunk ; but not unfrequently the patient would talk most 
rationally upon the state of his mind, so far as regarded his eternal happiness. 
In several cases this stage was wonderfully protracted, as in case 12. 

Local pain was seldom much complained of: indeed, with the exception of 
headache (often very slight) at the commencement of the paroxysm, there 
were several instances in which the patients expressed themselves as quite 
well, throughout the disease, although this ultimately proved fatal. 

When the disease was about to take a favourable turn, the remissions be- 
came distinctly marked, and the intervals were lengthened. The countenance 
(the best criterion) assumed a natural expression, a certain look of con- 
valescence, that one can only become acquainted with by experience, and con- 
trasting it with that indicative of a fatal termination. The skin became 
moist, the thirst diminished, the pulse was more voluminous and softer ; the 
tongue gradually lost its tremulousness, and could be more easily thrust out 
of the mouth: it often continued a Jong time loaded, but the crust was less 
brown and more moist, and seemed to have lost its firm attachment to the 
organ. At this period diarrhoea was by no means uncommon, and also a copious 
flow of urine; which latter was a very favourable symptom. A strong desire 
for food was expressed by most of the patients who had advanced thus far ; 
and I had more than once cause to regret having gratified it. 

Such were the general characteristics of the fever as it occurred in the 
Niger: but the description is not to be regarded as applicable to all the cases, 
for, on board of the Albert alone, there were several in which there was 
neither complaint nor evidence of suffering of any kind. There was a disin- 
clination to be spoken to, or to be in any way disturbed; and a listless ex- 
pression of countenance, with a clammy skin and small pulse. The periods 
of exacerbation were so feebly marked as to be scarcely perceptible: food 
and medicine were taken when offered, but seldom or ever was anything asked 
for; and the invariable answer to inquiries after their health was, “I am 
very well.” Constant watchfulness was the only appreciable symptom in 
these cases, which all terminated fatally, seemingly from mere exhaustion. 
[t would have been interesting to have ascertained the nature and amount of 
the organic iesions in these cases; but, unfortunately, circumstances did not 
permit any of the bodies being examined. 

Contingent symptoms.—Of the contingent symptoms, the most prominent 
were deliriuin, yellowness of skin, and convulsions, affecting various parts of 
the body. 

Delirium was a very bad symptom in the fever of the Niger: of twenty-one 
cases in which it occurred, fourteen died; of whom one was drowned by 
eluding his nurse, and jumping into the river. It was not uncommon for 
patients, whether affected with delirium or not, to be haunted by dreams of 
a frightful nature,—as of being drowned, stabbed, or falling from a preci- 
pice. In the worst cases the mental aberrations were expressive of some 
personal misfortune, or unheard-of disease. The imposition of the slightest 
restraint was always a heavy grievance. In one case the patient constantly 
harped upon his being condemned to everlasting punishment : when reason 
for a while resumed her authority, he would express shame and contrition 
for previous misconduct. The most solemn promises to behave well, if left 
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at liberty, were not unfrequently made only to be broken whenever an op- 
portunity offered for the exercise of the cunning so characteristic of this 
stage of the disease. 


With regard to the nature of the poison, or even the progress of 
the disorder, the Doctor’s views are not conclusive; his opinion seems 
to be that miasmata has impregnated the air, and that the particles 
being inhaled, they mingle with :the blood, which thus becomes the 
first seat of the disease. Still he confesses his entire ignorance with 
respect to the noxious particles themselves. He says;— 


But the nature of the poison to be combated was unknown, therefore it 
was impossible to predict what the effect of various materials might be. 
Such materials, therefore, were provided as were known to be most powerful 
in acting upon those poisonous bodies that have been found in the air, more 
particularly acids, lime, and chlorine; and to these were added substances 
capable of influencing the hygrometrical condition of the atmosphere. I do 
entertain the opinion that had we been fortunate enough to discover the 
precise nature of the poison, and had it been confined to no very extended 
district, that by keeping the white men below as much as possible, and 
steaming rapidly through that situation, the medicator might have been 
brought into much more efficient operation than was possible when, with 
every attention to experiment that circumstances permitted, no clue as to 
the constitution of the virus was obtained. 


But if there be a virus at all as assumed, and something positively 
poisonous independently of the peculiarity of climate, how comes it 
that the blacks were not affected? The doctrine from this striking 
fact would naturally be this, that the different results were account- 
able only on constitutional principles, and such as arose from a greater 
or less susceptibility in respect of absorbing and generating heat. 

Of the blacks attached to the expedition, consisting of natives of 
various parts of Africa, including Kroomen, Americans, West In- 
dians of African origin, and East Indians, to the number of 158, 
eleven only were affected by the fever of the river; and these eleven 
had all been in England, and for some years absent from their re- 
spective countries. The disease in them, it is worthy of remark, 
assumed a comparatively mild form; and in no case did it become 
fatal ; proving, we think, that it requires a process of acclimatizing, 
whether it be to fit or unfit the person for enduring the air of the 
Niger and of the coasts of Africa. But not to tarry longer amid 
pure conjectures, we go forward to mark two important questions 
respecting the fever, viz., whether it leaves the seeds of disorder 
behind it, and whether it be contagious. Let the Doctor make the 
answer in his own words :— 


The question as to whether contagion contributed to the spread of the 
disease on board of the ships may, in my opinion, be briefly disposed of. 


o 
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All were exposed to the same influences, and nearly all were attacked with 
fever. Two only of the four medical officers who died had been in attend- 
ance on fever patients. Dr. Pritchett, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Stirling, and 
Dr. Stranger were among the few who escaped being seized with fever, 
although they were in constant intercourse with the sick; and I was the 
last person in the Albert laid down with fever. The nurses on board the 
Albert were among the latest taken ill, and one escaped altogether. No 
fact came under my observation affording the slightest evidence that the dis- 
ease was communicable from one person to another. Does one attack of 
river fever afford any protection against a second? My own experience, 
added to information obtained from many of my brother officers, and from 
Mr. King, the surgeon of the Ethiope, who has been more in the Niger 
than any other medical man, is wholly unfavourable to the opinion that one 
attack of river fever affords any immunity from a second. On thecontrary, 
those who have once suffered from this treacherous disease seem particularly 
predisposed to it, if they again venture within malarious influence. Of those 
who had the Niger remittent, on board the Wilberforce in 1841, many were 
again attacked with fever, on the return of the vessel to the coast the fol- 
lowing year, while surveying the Cameroon river and Amboises islands ; and 
when that vessel proceeded up the Niger the second time, in July 1842, six 
out of seven who had already passed through river fever, were again seized 
with it, from the effects of which two died. In many cases the character of 
the second attack may not be exactly like that of the first, but Mr. Stirling, 
who saw the patients on the return of the vessel to Fernando Po, considered 
the fever as in no way differing from that which had come under his obser- 
vation when in the river during the previous year. 


With respect to prescriptions and medical treatment, Dr. M‘Wil- 
liam’s facts as well as opinions seem to guide to this conclusion,— 
that change of air is the most certain means of cure, and that nothing 
which can reduce the patient ought to be attempted. In fact the 
recoveries appear to have resulted from the powers of the constitu- 
tion to resist the poision, or whatever may be the nature of the 
noxious influence. However, had the expedition continued much 
longer in the river, there are grounds for thinking that few or none 
would have returned to tell the dismal tale that is now before us. Of 
the three vessels, the Soudan was only exposed for forty days, and 
the Wilberforce for five more; and yet of all the white men, only 
fifteen escaped the fever. ‘These are facts which teach that it is a 
fearful thing to encounter the marsh miasmata or poison of the 
Niger, and that had there been fewer precautions used, and a 
longer stay made by the expedition, its fate must have been still 
more disastrous than it actually turned out to be. 
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Art. II].—Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without Pain, 
in the Mesmeric State. By Joun Exxiotson, M.D. Bailliere. 


MesmerisM bids fair to distract the attention of people of fervid 
temperament away from some of the more exciting political as well 
as ecclesiastical topics of the day. In Paris we learn there are per- 
sons who make a profession as mesmerisers, and others as mesmeric 
patients, and who frequent private parties in order to entertain and 
astonish people ; these exhibitions having become so fashionable that 
rank and grandeur do not disdain to countenance them. In London 
too the subject is creating considerable sensation; and even the 
Maids of Honour to the Queen Dowager, it is reported, have been 
converted to the mesmeric creed. But what shall be said to the 
canny citizens of Glasgow, where seven-and-thirty mesmeric patients 
have been exhibited at once in the largest hall of the town, and to a 
crowded audience ? | 

Mesmerism, however, as a subject, is not to be disposed of by 
sneers; for if the physical phenomena spoken to by medical gentle- 
men and creditable witnesses really occur, enough has been witnes- 
sed to entitle these symptoms to the earnest investigation of physio- 
logists. 

Dr. Elliotson is one of the most able and ardent preachers of the 
creed; and his acknowledged eminence in medical science should 
secure for him a patient hearing while explaining and defending 
himself in the present pamphlet. Of course, it is not for us to offer 
an opinion on the point at issue; but this we have a right to say, 
that it is not by abusive personal epithets, nor by merely charging him 
with quackery, or any species of hollow pretension, that his views 
and statements are to be set.aside. He may be in error on the sub- 
ject in question; but it cannot be denied that his personal character 
is unimpeachable and his learning extensive; any more than that 
his contributions to the science of his profession have been rich, his 
actual discoveries important, and his standing as a physician high. 

The Doctor has been called a reckless speculator and pernicious 
projector. His answer to this charge is couched in the following 
terms; and the reader cannot but admire the manly sincerity, and 
the simple force with which he expresses himself in vindication. ‘I 
have never,” he declares, ‘‘ speculated, but have always devoted my- 
self to the observation of facts; so that whatever I have advanced, I 
have seen ultimately established. I appeal to my writings on 
Quinine, Hydrocyanic Acid, Iron, Creosote, Glanders, the Use-of 
the Ear in ascertaining the state of the Heart, my Human Physi- 
ology, and my Lectures on the Practice of Medicine, and my Clini- 
cal Lectures. I came into practice solely from the devotion to facts 
evinced in my Clinical Lectures.” 

Dr. Elliotson is not less candid and earnest in his defence of his 
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mesmeric patients, the ‘ Sisters Okey.’’ He may be called an en- 
thusiast on his favourite theme, but his honesty cannot be impeached. 
He declares that both sisters were genuine throughout: that they 
were perfectly virtuous but afflicted female children. He adds,— 


The display of disreputable unacquaintance with this kind of case, and 
the composition of vulgar tirades by so many professional men pretending to 
medical knowledge, was precisely the conduct which we witness in the streets 
when a deranged or imbecile person is pursued and hooted by boys and 
rabble, as though he were master of his own condition and conduct, and not 
the subject of an affliction profoundly interesting to the philosopher and to 
the man who can feel for others. Everything stated or ever printed to their 
disadvantage was an absolute falsehood ; 1 repeat these words emphatically, 
an absolute falsehood. 


Again:— ° 


To accuse the patients of imposition is very easy. But it is a very 
vulgar, as well as cruel habit, founded on ignorance, presumption, and heart- 
lessness. We should never prefer such an accusation on light grounds: and, 
to be assured of the grounds, we should be well acquainted with the subject. 
He who is ignorant of a subject is surely not justified in giving an opinion : 
and yet, medical men and others, because they are ignorant of the pheno- 
mena of the more wonderful and uncommon diseases of the nervous system, 
and of mesmerism, preposterously pronounce the subjects of them impostors, 
and those, who know the truth, to be fools, or rogues, or in league with the 
devil. It was the same cause which made the people pronounce Democritus 
mad, when he looked for the source of insanity in the brain; to pronounce 
Roger Bacon a sorcerer, who knew physical facts of which they were igno- 
rant; to ascribe epilepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, and numerous other diseases, to 
demoniacal possession ; to ascribe the phenomena of electrical and galvanic 
apparatus to the agency of spirits, as the savage supposed there must be a 
spirit inside the watch. 


The pamphlet is intended to answer and expose the ‘ Members 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society,” who resisted a Re- 
port of *‘ Surgical Operations without Pain,” which had been read at 
a preceding meeting. In so far as manner and the allegation of facts 
are concerned, the thing is effectively done; especially where the 
Doctor charges the Members with inconsistency and with ungrateful 
conduct :— 


Though I had been above thirty years a member of the society,—had 
been its president when it obtained its charter, which has no other living 
name in it than my own,-—had procured for it myself the epithet Royal, and 
for its members the title of Mellows,—had allowed the society to hold its 
general evening meetings and the afternoon meetings of the council at my 
house when it had no house of its own, and given the members numerous 
conversazioni during the two years of my presidency, and afforded not merely 
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my house but the proper trifling hospitality on all these three kinds of oc- 
casions, and had furnished many papers to the Society’s Transactions ;—I 
thought that I could not consent to continue a member of it. 


There is eloquence in the concluding passages of the pamphlet, 
where he urges upon the medical profession three grounds why dis- 
affection ought not to have been shown to him, or hostility to the 
report of ‘‘ Operations without Pain.” These grounds are science, 
liberality, and humanity. But take the Doctor’s own words :— 


It is the character of!a scientific man to acknowledge that he is only an 
observer of the universe, and of a minute fraction of it; that he comes into 
existence with his peculiar nature, and is placed here without his own in- 
terference, and has had no share in constructing the universe; that he must 
admit all that he finds, and could never have imagined what he does find ; 
that he can explain nothing, and what he calls explanation is merely the 
placing of various facts under the same head. Medical men constantly 
refuse to admit facts, because they presumptuously suppose beforehand that 
such facts are not ; thus creating the world according to their poor narrow 
conceptions, and forgetting that it is their duty to be ‘‘ humble, teachable, 
and mild.” . . . ‘It is the character of a liberal man to give others 
credit for sincerity, a love of truth, industry, and sense equal with his own ; 
yet they are puffed up, thanking God that they are not such fools as some 
other men are,—even as this mesmeriser. . . . “ Plagiarist! liar! ims 
postor! heretic ! were among the expressions of malignant hatred lavished 
upon Galileo,” in 1609. . . . . Itis the character of a humane man 
to be anxious that all promises of benefit to his fellow-creatures may be ful- 
filled ; that every alleged means of curing disease may turn out, not a fallacy, 
but a reality,—to ‘‘ hope all things.” Medical men should be the humblest 
of all practitioners of art. Highly as I estimate the powers of my art, when 
carefully and earnestly employed, and invaluable as is a skilful, laborious, and 
conscientious medical man, we know in our hearts that we have yet but an 
insufficient insight into disease ; that the investigation of cases is too difficult 
and too laborious to be carried on efficiently, in the greater number of them, 
by persons who see many in the day, whether in charities or in a profitable 
round ; that well-established measures require more pains for their perfect 
administration that are generally given; that for avery large number of cases, 
our means are very inadequate, for many all but useless; and that medical 
men are receiving money every day for doing little or no good. Were not 
their art so imperfect, they would not have to complain, as they do ever- 
lastingly, of the prosperity’ of quacks and persons altogether, and not, like 
themselves, in part, pretenders. They should each feel it a duty strenuously 
to be looking out for improvements of their art; and, satisfied that it may 
be as greatly improved as any other art, they, instead of hugging themselves 
on their receipts and sneering lazily at the disinterestedly industrious, when 
a new fact or remedy is mentioned, should hopefully listen, and determine to 
ascertain what amount of good it contains, ashamed of the errors and vices 
of their predecessors, who violently opposed the truths of the circulation— 
the lacteals, and then of the lymphatics,—the physiology of the brain,— 
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inoculation, and then of vaccination, —bark,— antimony, &c. ;—remembering 
that our College of Physicians imprisoned one physician’ for employing can- 
tharides, and another for differing from Galen; that Ambrose Paré was 
** hhooted ” for tying wounded arteries instead of applying boiling pitch, the 
pain of which they thought nothing of, and which Dr. Copland would have 
admired; that, just as the course of the earth taught by Pythagoras and to 
be taught afresh by Corpernicus, at the end of two thousand years, after 
being reviled, and then again required all the powers of Newton for its 
demonstration, so the truth of nerves of sense and motion being distinct fell 
‘ into contempt in the last century, and no preparation of that ancient and 
powerful remedy, colchicum, was in the London Pharmacopceia when I was 
student at St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals, in 1808. 

The happiness of a scientific, liberal, and humane course they would find 
great beyond all expectation. They would feel raised as men, and be ena- 
bled not to view their poor coterie, or college, or profession, as their world, 
fashioning their opinions, and habits, and whole nature by its cramping influ- 
ence; but, regarding themselves as a part of universal nature, would find 
themselves always moving freely in it, would keep their regards constantly 
upon its truths only, and, walking happily onwards, bestow no more atten- 
tion upon the sayings and doings of the coteries and prosperous men of the 
moment, than upon the noisy sparrows which flutter and chirp outside their 
window to-day and will not be heard of to-morrow. 


We have already admitted that it is not for us to enter the lists 
with such a writer and scientific observer, when the subject is of the 
professional nature of that under consideration. In so far as the 
pamphlet is concerned, it seemed enough that we should show that 
Dr. Elliotson was entitled to a hearing, and that he urged grounds 
upon which every inquirer and experimenter has an undeniable right 
to appeal to a society of gentlemen whose only object should be the 
ascertainment of truth, not victory by the despotism of the majority. 
Let prejudice be scouted, and the existence of certain phenomena, 
which may be of great importance in a physiological view, be calmly 
tested and investigated. And where shall you find a fairer opponent 
than in the author of the pamphlet? Where one whose aid will be 
more efficient in the course of observation, or whose deep knowledge 
coupled with peculiar opinions will elicit a better rivalship of study 
and of insight? We learn, for example, that he is sceptical with 
regard to the alleged intuitive powers of knowledge in the stage of 
“clairvoyance.” He could never be privy to a case of collusion, 


which, we are persuaded, is not such a rare occurrence in mesmeric 
practice as its less educated and honest professors would have people 
to believe. There surely can be but faint reliance placed on a mes- 
meriser who goes about, generally on public occasions, attended by 
one unchanging patient, and where gain or ec/at is the object of the 
performers. 


Honest believers in the alleged science do wrong to the interests 
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of truth when. they encourage public exhibitions and add to the 
fashionable fervour that attends any new excitement, especially if 
mystery is an element connected with the subject. The contagion 
of example is thus propagated among the weakest and most credu- 
lous; and disgustingly maniacal may be the results, without the 
slightest approach to a discovery of any new physiological fact, or 
other than the further derangement of morbid constitutions. We 
should say that even in the hands of the most skilful physician the 
process and manipulation by which magnetic sleep, or artificial som- 
nambulism, is alleged to be produced,—as for the purpose of facili- 
tating the cure of a disease,—should be most cautiously resorted to, 
secing that the persons most susceptible of the influence appear for 
the most part to be labouring under a heated imagination, or some 
derangement of the normal state of the human system. Hence, we 
should fear,—supposing it to be established that mesmeric influence 
can be, and has been, exerted on those susceptible persons,—lest the 
additional excitement of the imagination, the feelings, or the pas- 
sions, should prove a more serious evil than the disorder whose cure 
was intended. 

It is obvious that great guardedness should be maintained in rela- 
tion to the enlargement of doctrines connected with mesmerism, its 
alleged phenomena being as yet surrounded with mystery. Both 
delusion and imposture therefore have here the widest scope, and 
may riot in the wildest fancies. We offer this observation merely 
to have an opportuntity of noticing the fact that in certain quarters 
an attempt is making to connect phrenology with mesmerism; and 
for quoting a letter which we have met with in the “‘ People’s Phreno- 
logical Journal,” that may cause our readers to stare and to shake 
their heads. 


Louisa Taylor, aged sixteen, came from Hulla little more than two months 
avo, to visit her sister, who resides in Bradford, and lives next door to Mr. 
William Prest, a practical mesmero-phrenologist. When about a year and 
a half old, L. T. was deprived of the proper use of her right arm and left 
leg ; and although several medical men were consulted about her case, she 
derived no benefit from their treatment. During the last two or three years 
she has grown stouter, but the paralysed limbs have become worse, and she 
has frequently fallen whilst walking along the street. Her neighbour, Mr. 
Prest, seeing her unfortunate condition, proposed to try the effect of mes- 
merism once or twice daily, for a few weeks, to which, after some hesitation, 
she consented. He found some difficulty at first, owing to chronic inflam- 
mation of her eyes; when, however, she had been operated upon a week 
or ten days, they had regained their usual strength and appearance, although 
previously inconvenienced by them for some months. The magnetiser 
called upon me a few days ago, to ask if I should like to see her before she 
returned to Hull; and stated that he had found her a good phrenological 


Subject, as well as capable of evincing community of taste. He brought 
{ 
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her to my house last evening; and as her case is a very interesting one, I 
invited a few friends to witness it. She told us that she felt every week 
increasing strength in her arm and leg, and looked forward with much plea- 
sure in confident anticipation of an eventual cure. After being operated 
upon for about one minute, she fell into a state of mesmeric sleep, when the 
operator, in addition to the ordinary manifestations, elicited some others which 
I shall briefly notice. 

Idleness and industry were excited at pleasure. When the upper part of 
colour was pressed, in connection with individuality, she saw corresponding 
changes; a man with white trousers, at the upper portion; the pressure 
being removed to the middle, the trousers became red, but black on the out- 
side of that organ being excited. Individuality and the centre of form 
being chafed, she told us she saw a man with a pug nose; if the pressure 
was applied to the right, his nose was long; but on touching the left she 
said that his nose was flat. The bottom of locality being acted upon, she 
invariably moved her hand as if in the act of making and throwing away 
soap bubbles; on being asked what she was about, she replied, ‘* What, don’t 
you see? I am making blobs.””» When the centre of this organ was touched, 
she struck out her hands and made an attempt to swim: the upper part of 
locality was then excited, when she instantly altered her gesture, as in the 
act of rowing a boat. ‘The inner portion of causality being acted upon, she 
invariably begins to wind; but changes this motion for rolling, if the finger 
or instrument be placed on the outer side of the organ. The last manifes- 
tation was pity ; when she turned her head away, and with a countenance 
expressive of distress, said she saw a poor old man. 

We then wished to see a powerful demonstration of ‘the community of 
taste. The magnetiser being in contact with her, took hold of Mr. Crofts, 
he of Mr. Roberts, Mr. R. of Mr. Joseph Hollings, I joining him at the 
extreme point of the chain, put a little ale into my mouth, and on asking 
what made her move her lips, she said she tasted ale. After rinsing my 
mouth I swallowed a little mint water, which she could not so readily distin- 
guish, but said it was teetotal drink; but on being asked whether it were 
ale, wine, or mint water, she replied mint water. I afterwards put salt into 
my mouth, but she could not tell what she then tasted. As the taste of 
mint still remained in my mouth, and Mr. Crofts out of curiosity had also 
tasted the same, the chain was discontinued. Mr. Roberts then taking hold 
of the magnetiser, took a little salt into his mouth, when she instantly “ set 
a face,” spit out, saying it was salt. Mr. Joseph Hollings next took hold 
of the operator’s hand, and ate some very hot pickle; when asked what she 
then tasted, she replied ‘‘ mustard.” 

L. T. was then demesmerised, and the magnetiser went into anad-. 
joining room, and in about two minutes again threw her into a mesmeric 
sleep although he was several yards distant, and separated from her by a 
thick wall. I talked to her during this time, but could not prevent her 
falling asleep. 


WILLSon CRYER. 
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Art. III. 


1. Political Philosophy.—By Henry Lorp Brovuenam. Part II. 
Of Aristoercy : Aristocratic Governments. Chapman and Hall. 


2. The Influence of Aristocracies on the Ltevolutions of Nations; 
considered in relation to the Present Circumstances of the British 
Empire. By James J. Macintyre. Fisher. 


THERE may not be much in common between the two works whose 
titles we have placed at the head of this paper, either in point of 
manner of treatment or order of sentiment. Still, as both properly 
belong to the department of. philosophy which has the principles of 
politics for a subject, and have a pretty close resemblance in name. 
they may be coupled together without inconvenience, and perhaps 
with certain reciprocated advantages. 

The British Aristocracy may be said to have been occupying of 
late an unwonted share of public notice. Should any one of the titled 
conduct himself with gross profligacy, neither he nor his order is 
suffered to escape without the people’s denouncement and the casti- 
gation of a vigilant and bitter press. Rank and wealth no longer 
bring immunity from censure, or secure any privilege from just 
scorn. Our lordlings and hereditary legislators find it necessary to 
stand well in the estimation of the multitude, and to strive to 
keep, if not in advance of the more enlightened classes, at least so 
as not to fall to the rear. It is by arduous studies, life-labour, 
and devotion to business that the peerage is most frequently re- 
cruited. 

Again, it is natural for the aristocratic body to be conservative in 
their policy, and to offer checks to the views of the more popular 
branches. Consequently the smaller body, in these days of free and 
unmeasured discussion, is continually the subject of remark and cri- 
ticism ; and were it but as landowners and corn-law monopolists they 
would in the present times of repeal and animadversion be the con- 
stant objects of .watchfulness and unscrupulous exposure. Mr. 
Carlyle and others have been giving a more pointed and foreboding 
direction to opinion relative to our noblesse ; nor, if we are not mis-_ 
taken, will the present volumes go without-teaching sundry lessons, 
and urging certain facts, that will tend to familiarise the public with 
the disadvantages as well as advantages, the vices and follies as well 
as the virtues and merits, of the titled of the land. 
_ Lord Brougham figures as the author of the Second Part of Poli- 
tical Philosophy, and it is dedicated to the Queen. The volume 
treats of the origin, uses, and distinctive character of an aristocracy, 
and also presents a comprehensive summary of the history of aris- 
tocratic governments, ancient and modern, with many departures 
from the immediate themes of the work, in his Lordship’s accustomed 
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disquisitional style, intended of course to give a more philosophical 
air to the political principles of the writer. His digressions indeed 
are more numerous and violent than usual even with him; and 
altogether the book may be justly described as being marked and 
marred by all his characteristic faults, and by others of which he has 
not been wont to be accused. In none of his publications have we 
observed more distinct evidences of an obtrusive attachment to par- 
ticular notions, although there appears to have been an effort to 
maintain the semblance of great equanimity and philosophical sobriety; 
which purpose however has led to a feebleness of expression, without 
disguising the favouritisms and crotchetty partialities of the author. 
Besides, his involutions are more fatiguing and perplexing than ever ; 
his rashness, haste, and carelessness more apparent. No doubt much 
ground is traversed, and samples of stores of thought and information, 
extraordinary in kind and magnitude, are constantly met with. The 
author’s range of reading must have been vast, and his habits of spe- 
culation remarkably curious, however onesided may be his tendencies, 
or eccentric his whims. 

The portions of the volume which will be read, we think, with 
greatest satisfaction, are those which are properly historical, passing 
in review the aristocratical governments of Athens, Sparta, and Rome ; 
those of the Italian cities of the middle ages, and next those of 
modern existence. ‘The rise and nature of aristocracies ; the virtues 
and vices of such bodies; their uses as an ingredient in government, 
both as acting upon the monarchical and democratical principle; and 
their disposition to decline into oligarchies, are with many other 
points handled with skill, although lawyerlike and too often after the 
manner of a partisan. We cannot so readily note the character of 
his digressions, for this would require analysis and argument in order 
to animadvert on the objectionable matter, to point out the peculiar, 
and to found a just praise of that which is admirable. We shall 
content ourselves therefore with two examples taken from the more 
episodical portions, each of them displaying the writer in his terse 
and spirited manner. The first of these passages relates to public 
opinion, and its classifications. 


It is the constant and invariable disposition of all men in resolving upon 
the line of conduct which they shall pursue, so far as they shape it by the 
public opinion, to cast their eyes rather upon their own class than the world 
at large. Judges and advocates look to the bar: “ the opinion of West- 
minster Hall” is a well-understood expression among our own sages of the 
law: it is almost to them synonymous with the opinion of mankind. If 
our statesmen do not confine their regards to the chambers of Parliament, 
it is because they are subject to the direct interposition of the people out of 
doors. Were there no House of Commons, and were the whole powers of 
government vested in the Peers, each patrician would look to that body 
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alone, and shape his conduct in accordance with its views. The case sup- 
posed would be a pure aristocracy ; and this is the first and fundamental 
vice of that scheme of polity. The supreme power is vested in the hands 
of men who form a body numerous enough to be to themselves as the whole 
worid ; and those men never look beyond it. The tendency of the consti- 
tution is to place them wholly above the influences of public opinion, which 
restrain even tyrants in their course. In modern times, it is true, this irre- 
sponsibility never can be complete, because the natural aristocracy interferes 
with it. The respect due to talents, learning, wealth, even virtue, obtains 
for those who belong not to the privileged class a certain weight in society ; 
and their opinion will be in some degree regarded by the members of the 
ruling body. But such a controul must always be exceedingly slight and 
uncertain, compared with its effects upon the very few men, or the single 
man, who ina monarchy wields the supreme power of the state. 


One of the most striking digressions fills a chapter upon Party, 
which the noble author severely denounces. ‘Take his views of one 
of the most dangerous and unprincipled forms which it can assume. 


It isa very different and a very pernicious kind of party to which the term 
faction is generally applied, and which arises out of the contentions for 
power and not out of the desire to further principles: and this weed is the 
natural growth of popular, but most of all, aristocratic government. Men 
bind themselves together, and obtain the support both of their followers 
among the ruling orders and their dependents among the plebeians, that 
they may be enabled to engross the whole power in administering public 
affairs. The possession of power with its attendants, patronage, honour, 
places, wealth, impunity for malversation, indemnity against charges of mal- 
administration, all the benefits that uncontrolled dominion can bestow upon 
those who are clothed with it—this is the object of the party combination ; and — 
to this every other consideration, among the rest all regard to public duty, all 
concern for the interests of the community, is sacrificed without hesitation, 
without scruple, and without remorse. There is generally a pretext of prin- 
ciple put forward to hide the nakedness of the association; but noone is deceived 
by it, and the less, that the same principles are successively taken up and aban- 
doned by all the factions successively as it suits their position and serves the 
purpose of the day; sothat you shall see the party the most clamorous forcertain 
measures before its accession to office, the readiest to abandon and even 
oppose the same proposal immediately after that event; and the same men 
who had the-most loudly condemned a given course of policy lay themselves 
meekly down by its promoters and join in patronizing it, as soon as their 
interest in the clamour has passed away. ) 

This is the first, and it is the worst of the evil effects which party pro- 
duces. Principles are no longer held sacred in the estimation of mankind ; 
They become secondary and subordinate considerations ; they are no more 
the guides of men’s conduct, but the false fabricated pretexts under which the 
real motive and object is cloaked ; they are the mere counters with which 
the profligate game of faction is played. The highest public duties are thus 
not merely violated, but brought into open and unblushing contempt. A 
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low tone of political morality becomes the prevailing sentiment of tlie 
governing classes in the state. Stern principle is scorned ; rigid virtue is a 
laughing-stock ; and men in the humbiest stations see those who should 
be their patterns set them an example of the most scandalous profligacy. 
Add to this the disgusting hypocrisy which men practjse in their loud as- 
sertion of opinions which they care nothing about; their-solemn declaration 
of doctrines in which they have no faith ; their earnest expression of feelings 
no deeper than their mouths; their inflated avowal of devotion to principles 
wholly foreign to their nature and habits. All this makes up a picture 
which the people must be debauched by beholding so continually unveiled 
before their eyes. 


Mr. Macintyre’s “ Influences of Aristocracies on the Revolutions 
of Nations” is a work as different as possible from that of the ex- 
chancellor. .It is strongly radical, although the author disclaims, 
and for aught we have discovered, honestly, that he is not a party 
man; and it is written in a highly popular strain, having a fluency 
and abundance of expression that reaches eloquence in the matter of 
language and imagery at least. A good-natured sarcasm sometimes 
characterises the more ¢elling passages; and a very considerable com- 
mand of illustration renders the whole still more pleasing. There is 
nothing like dulness in the book; both earnestness and animation 
imbue its pages. On the other hand, Mr. Macintyre does not pene- 
trate far beyond the surfaee ; there is little that is new in his ideas, 
although he frequently puts them ina novel light; and altogether we 
may pronounce him unequal to the requirements of his theme. His 
logic is but lame; he interprets not seldom, both rashly and wrongly ; 
his philosophy wants breadth and depth. These few general obser- 
vations we have ventured to offer, but shall not enter upon the dry 
task of contesting particular points of political doctrine with him; 
preferring to let him be heard at some length, and on various topics. 
The volume is calculated to attract many readers ; and it only needs 
samples to be shown to enlist an interest and a curiosity relative to 
the whole: of its contents. 

The Preface affords a good idea of the manner and the matter of 
the numerous succeeding chapters. Mr. Macintyre there says, 
‘This work is an attempt to bring from general history, ancient and 
modern, a few passages to bear upon the peculiar condition of the 
British empire, in its political, fiscal, commercial, and colonial rela- 
tions, but particularly on those circumstances which affect the comfort 
and happiness of the great mass of the people.” His attempt is, 
‘‘ with a sounding-staff in his hand,” to iene the nature of the 


dangers embedded below the hollow surface, the kind “ of materials 
in a state of fermentation, which will work into an explosion.” The 
result of his soundings amounts to this, “ that there is at present, in 
this country, the excited action of that law of society that terminates 
in social conyulsion, out of which will arise the body of military des- 
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»potism, or, will emerge a new constitutional fabric, cemented in the 
alluvium deposited by the flood of revolution.” 

We stop not to remark upon the danger which a flowery and 
metaphorical writer runs, of being led astray by the mere tinkle of 
sounds and glitter of imagery ; neither need we detail concerning the 
presumption that he who has cultivated a taste for floridity is not 
very likely to have habituated himself to the severity and grasp of 
thought called for by political topics and in the discussion of princi- 
ples belonging to constitutional history. 

Mr. Macintyre indicates in the Preface that he is going to lay the 
blame and responsibility, which attach to our present alarming condi- 
tion, upon the aristocracy, whose usurpations and protracted system 
of unfair and bad laws have brought us to the brink of ruin or revo- 
lution. The people are in the meanwhile bewildered ; and in their 
perplexity, while not knowing what to do, “sink into Jower depths ; 
the cruel oppressors at the same time by their party-strife, and their 
noisy declamation in the senate, and various other practices, drowning 
the voice of pity, and smothering the cry of distress, just as the 
bloody persecutors in former times caused ‘‘ drums to be beaten and 
shouts to be raised, to prevent the shrieks and cries from being heard, 
or to hush the last words of the dying patriot from rousing the feel- 
ings of his assembled countrymen.” 

In the noisy and party strife made to ‘ drown the cries of the 
wounded and the groans of the dying,” a great part consists of 
attempts between the factions to “‘ give to the country the appearance 
of a struggle between the landed interest, and the manufacturing and 
commercial interest, for political influence and ascendancy ; or to throw 
on machinery, and its uses, and its employers, the onus or responsi- 
bility of the distresses of the country ; or to utter economical jargon 
on joint-stock banks, and their effects on the monetary system and 
the encouragement of speculation. 

_ There is a good deal of truth in this; and we particularly like the 
view taken of machinery, the author explaining himself by saying that 
although there may be a derangement or transition of labourers from 
one employment to another, on the first invention and use of a 
machine, such is only temporary or local. He adopts Dr. Chalmers’s 
forcible way of putting the subject : ‘“‘ Machinery does not impair the 
fund out of which industry is supported, neither does it lessen the 
amount of industry, but only alters the distribution of it, and makes 
it more productive than before.” ‘‘ What will be said,” continues 
Mr. Macintyre, “of the machinery by which the scrawl of an 
author is converted into a- printed book, such as this? The most 
useful and intelligent class of labourers employed on it, were not 
known in society, as a body, before the invention of the printing- 
press. The party opposed to machinery, must wage war against the 
principle of it, and not against the mere materials of wood and iron ; 
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and it would be well that they at once settled the question by break- 
ing their own heads on the printing-press.” 

Before leaving the Preface we notice one or two points more, in 
order to furnish the author’s key to his entire doctrine about the 
British system of fiscal arrangements, and apparentty complicated 
politics. He scouts the idea that the country is suffering under over- 

roduction. ‘Stocking-weavers cannot afford to wear stockings.” 
How is this? While earning only about ten shillings a week, like 
many others, they ‘“ pay in direct and indirect taxation on their 
food, fifty per cent. of their hard-won wages! This is a fact demon- 
strated in this work.” Then come other facts. ‘‘ On the fifteenth of 
this present month, (April, 1845,) the duty on foreign wheat im- 
ported into this country, was twenty shillings a quarter, equal to 
forty-six and a half per cent. on the market-price of that necessary of 
food.” Another of Mr. Macintyre’s facts: ‘* The taxes on corn have 
the effect of increasing the rents of land from 20 to 25 per cent.” 
And again: it ‘has been proved that a duke, with an income from 
land to the amount of one hundred thousand pounds, receives in that 
sum a bonus of about four times the amount of all the taxes, direct 
and indirect, which he contributes to the support of the government, 
and institutions of the country.” 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Macintyre draws analogies from 
the inferior animals, which he argues ought to teach to man the doc- 
trine and practice of “live and let live.” The contrary, however, 
he holds, is the creed and conduct of the aristocracy ; for the power- - 
ful having sagaciously made the discovery that Food is Power, he 
endeavours to show from history as well as from the nature of man, 
that they in their rule, whether monarch, oligarchy, or priesthood, 
have acted on the principle of controlling the subsistence of the 
vassals and votaries. 

In the progress of his work our author takes a survey of Roman 
history, and especially of aristocracy and democracy as there de- 
veloped ; .finding that the aristocratic power controlled the people, 
by controlling their means of subsistence ; but that the latter regained 
their liberties and secured their sway by recovering possession of the 
public lands, as the source of subsistence. At last military despotism 
crushed the Republic. ‘‘ The cycle of two thousand years is coming 
round to the middle of the nineteenth century.” Passages from the 
Freneh Revolution are then ransacked by Mr. Macintyre, and in 
these he thinks he finds parallels and analogies demanding the gravest 
consideration of England at this moment. We quote:, 


Necker wrote like a wise statesman, when he said, “‘ The alterations that 
may happen in the circumstances of the rich are indifferent to the state, and 
it is sufficient to subject these variations to the rules of justice and to the 
empire of the laws; but the diminutions that the moderate incomes of the 
poor may experience, are so nearly allied to the very sources of their exist- 
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ence, that they interest every one, and demand more especially the attention 
of the sovereign. ¥ * * The man who by his labour gets no 
more than what is necessary for the subsistence of himself and his family, is 
continually exposed to troubles and anxieties; the least diminution of his 
earnings, or the smallest augmentation of his expenses, affects him in a very 
sensible manner, and every unfortunate incident that he cannot foresee must 
lessen those scanty savings that proceed from his labours, and which were 
intended to supply his wants in the hours of sickness and repose. A minister 
cannot impress these truths too deeply on his mind.” 

Those remarks were written at a time, when the relative circumstances of 
taxation in Great Britain and France were very different. It is absolutely 
necessary for the inhabitants of the country to look matters sternly in the 
face, when they are informed, that our system of taxation is now the same 
in principle and as intolerable to the bulk of the people, as that which 
existed in France previous to the great Revolution. Necker says: ‘* The 
burden of the taxes is more especially aggravating, when too great a share of 
them falls on the poorest classes of the subjects; for a proper direction in 
the assignment of the taxes, modifies their essence: and we see that, in 
Great Britain, that part of the taxes to which the poorer sort is liable, is in- 
finitely less considerable than in France.’’ How altered is the state of the 
case in the present year, 1842, from what it was in 1782! but there is an 
addition of 600,000,000 to the national debt since that period, the interest 
of which is paid from taxes on Froop; by which means the veriest beggar is 
made to contribute his share. It must be impressed on the minds of the in- 
dividuals in this country born since 1815, that the war entered into with 
the French nation, at the beginning of its Revolution, was one of dynasty, 
—sthat is to say, the British government fought to replace the Bourbon 
family on the throne, and to uphold the French aristocracy. 

It must however be stated, that the war, after the truce of Amiens in the 
year 1802, became, on the part of Great Britain, a defensive one, as the Em- 
peror Napoleon avowed his object to be to reduce or ruin the power and in- 
fluence of this country. But, taking the grand result of the war, we find 
the original object carried into full effect, by the restoration of the Bourbon heir 
to the throne of France in 1814; and by the forcible replacement of him 
by the armies of Great Britain and her allies, after the decisive victory of 
Waterloo in the following year. The French people, howevery recovered 
their liberty, and, in one week, neutralized all our efforts during a war of a 
quarter of a century, by dethroning, in 1830, the family that has cost the 
labouring classes of this country so much misery. 

The total amount of taxes in France some years previous to the revolution, 
was, in sterling money, £24,375,000. 

The expense of collection between 10 and 11 per cent. The number of 
persons of all kinds employed in the collection, was about 250,000. 

The total amount of taxes of England and Scotland in 1784, including 
the cost of collection, poor-rates, and turnpikes, was about £17,800,000. 

The total amount of taxes, including the cost of collection, poor-rates, 
and turnpikes, in 1842, was about £60,000,000. 

So much for wars to force a royal family on a foreign nation ! 


Again: 
2 
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Necker was beset by a crowd of begging aristocrats, who pressed on him 
their respective demands on the exchequer. ‘To one, who asked for a thou- 
sand crowns, as being a sum that could not put the treasury to much diffi- 
culty, he announced “ that a thousand crowns were the amount of the land-tax 
of two villages, and left the applicant to judge whether he had a right to 
such a tax.” Barruel a contemporary historian, thus describes the aristo- 
cracy just previous to the revolution ; ‘* greedy courtiers disgust the monarch 
with their intrigues—alienate the people by their scandals—corrupt them 
by their impiety—and irritate them by their luxury.”’ 


And again: 


But the victims of the guillotine, of the dungeons, of famine, of war, and 
of pestilence, are now at rest, “‘ after a life’s fitful fever,’ and what is the 
present state of France ?-—her population is $4,200,000 of souls, against 
24,300,000 fifty years ago—She possesses a representative legislative system 
that guarantees her liberties—she has established the charter of her freedom, 
under a constitutional monarch, called to the throne by the voice of the na- 
tion—she has abolished a hereditary legislative aristocracy, and attained an 
equalization of property by alaw of inheritance, annulling the right of primo- 
geniture—she has secured equal rights and privileges to all her citizens—she 
enjoys the inestimable blessings of trial by jury, liberty of the press, liberty 
of conscience, and religious toleration. 


Mr. Macintyre views aristocracy as exemplified in different nations 
and states, and also as it developes itself in the same country at dif- 
ferent times and under diversified conditions. For instance, ‘*‘ Colo- 
nial aristocracies in British settlements are of the most rampant cha- 
racter. The system of free grants of land to dependents and favourites 
of the home ministry, bestowed perhaps for some party services, or 
to enrich some poor relation of a minister, has established a body of 
men in possession of a large quantity of public property; and the 
spirit of the order often rises toa pitch of sublimity, in the colonial 
legislative councils.” 

A corporate body will do that which each individual composing it 
would be ashamed of, on his own single responsibility ; but there are 
periods when particular and partial interests are more grossly served 
than on others, even to the extent of being spoliatory. Imagine an 
era and a case to be the termination of a long and severe war, and the 
transition to a state of universal peace, when there is a breathing 
season for the passing of generous laws. 


But, a small portion of the people, to whom are entrusted the working of 
the laws, find that their property is for a time depreciated by the change of 
circumstances; and in order to keep up its value, to enable the proprietors 
to live in their usual style, a law is passed, which in its effects, is neither 
more nor less than a tax on the food, namely bread and meat, consumed by 
every individual, man, woman, and child, throughout the country ; and, from 
the nature of the society in which this occurs, the most hard-working and 
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poorest classes of the inhabitants are the heaviest taxed. It will at once 
appear incredible, that any class of human beings, however poor and abject, 
should submit to such a nefarious’ imposition, but the thing is so contrived, 
that the tax is concealed from the consumer, in the price which he pays to 
the baker and butcher: and on the other hand the receivers of the tax get 
their respective proportions in a disguised shape from the farmers, in the 
rents paid for the use of their lands. It is not an easy matter to forma 
sliding scale of the exact onus, which the legislative landowners are supposed 
to put into their pockets, or into their bankers’ books, dérived from this tax ; 
but whether they be five hundred pounds or fifty thousand pounds each, it 
may be confidently stated, that very few of those landowners would venture 
to collect, in a direct manner, the tax, to make up their respective shares. 
The nerves of the strongest man, even supposing he had the disposition to 
collect the quota that belonged to him, would utterly fail him in the attempt. 

Who could enter the dwelling of the plain, hard-working man with a de- 
mand of a tax on his food, for the purposes stated in the hypothesis? who 
could stand for one instant in that wretched hovel, and be able to subdue the 
feelings on making the iniquitous charge of a rate to diminish still more the 
scanty provision of the coarsest food to sustain the unhappy inmates ? 

The collector, struck with remorse at the enormity of the demand, would 
dash the pittance, wrung from the miserable beings, to the ground, and rush 
from the scene of his rapacity. Events will show how near this suppositious 
case comes to the realities of life. 


We have cited Mr: Macintyre’s general notions relative to colo- 
nial aristocracies. The following passage refers to the same subject. 


The evil principle of the British monopolizing system of colonization, lies 
in the placing of a third party between the state as the proprietor of the public 
lands, and the men by whose industry the lands are to be made productive. 
Throughout the whole system, from the first grant issued by Queen Eliza- 
beth, dowu to the liast, charter given to a New Zealand Company, the same 
fatal error is preserved. The grantees of the lands bestowed by Quesn Eliz- 
abeth and her successors, soon found out, that without labourers, their pos- 
sessions were unproductive wastes. 

A third party, as proprietor between the state and the cultivators, acts 
either with profuse liberality, pernicions to those who receive it—or, if gain 
is to be made, he squeezes out of the laborious cultivator, as much of the pro- 
duce of the land as possible. A man who received a whole province as an 
estate, was at times very bountiful in his grants to other persons, with a view 
to encourage them to do something to improve the lands. Hence a struggle 
was carried on, by a few persons greedy of gain, to subdue nature in the 
wilderness of a boundless extent. 


_The theocratic aristocracy is the object of Mr. Macintyre’s special 
dislike, the order being pronounced to be the most rapacious, and 
one that ‘appears to exult in the exhibition of a barefaced disregard 
of the rights of humanity ;” whose “cry has ever been,.Give flesh to 
roast for the priest—but thou shalt give it me now, and if not I will 
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take it by force!” ‘The lay and the landed branches, however, are 
bad enough; for they make the food of the people the basis of their 
power and privileges. : 


The landed Aristocracy, that make the laws for this great manufacturing 
and commercial nation, tax themselves to the amount of only about two and 
one-third per cent. of the national burdens; while they tear from the sub- 
sistence, or tax the industry of the people, to the amount of ninety-seven and 
two-thirds per cent.! Scarcely one person out of a hundred is aware of the 
real state of the case, and hence the apathy of the people. This is a question 
of the greatest personal interest to every individual, however humble, in the 
United Kingdom, and it is of vast importance to the farming, manufacturing, 
commercial, shipping, banking, and every other interest in the country. 

How does it happen, that each and all of these interests are successively, or 
almost at times simultaneously, in a state of depression and apparent decay ? 
And how comes it that the landed interest, or, in other words, the few hundred 
families that form the legislature, flourish amid the universal distress, and 
year after year, and generation after generation, become richer in lands, 
houses, and stock, as the property of the other classes diminishes, and the 
labour of the poor man, by all his efforts, cannot supply him with food ? 

It will be again said, by the supporters of the present system, that the le- 
gislators are not exempted from the operation of their own laws, and, as con- 
sumers, are subject to the same duty on their corn, sugar, and beer, as the 
poor artisans of Manchester or Paisley, or as the miserable agricultural 
labourer on his 7s. to 10s. a week! But it is real mockery to justify our 
fiscal laws, by pleading the liability of their makers to those laws. ‘The class 
of men who are the law-makers are few in number, but of great value as 
proprietors; they tax themselves as consumers, but, from the smallness of 
their numbers, contribute little to the revenue; and they keep their pro- 
perty, which would give a great deal, free from all burdens. 

We have to look to this source for the cause of the distress of the country. 
Common sense will at once teach men, that when consumption is thus se- 
verely taxed for a long period of years, and property allowed to remain scath- 
less, labourers toil in vain, and sink in a struggle with famine and disease, 
and the fruit of industry, which at first accumulated into capital, at length 
disappears from the possessors. When to the enormous load of taxation or 
consumption, is to be added the still larger amount indirectly abstracted, 
through means of monopolies of bread, corn, and other provisions, the wonder 
is, that the British people have not long ere this, sunk under the effects of 
such a spoliatory system. No other race of people could have survived it 
so long. 


But aristocracy not only makes the food of the people the basis of 
their power, but as a monopolism would check the bounty of nature, 
and restrain the commercial intercourse of nations. How monstrous 
is the doctrine that there is no room at nature’s feast for a vast por- 
tion of mankind ! 


The Creator has been charged with the responsibility of the destitution and 
misery of a great portion of the human race, in the doctrine of the modern 
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school of economists, which asserts, that man increases in a ratio beyond 
the increase of food provided for him on earth! Against a doctrine so im- 
pious, all nature cries, No! It is man himself, who, through laws which 
betray a dulness united to a selfishness of feeling, inflicts the curse on his 
fellows. ‘The means of subsistence are spread in abundance over the earth, 
some spots have more and some less, but an exchange could be made to 
equalize the division. God covers the ground with vegetation—he puts the 
seeds in a shape fit for transport to any region. He, by his distribution of 
land and water, invites man to exert his faculties, and improve the advan- 
tages placed at his hand. The stretching of the great continents and 
principal countries of the globe from north to south, and the direction of 
the chief rivers between those points, would instruct men, that Providence 
designed a mutual exchange of commodities, raised in the various climates 
between the equator and the poles. 

Even within the limited space of the British islands, nature has given the 
elements of exchange—in fish from the Orkneys, and cattle from the High- 
lands of Scotland, for the wheat and the hops. of Kent. How much more 
extensive is the space, and varied the productions, between Great Britain 
and Spain, America and Southern Asia! The Euphrates, the Nile, the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Cambodia, the Volga, the Dnieper, the Rio de la 
Plata, the Mississipi, the St. Lawrence, are all prepared to convey the pro- 

duce of countries under cold climates, to warmer regions near their mouths, 
or from warm to colder climates. The Amazon and the Orinoco rivers, and 
the great rivers of China, appear to be exceptions to this rule, but they 
really are not; for although their general direction is in one zone, yet as 
the level of the countries whence they issue, is so much higher than the 
regions through which the main streams flow, the productions of the higher 
countries are actually those of cold climates. 

There will always be rich and poor on the earth; were it not so, a stimu- 
lus to active exertion would be wanting, and men would sink into passive 
machines. Poverty is a relative term; but a man is not poor, who, by the daily 
labour of his body or mind, gains sufficient wholesome food and raiment for 
himself and family. There is a very sweetness in the food to which exer- 
tion has given an appetite. 

A government stands towards a people in the relation of a parent to his 
family, and if it neglect to provide the means of subsistence, or put obstacles 
in the way of the people procuring their food, that government takes upon 
itself a fearful responsibility. 

According to the law of God and nature, no class or order of men, form- 
ing a government, have a right to tax the food of the rest of the citizens, 
in order to save their own property from taxation. 

The proportion of the fruits of the earth demanded by Moses was a land 
or property tax, and nothing else; or it may be called the rent of the soil, 
paid to God as the proprietor. It formed the total burden of taxation, for 
the support of the worship of God, and for the general expenses of the 
government of the country. 

Such is the stupifying effect of the avaricious disposition on legislators, 
that the laws of many countries excite, among impartial investigators, con- 
tempt for their authors.. But the varied expressions, which the smiles of 
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pity and derision give to the beholder, is soon overcast by the gloom which 
the fiendish spirit of those laws throws around. : 

The aristocratic sect of political economists, to whom reference has been 
made, turn round to millions of the human race, and tell them that there is 
no room for them at nature’s feast! But how can they thus impeach the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Author of nature, with their knowledge of the 
provision-laws made by dominant parties among the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
and the English! 

The laws made by the aristocratic government of Spain, decreed that the 
olive and the vine should be rooted out and destroyed from the soil of Mexico, 
and prohibited the cultivation there of every article that might interfere 
with the consumption of the productions of Spain. 

The colonial regulations established by the monoplizing government of 
Holland, condemned to destruction all the produce of their Spice Islands, 
that exceeded the limited quantities assigned for the markets of Europe, 
held under monopoly. ‘The Dutch Spice Islands have been appropriately 
called the gardens of the earth, and nature is there most exuberant in her 
productions; but man interposes his laws, and casts a blight on what he 
touches. 

The sugar laws made by the colonial power in England, are in principle 
precisely similar to the Spanish and Dutch decrees, for they are established 
to uphold a necessary article of consumption at an extravagant price, in — 
order to enrich a few hundred families at the expense of millions of con- 
sumers. 


We might have extracted many more entertaining passages than 
the bulk of those quoted. ‘These, however, may serve to satisfy the 
reader that Mr. Macintyre can divest subjects which are daily dis- 
cussed by tens of thousands to the most hackneyed degree, and which 
are in themselves not of the most attractive nature, of most of their 
forbidding character and dryness. We have also felt the propriety 
of keeping the minds of the people directed in these pressing times 
to the question, whence arise the evils which are wringing the heart 
of the empire, and how are we to escape a still more miserable, em- 
bittered, and direful condition? If we are implicitly to follow our 
author, there is little hope for us in the present race of statesmen, 
who,—unlike all great lawgivers, whose distinguishing power was 
that of foresight, continually look backwards. Sir Robert Peel 
himself, who is characterised as “‘ one of the phenomena of the age,” 
is “quite deficient of the higher powers of the mind, which are 
shown in invention.” ‘Fact and plausibility” are the principal 
qualities which give him ascendancy. But what is to be done in our 
hollow state, in our lack of forward-looking—future-grasping men ? 
“‘ This country must settle its account with the aristocracy as it ma 
think proper.” The nation ‘‘ must shortly make up its mind whether 
an aristoracy shall be compelled to do justice, or a people remain 
impoverished and unhappy; and more than that, it must decide 
in the extreme case, whether an aristocracy shall survive, or a 


people perish.” 
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Art. IV.—Egypt and the Holy Land in 1842: with Sketches of 
Greece, Constantinople, and the Levant. By W. D.Srent, B.A. 


2vols. Bentley. 


Mr. STENT, starting from Malta, visited Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, 
—crossed the desert to Gaza,—extended his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, Jordan, the Dead Sea, &c.; he afterwards directed his course 
to Beirout, the account of his travels closing at Constantinople. 
There is consequently nothing of novelty in respect of the route nor 
of the places at which he alighted or sojourned; nor can it be said 
that there is newness in the manner of the author, or in the matter 
of his thoughts. Indeed some of his subjects have not only been 
rendered threadbare, but often and years ago have they been much 
more spiritedly described and sensibly commented upon. Altogether 
our traveller seems to be what is understood by the phrase “‘ a good 
sort of person ;” plain, practical, and religious; ready to be pleased 
with whatever met his eye for the first time, and willing to tell all 
that he knew or felt about it. He does not look like a book-maker ; 
that is to say, he did not travel in order to publish the results of his 
observations, but published because he travelled, and had collected a 
mass of notes that seemed to him to have value. If we except his 
enthusiasm in regard to sacred scenes and subjects when in the Holy 
Land, he evinces little of that colouring commodity. Classical an- 
tiquities did not draw deeply upon his time; neither does he display 
any particular favour for natural science. He isa jog-trot sort of 
tourist, forming an agreeable companion; but being far from com- 
petent to set your heart on fire, or to rivet you to his volumes; for 
these without much reluctance will be laid aside at any time, just as 
they will as soon as a leisure moment is at command be frankly taken 
up again, to be relinquished ungrudgingly whenever another interrup- 
tion occurs. 

Mr. Stent has a good deal of the utilitarian in his constitution, and 
would perhaps distinguish himself if he were employed on economical 
Statistics. At Athens, for instance, he showsa taste in that diréction ; 
or at least for collecting minute information that would be serviceable 


to any stranger who might happen to follow in the same track of 
travel. 


Before the arrival of the court, land around Athens might be purchased 
at a few shillings per acre, which realizes at this day several pounds: the 
value of building-ground there has risen from sixpence the square yard to 
eight times that sum. Among the inducements to reside in this country, the 
low price of provisions would act as an important consideration ; butcher’s 
meat varying from twopence to threepence per pound, while fruits and 
vegetables are extremely cheap and abundant. A well-fattened turkey costs 
from two shillings, and the small fowls from sixpence each. The game 
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includes the red-legged partridge ; snipes and woodcocks abounding through- 
out the country ; with pheasants, deer, and wild boar, in particular localities. 
The former are met with near Missolonghi, but the coasts of Albania and the 
Western shores of the Morea afford excellent amusement to the sportsman in 
quantity and variety. . 

Woodcocks are in such excess that we loathed the sight of them at our 
table ; the price is from sixpence a bird. Lambs are slaughtered so small 
that one was served for our dinner as a hare, being scarcely of greater size. 
It is not the custom to cook either of these animals with the head remaining 
on them. 

The butter is quite white, having a burned flavour; it is made by simply 
propelling the material to and fro ina bladder. The honey of Hymettus 
maintains its classic fame: amid all the changes of Attica, the Cecropian 
bees remain in their wonted excellence: the aroma of the honey is truly 
delicious, arising from the thyme, whence it is plentifully culled. * * * 

Owing to ignorance in their manufacture, the oil and wine are very infe- 
rior ; the latter is, indeed, almost nauseous, quantities of rosin being mixed 
with it, not only for the purpose of fining, but to prevent acidity: notwith- 
standing, it is largely consumed by the lower classes of the community, who 
delight also in garlic, olives, bread, milk, and fruits. 


Jerusalem had special attractions for Mr. Stent; and yet he adds 
little to our knowledge of the people or the antiquities of that vener- 
able place,—not even by his sympathies awakening much fresh inter- 
est in its history and prospects. ‘The most important particulars, 
and the newest that we have found, relate to the Protestant Bishop 
lately arrived there ; but our author, although of course a zealous 
member and hearty admirer of the Anglican Church, gives but a 
sorry account of the condition and prospects of the communion. We 
quote several paragraphs descriptive of what our traveller observed 
and personally ascertained on the subject. 


A small upper room, within the city, on the lower slopes of Sion, appro- 
priately fitted up, and ascended by a staircase from without, is as yet the 
only place for the administration of our holy worship ; and that was too spa- 
cious for the little flock that assembled there, including, besides ourselves, 
only the architect, the Bishop’s family, with a portion of his household, and 
two Missionaries. - - ° a 

Adjoining the temporary chapel, are laid the foundations of the new Pro- 
testant Church; for which the ground is excavated to the depth of fifty feet, 
through accumulated rubbish. Assuredly it will now stand, for it is not 
only founded on a rock, but “her foundations are upon the holy hill, and the 
Lord loveth the gates of Sion more than all the dwellings of Jacob :” once 
more, ‘‘ out of Sion hath God appeared in perfect beauty.” 

This sacred edifice is intended to contain five hundred persons. Where 
so many are to be found, remains yet to be seen. God will, if it be so de- 
creed, prosper the work. 

As yet, the only Protestants in the ‘‘ City of God” are the Consul, a very 
trifling number of Hebrew converts, and the Missionaries. The prayers of 
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our liturgy are read daily at seven o’clock in the morning in Hebrew, and in 
the evening in the English language: on a sabbath afternoon, and on other 
occasions, the German is used in addition. 

Having received an invitation to attend evening service in the confined, 
though comfortable, well-furnished residence of the Bishop, in a narrow street, 
I gladly availed myself of the privilege: and subsequently enjoyed much 
conversation with him. His family consists of a wife, daughters, a gover- 
ness, chaplin, two or three English servants, and a medical man,—a most 
requisite addition, the climate at certain seasons being decidedly unhealthy, 
the rain falling in spring causing fevers and ague: so severely was the 
architect suffering, that on the occasion of our dining at his residence he was 
compelled to keep his bed. ° ° a a 

The Greek Church, which is not opposed so strongly as its sister of Rome 
to the tenets of Protestantism, gives its countenance, in some degree, to this 
new mission, which, though undoubtedly detested by the Turks, and not 
strengthened by a guarantee to be depended on from the Sultan, was yet, as 
regards appearance, received with due marks of respect ; the Governor of 
Jerusalem, accompanied by a guard of honour, having gone out to meet it on 
arriving from Jaffa, and escorting it into the scene of its future labours. 

The prospect, it must be confessed, is at this moment aught but cheering ; 
the continuation of the building of the church being, by the last report, for- 
bidden by authority. 


There are notices to touch the feelings in the following about the 


Jews who dwell in the Holy City: 


So slight is the trade in the Holy City, that, except during the period 
about Easter, when it is thronged with pilgrims, a peculiar stillness prevails, 
Its population approaches thirty thousand, composed of Mahometans, Jews, 
and Christians: to all these distinct quarters are assigned; those for the 
former being in the neighbourhood of their chief mosque ; the latter, of whom 
the Armenians are the wealthiest, and the Greeks most numerous, reside 
in the Western parts, in the vicinity of their convents. But the Jews, 
strangers in their own land, dwell at the foot of Mount Sion, in the lowest 
districts. They are poor and cruelly oppressed; yet of late they have de- 
cidedly increased in number, now amounting probably to five or six thousand ; 
and many come hither from distant climes, when of advanced age, in order 
to lay their bones by the side of their great forefathers. Several of this 
misguided race may be occasionally observed bewailing their sad fate, at an 
ancient ruined wall which divides Mount Moriah from Acra, in consequence 
of a tradition that it was a portion of the Temple. And a truly interesting 
though piteous sight was it to witness, as | did, many fair ones of the 
daughters of Judah, “‘ arrayed in robes of virgin white,” seated in silence, on 
their Sabbath eve, around the southern slopes of Sion. 


We have intimated that Mr. Stent’s enthusiasm found utterance 
as soon as he entered Palestine ; and although he must be sufficiently 
a scholar to visit Greece with a knowledge of its classical attractions, 
he seems to have cherished a still deeper acquaintance with Scrip- 
tural history. Hence itis that he followed the steps of the Redeemer 
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with devout feelings, although we think he betrays at times a cre- 
dulity which previous travellers might have guarded him against. 
The brevity of his descriptions, however, is worthy of imitation ; and 
some of his conjectures as well as scraps of information are deserving 
of notice. For example, his testimony will not support the stories 
which say that fish will not live in the waters of the Dead Sea. The 
statements which were made by persons familiar with the place were 
of quite a contrary nature; and he himself saw wild ducks alight and 
swim on the surface of the lake; although it ;has been fabled that 
birds cannot live in the exhalations which ascend from it. 

Steaming it from Beirout to Constantinople gives occasion for the 
scene of bustle and amusement now to be described. 


The steamer was to convey us in eight days, to Constantinople ; the fare 
for each thither being ten pounds, besides five shillings per day for meals. 
Our captain and crew were remarkably civil; the berths and saloon suffi- 
ciently commodious; and we were daily treated to madeira, and once or 
twice to champagne also. 

The weather, with only one day’s exception, was propitious; the party, 
too, was extremely agreeable, including English, Irish, and American; so 
that, being furnished in addition with a tolerable library, the trip was truly 
delightful, especially when such magnificent imposing scenery was conti- 
nually offered to the view. ‘The general drawback to our comfort was the 
cramped condition of the deck, which was literally thronged with passengers ; 
and among them filthy Turks, who, with their wives and children, continued 
unceasingly squalling or smoking, praying or devouring garlic, to the no 
slight disgust of our organs of hearing, seeing, and smelling, besides ob- 
structing a promenade. ‘These poor people looked most destitute: scarcely 
had they a rude piece of sackcloth, perhaps, to protect them from the night 
air, and with food most meagre in quantity and bad in quality, to satisfy 
their craving appetites. 

On the deck of the second class passengers were, moreover, numbers of 
dogs, the enormous tailed sheep of Lebanon, besides horses from Syria, sent 
as a present to the Sultan. A never-failing source of amusement was af- 
forded by the harem of Selim Pacha; consisting of eight fair ones, though 
forsooth some were Nubians, and therefore none of the fairest. These 
were permitted to come on deck for two hours daily; but were always 
closely veiled and wrapped in the common ample white linen or cotton robe, 
seated too in a solitary corner, with a large sheet spread before them to 
prevent the vulgar gaze, and their attendant black keeping vigilant guard. 
Their cabin could be clearly discerned from the window above; and 
on my presuming to approach it, when opened for the sake of air, the chief 
protector of the happy ladies thrust me back with violent gesticulations, 
looking bowstrings and daggers unutterable at the presumption of the in- 
fidel dog for having the impudence to cast an eye towards the unfortunates ; 
who, however, made themselves happy enough in working, playing, and 
chatting with the attendant Nubian slave ; whose doings we could clearly 
discern through a crevice in the adjoining apartment. 
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Art. IV. 


|. Marmaduke Wyvill; or, the Maid’s Revenge. By Henry Wo. 
Hersert. 3 vols. Colburn. 


9, Gabrielle ; or, Pictures of a Reign. By Louisa Stuart CosTELLo. 
3 vols. Newby. 


Mr. HERBERT is notan entire stranger in the realms of fiction. In 
the preface this disclosure is made :—“ In presenting him for the 
first time in propria persona as a candidate for the favour of his 
countrymen, the author of ‘Oliver Cromwell’ takes the liberty in 
the first place to thank them for the kindness with which they re- 
ceived that work, when introduced to their notice under the dis- 
guised sanction of Mr. Horace Smith, and to express a hope that 
they will not deny to ‘Marmaduke Wyvill’ that meed of encourage- 
ment by which alone he was emboldened again to appear before 
them.” The story partakes of the character of historical romance, 
being laid at a period in English annals, viz., that of the Great 
Rebellion, which the author must have made the subject of his fond 
and partial study ; and precise as well as animated are many of the 
pictures of the men and manners, the incidents and scenes that dis- 
tinguished that extraordinary epoch, which the tale unfolds. The 
work is skilfully constructed and carefully executed. There is power 
at the same time that there is tastefulness in the writing. The dia- 
logue is natural and often dramatic; and altogether the tale is one 
which keeps up the reader’s interest, besides impressing right lessons, 
and exciting in the heart sentiments that are either melting or eleva- 
ting. Our chief objection is that Mr. Herbert uses up the staple and 
stock, may we not add, the hackneyed situations and turns of fortune, 
of the novel-school; and that his descriptions, however beautiful in 
themselves and abstractedly, his incidents however stirring, his sen- 
timentality though removed from the morbid, and his delineations of 
character though clearly sketched, present little that is new melo- 
dramatically, still less anything that seems to us exquisite on account 
of nicety of touch, and far from that spontaneous energy of thought 
and soaring pinion of imagination which proclaim originality and 
conscious independence. One cannot, we think, but feel persuaded 
that the author is capable of better things,—cannot but marvel wh 
it is that he has not done more with the materials at his hand, and 
through the sympathies which he cherishes. 

The story opens immediately after the Battle of Worcester, where 
the royal troops were so signally routed. It is on the evening of that 
important day that Alice Selby, daughter of the owner of Wolverton 
Manor, happens to be at a small fishing house which commands a 


view of the road. Asshe isabout to return homeward her attention 
Is suddenly arrested. 
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But atthat very moment a dull flat report, as of a distant gun-shot, broke 
the silence, and the dog pricked his pendulous ears, and stalked with a low 
growl to the door-way, while the lady turned her head quickly towards the 
window, whence she had just withdrawn. Her first glance was towards 
the road, and where it crossed the hill-top she saw clearly the head of a 
man, and then his whole figure, with his horse, rise rapidly against the bril- 
liant gleam of the western sky; so instantaneous was his transit, however, 
that she would almost have distrusted her eye-sight, had not the clatter of 
hoofs, dashing fiercely down the hill side, assured her of its accuracy, for now 
the slope and base of -the hill were all in misty and uncertain shadow. Be- 
fore she had well thought on what she had scarce seen, another, and another, 
and another head crossed the steep verge, and as they crossed it were dis- 
covered, by the bright glitter, to be covered with steel caps, the well known 
head-dress of the puritan troopers; another second sufficed to bring into 
full view a party of some twenty horse, who halted for a moment on the 
summit. A dozen of quick flashes ran along their front, and the sharp 
rattle of a volley followed; again a minute, and they too had galloped down 
the slope, and were enveloped in thick gloom. All this passed in less time 
than it has taken to describe it, but still the lady had marked and understood 
it all, and acted on the instant as a kind heart, instigated by woman’s natu- 
ral sympathy with the oppressed dictated, With a quick step she left the 
fishing-house, and stood upon a little flight of steps which ran down 
a platform level with the bridge, to the stream’s brink. And scarcely 
had she reached her stand before the single horseman wheeled round the 
angle of the wood, and crossed the bridge at as fast a rate as his drooping 
steed could compass. The pursuers, scarcely five hundred yards behind 
him, were still beyond the woodland, which alone hindered them from seeing 
him. 

‘‘ Hist!” she cried, ‘hist, sir cavalier!’ in clear low tones, which made 
themselves distinctly audible to him whom she addressed, though they would 
have been scarcely heard at three yards distance. ‘“* Halt, as you love your 
life !—halt, for God’s sake!” 


The cavalier who has been thus speeding from the Roundheads is 
none other than the hero of the story; Alice, of course, being the 
heroine. She succeeds in directing and guiding him so as to elude 
the pursuers; and at length the pair reach old Mark Selby’s baro- 
nial dwelling. The father, daughter, and Marmaduke stand in the 
library, where after some words, a little dumb show, and a few preli- 
minary movements, asecret opening is discovered. And now for the 
business of elaborate concealment. 


** Alice,” the old man said, ‘‘to-bed, we will speak more to-morrow— 
pass in, sir!” And the girl left the room, and hurried to her chamber with 
a glad but quick-throbbing heart ; and the stranger entered the dark pas- 
sage, and old Mark Selby followed him, and drew the concealed panel, 
masked by the ponderous book-shelves, after him: and the old library 
was tenantless again, and not a soul could have suspected, though he had 
searched it for a month, that private passage. But when they stood within 
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it the old man struck a light, and lit the lamp, and raised it to the face of 
his new guest, and gazed into his features as though he would have read his 
soul. ‘ Ha,’’ he said—‘ha,” and paused again a little while, and then 
added, ‘‘ Be it so—I will trust you.” And no word passed between them more, 
for the old man almost angrily imposed strict silence when the stranger would 
have spoken. And far he led him by long and winding corridors, delved 
through, the thickness of the wall, up-stairs and down, till he had brought 
him to a low dark vault, scarce six feet perpendicular height by twelve in 
circuit, in which stood a table of dark oak, an old arm-chair, two or three 
stools of the same plain material, and a large pallet bed, heaped high with 
blankets, and soft coverlets, and sheets of snowy whiteness. Besides these 
articles of furniture the gloomy chamber contained nothing but a few shelves, 
in one corner whereon were piled two or three pewter platters, an earthen 
bowl and pitcher, a salt-cellar, a knife-case, a cruise of oil, and four tall 
Venice wine-glasses. There was no carpet on the floor, nor any hang- 
ings on the bare plaistered walls; nor was there any window, or even shot- 
hole, whereat a single ray of blessed daylight could peer in to cheer the sad 
soul of the inmate. As if to compensate, however, for this want, there were 
no less than three doors beside that which had admitted them, massive and 
steel clenched, and secured by bolts of singular device, and bars and chains 
of iron. 

“This is a poor abode, young sir,”’ said Selby, as he set down the lamp 
upon the table, ‘‘ but it is safe, at least, and that to one in your condition is 
something always. No person now alive, save Alice and myself, knows the 
existence of this hiding-place, much less the ways that lead toit; and you, 
before you quit it, must swear by all that men hold holy, never by word or 
deed, by sign or hint, or writing, to reveal it. Meantime, here will we 
shelter you until such time as we may send you forth in safety. | Food shall 
be brought you daily, and light, and change of raiment, and if you wish it, 
books, but on society you must not count, not even on ours, for carefully 
we must eschew suspicion. Before I leave you to repose, one other secret 
of your dwelling place I must disclose to you.”” He opened, as he spoke, 
another door, and showed a narrow stairway, winding, as it seemed, down- 
ward into interminable gloom. 

‘At the foot of these steps,” he said, pointing through the opening, “‘ you 
will find what appears a square well of water, and by ita trap door; the 
first will furnish you the means of cleanliness and comfort, and by the latter 
you may cast into the moat nightly the remnants of your food, and aught 
else, that if discovered here might cause suspicion. On no account, how- 
ever, enter the well to bathe, for it were certain death, unless you knew the 
secret. Be careful when you pass those stairs te do it very silently,—here 
you cannot be heard though you should sing or whistle, there it were perilous 
indeed. The other doors lead elsewhere, and are locked. Let me know 
now who is my guest; and pledge me, as a soldier and a gentleman, your 
word of honour not to leave this apartment, except by the door I have shown 
you, leading to the water. You would risk all our lives by wandering about 
the corridors.” 


9 


6é 


Marmaduke remains for weeks in the most wonderfully secret 
chamber, but at length makes his escape to France; although not till 
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after the ministering angel, Alice, has lost as well as, she confidingly 
trusts, made captive a heart, but all with the entire concurrence of 
the father ; who, however, on account of the suspicions of his having 
secreted the cavalier, is obliged along with the heroine, to make his 
escape. ‘They find themselves in Paris, Wyvill in the meanwhile 
having distinguished himself in the French service. But alas! the 
gentleman is as fickle as the lady is faithful. One scene,—it is in the 
palace garden,—crowns the slow-coming convictions of the maiden. 


After a. while, ‘‘ Well, Alice,” said her cousin, “I think we have had 
enough of this. If Monsieur de Bellefonds will be so good as to inquire 
for my carriage at the gate, we wiil sit down and wait for his return in this 
quiet arbour.” The place of which she spoke was no more than a nook or 
green recess, hollowed out of the thickness of a great yew hedge, with a 
seat capable of accommodating two, or at most three persons, overlooking the 
principal jet d’eau and carrefour, the great or common centre from which 
the several avenues diverged. ‘The gentleman bowed and walked quickly 
off towards the gate of the Tuilleries, and the two ladies sat down in the 
shade, neither of them for the moment much inclined to talk ;. for there is a 
re-action which follows the excitement of very forced and brilliant conver- 
sation, as surely as it does excitement of any other kind, and a sort of vague 
lassitude, which makes them rather to think within themselves than to speak 
of what had been passing. It happened to be the case, however, that the 
same hedge in which the sylvan seat was framed where they were sitting, 
was the external boundary of a maze or labyrinth, laid out with rare skill 
and many intricate and double windings; and exactly behind the spot where 
Alice sat, another similar recess had been cut in the thickness of the hedge 
opening to the walk behind, and only separated from the bower in front by 
a few inches of thick evergreen foliage, sufficient, indeed, to prevent the 
eye from discerning any thing beyond, but suffering every word that was 
spoken to pass through its leafy screen. This seat, the existence of which 
had been suspected by neither of the ladies, was unoccupied when they first 
sat down ; but scarcely had they been there a minute, when they discovered 
the footsteps of two persons, one evidently a lady, coming along the walk 
behind them, and immediately afterwards became aware that they had paused 
almost beside them. A moment afterwards, the sweet and low-toned voice 
of a woman was heard, saying, ‘‘ Oh, this is very wrong; I fear that it is 
very wrong, indeed. What will my father say when he misses me, and finds 
that you have come off with me?” 

‘Say ? why what should he say, sweet Isabella,’ answered a man in tones, 
each note of which struck to the very heart of Alice, ‘but that you are a 
wild one ever, and ran away into the maze, and that I came to seek for you, 
lest you should lose your way. But Isabel, it is not you, but I that have 
indeed strayed from my road, and if you will not deign to lead me back I 
fear me I am lost for ever. Beautiful, beautiful Isabella, listen one moment ; 
nay, do not turn your head away, nor beat the carth so proudly angry with 
that small foot; listen, for I must speak. I cannot be confined, and cribbed, 
and fettered by their confounded rules of convenance, and I must speak and 
be answered. T adore you; words cannot speak my adoration; and you’ 
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know it,—yes, well you know it, Isabella,—-and you have smiled on me, and 
seemed not wholly to despise my suit. Speak then, speak, Isabella, and say 
can you not love me? will you not be mine?” ) 

The moment she had recognised the voice, Alice grasped Henriette by the 
arm so rigidly, that instantly she comprehended what was passing ; and when 
her cousin would have risen, detained her quietly, yet by a hold so firm, 
that she could not escape from it without creating so much noise as would 
have reached the ears of the others. 

A second or two followed before any answer was returned by the girl, and 
there was a sound that might have been either that of weeping, or of sup- 
pressed laughter; but when she spoke her voice was clear and silvery, and, 
perhaps, even pitched somewhat higher than before. ‘ Yes,” she said, 
‘Major Wyvill, I will be quite frank with you—I have perceived your at- 
tentions—nay, chafe not—your love if you will—and 1 will not say that I 
have perceived them altogether with indifference-—but ere I give my love 
I must be certain. And I am not quite certain, sir—I have heard some- 
thing whispered of love passages in England—something of a fair girl who 
rescued Captain Wyvill from strange peril, and loved, and was loved in re- 
turn—methinks.”’ 

“Mere talk,” Marmaduke answered, interrupting her—‘“‘ mere empty idle 
slander, uttered by fools who know not, or knaves who care not, what they 
publish, Nay—dearest, loveliest Isabella—I swear to you that my whole 
heart is yours—yours only—and for ever! Why she—she was the merest 
country girl—I never thought of her.” 

“Enough,” whispered Alice vehemently, ‘I will hear no more,” and 
starting to her feet, she hurried out of the little arbour before Henriette had 
time to hinder her. 

Ay, and that was enough for poor Alice. From that day she began to 
droop. 


’ 


We must not disclose the sequel of the story, which now be- 
comes more complicated and interesting. Neither do we speak 
further of the manner of the maid’s revenge, than to say that it is re- 
fined, nor more of the denouement generally than that it is accordant 
With poetical justice at least towards the faithless cavalier. 

Miss Costello’s Gabrielle is also of the nature of a romance of the 
historical class, dealing with the scenery and chronicles of France in 
the manner of one familiar with them; nay, as if her sojourns and 
sympathies were almost engrossed by the elements which the wilder 
parts of the country, as well as the more dazzling passages of its 
courtly annals furnish. ‘The period chosen is that of the Grand 
Monarche when the splendour, intrigue, and vice of the palace and 
the capital may be said to have reached their summit; when Paris 
was thronged by the heartless and profligate from all quarters; and 
when the power of the aristocracy in the more distant provinces ex- 
hibited the least scrupulous features of feudal arrogance. The his- 
torical characters introduced besides Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Queen, are De Fontages, De Montespan, and De Maintenon, 
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De Grammont, young De Sevigné, the Physician Fagon, Ninon 
de l’Enclos, with numerous others, real as well as fancied. Much of 
the story is taken up with the pomps of Paris, and the intrigues and 
fortunes of the three mistresses. To this same department may be 
assigned the schemings of Lomaria,—a Breton noble, and the villain 
of the fiction,—-to procure a wife with a fortune. ‘The contrasted 
and more romantic portion, intended to relieve the formalities of busy 
idleness and polished depravity at Paris, give us a tale of bigamy; 
Gabrielle, the daughter of a hotel keeper being beheld and beloved 
by Count de Mezeraye, but under the disguise of an artist. A mar- 
riage takes place, and he passes the principal part of his time with 
the innocent and beautiful girl, pleading regimental business to his 
prior wife as the reason of his absence. The end, however, is not 
joyous. We must not omit mentioning that the tale of a gipsy hero 
is intertwined with both parts of the story, but without any neces- 
sity; just as other tales are foisted in to the marring and confusion 
of the fiction. 

The faults of the work are,—bad construction, and want of 
naturalness in regard to situation, incident, character, and speech. 
It is an artificial affair from beginning to end; but felt to be so much 
more when read as a whole, than when any one of the stop-stories is 
alone read. On the other hand Miss Costello excels in de- 
scription, in her knowledge of manners, and in her display of inti- 
macy with French annals, costume, and personal passages. Her 
literature too is graceful, though lifeless rather than animated, just 
as are her conceptions and sentiments. 

The courtiers and court of Louis the Fourteenth do not appear 
to be particularly well adapted for romantic fiction, supposing that 
the novelist intends to keep pretty near to the truth both of character 
and incident. One cannot sympathize with persons and scenes where 
utter heartlessness, unceasing envyings, and struggling intrigue were 
the elements of thought and occupation; unless indeed we except 
the cold levities of the wittier spirits as some relief. At any rate 
Miss Costello has not the original genius or the acquired skill to be 
faithful in her portraiture of forbidding and reluctant subjects, and at 
the same time to excite an interestin them. But we must give some 
examples; and shall select two of the best, because being much of 
the nature of separate, distinct, and complete tales, they do not in- 
volve a critical examination of the larger constructive power, or 
questions relative to consistency and probability. 

We first extract a scene where Gabrielle and a bevy of the 
courticrs figure. She has come to Paris to petition for Mezeraye’s 
pardon. This purpose has reached the ears of the worthless clique ; 
and for their amusement they contrive to bewilder the earnest sup- 
pliant, and to deceive her by a mock audience. De Grammont 
personates the King: and the scene is enacted at Ninon’s :-— 
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The hour arrived, and the aunt and niece were punctual, <A thousand 
hopes and fears agitated the mind of the latter, as she thought of the 
probable consequences of her interview with the King ; and as the carriage 
stopped at the door of the hotel, and De Sevigné handed her from it, it was 
with difficulty she was able to support herself. 

The beautiful Ninon received her with that grace and courtesy for which 
she was celebrated ; and a feeling of remorse sprang up instantly in her mind 
when she beheld her emotion; but the fondness for excitement checked it, 
and she made the speech that had been agreed on, promising that when the 
King arrived she should be summoned. 

She and her aunt were then left in a room alone, and in a short time 
they judged by the bustle in the house that the moment so much desired 
was come. 

They were not kept long in suspense; for the Marquis De Sevigné pre- 
sently entering, informed Gabrielle that she might follow him. With trem- 
bling steps she accepted his hand : and, after passing through a long corridor 
and several rooms, along which a great many persons elezantly dressed were 
stationed, the folding doors of a large saloon were thrown open, and she 
beheld a cavalier, whom she imagined to be the King, surrounded by gentle- 
men, conversing with Mademoiselle Ninon with an air of affability which was 
calculated to give her courage. 

De Grammont, for he it was who personated the Monarch to the life, turned 
round on her entrance, and, looking at her with intent admiration, could 
scarcely suppress an exclamation; while Lomaria, who stood by, at once re- 
cognised the fair creature he had seen at Seignelay. 

Gabrielle, pale and trembling, threw herself at his feet, and awaited his 
pleasure. 

“Speak,” said he in a soft voice, ‘‘and be not alarmed. Louis is not a 
tyrant, that the sight of him should terrify his fair subjects. Tell me the 
cause of your distress, and we will see if it be possible to assist you.”’ 

‘Your Majesty can with one word put an end to the fears and danger of 
three persons,” said Gabrielle: ‘‘ what I now venture to entreat is a safe con- 
duct for one whose wife lies under a false imputation. If he could appear, 
it would be sufficient to release her from suspicion; but he has, alas! com- 
mitted a crime which places his life in peril, and without your Majesty’s 
word of grace he dare not venture before the judges of his wife.” 

“ And his name, fair suppliant, is?—’’ De Grammont was continuing, and 
had bent down his head towards the weeping girl, when the doors were > flung 
open with vio'ence, and the physician Fagon advanced with a rapid step into 
the centre of the room. 

‘Hold, gentlemen!” cried he, in an angry voice: though you may be 
at liberty to play what fool’s games you please when it concerns only your- 
selves, you have no right to deceive and mock the feelings of a lady, whose 
misfortunes are entitled to compassion from all who have a right to the name 
of man. ‘To those dishonourable buffoons who think it a pleasant jest to 
wound the heart of innocenze, I announce that this injured lady is under my 
protection, and is no fitting subject for this disgraceful deception. Rise, madam, 
[ entreat,” he added, addressing Gabrielle: ‘‘ This is no place for you—you 
have been imposed upon by worthless persons, who think their nobility will 
shield them from contempt. Let me lead you back to your aunt, and to your 
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home ; and despair not that the King will yet hear your prayer and listen to 
your sorrows.” 

So sudden was this interruption, and so vehement the indignant manner 
of Fagon, that at first none of all the group had uttered a single word. 
They looked at each other with shame and annoyance: at length De Gram- 
mont spoke. 

“Doctor,” said he, “* you forget in whose presence you are: if it was in- 
deed in the King’s, your insolence might pass unnoticed, for he gives too 
much licence to his menials; but we endure no such conduct, and you had 
better quit the house this instant, while you have escaped the chastisement 
you merit. Lomaria, turn the Doctor out of the presence-chamber: the lady 
is under our protection.” 

Lomaria, with an insolent air, advanced to the Doctor, and laying his hand 
on his cloak, was about to obey the sovereign command: but Fagon laid his 
hand on his sword. 

* Marquis de Gwerrand,” he said, ‘‘ you are not in Brittany, nor are your 
oppressed vassals before you. This is not the aire neuve.” 

Lomaria recoiled, and the paleness of death spread over his countenance ; 


while Fagon took the hand of the bewildered Gabrielle, and led her from the 
saloon. 


As he passed Ninon he addressed her. 

** Madam,” he said, “‘ none know better than I, that in spite of your levity 
you have feelings which should have prevented you from permitting this 
scene.” 

“Come, Fagon,’ said De Sevigné, ‘‘ you insult not Mademoiselle de 
L’Enclos: dare to utter another word, and your descent into the street will 
be more rapid than you anticipated when you ventured to disturb’ our 
amusement.” ; 

**Silence, De Sevigné,” cried Ninon rising: ‘‘ I have acted in a base and 
cruel manner in countenancing this outrage: let no one who values my 
friendship now and for ever oppose Monsieur F'agon, or detain the young 
lady; whose pardon J most earnestly entreat for the part I have taken in 
this affair. Although I am ignorant of her history, 1 am convinced she 
deserves better than even to be seen entering my house. Go, Doctor, and 
take with you my admiration for your zeal, and thanks for your plain 
speaking.” 

No rejoinder was made to this remark ; and Gabrielle was carried rather 
than led to the carriage of her protector, where Madame Collard already sat ; 
and they arrived at her house in a few minutes. 


Our other specimen has more of description in it, and therefore 
also exhibits Miss Costello to advantage. The scene is the execution 
of two of Count Lomaria’s infamous agents, De Maintenon Being 
the prime and subtle mover, for whom the villain employed the most 
nefarious arts. A tragedy succeeds the sacrifice : 


Madame de Sevigné records in her famous letters that she was fortunate 
to get a sight of the procession as she sat at the hotel de Sully, with nu- 
merous ladies of rank, her friends, all of whom appear to have been equally 
gratified. ‘Through many of the streets thus lined, the bridegroom Lomaria, 
and his intimate and inseparable friends de Sevigné, de Grammont, and the 
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rest, rode on their superbly caparisoned horses towards St. Germain de l’ Aux- 
errois. Lomaria’s dress was one which had excited great admiration, and it 
was pronounced by those excellent judges an inimitable one. His mantle 
and doublet were of violet velvet, with an embroidery of diamonds—the first 
lined with black satin, strewed all over with small diamond stars, said’ to 
surpass in richness that of the Prince de Conti on his wedding day. His 
hat was surmounted with a white plume, and fastened with jewels of great 
value, and, as he rode along, the grace and ease with which he managed his 
fiery steed were the theme of admiration in many a crowded balcony, whence 
fair hands were waved to the gallant party as they paced along. As they 
had to pass near the Place de Gréve it was proposed by the bridegroom’s 
friends, and readily assented to by him, that they should turn down that way, 
and see the preparations for the execution: they accordingly directed their 
horses’ heads down a little alley, which leads into the square, and had soon 
gained the opening. In the centre stood a high stake, surrounded by huge 
logs of wood, and light brushwood, and straw spread over them. A band 
of guards stood close to it, preventing the near approach of the populace, 
who were pouring in by every avenue. Presently from the opposite side 
from that at which Lomaria’s party had entered, a cart was seen advancing, 
in which stood the condemned—La Voisin and de Rouville. They were 
dressed in white, and in their hands, tied together with cords, each held a 
torch. La Voisin was very red, and had all the appearance of being intoxi- 
cated—she violentiy repulsed the priest who was by her side, and refused to 
look at the crucifix he held up to her. De Rouville remained motionless, 
with her head bent down upon her breast, her brows strongly knit, and her lips 
pressed closely together. ‘‘ Let us leave this place,” said Lomaria, turning 
pale, “‘ I had no idea the victims had arrived. Ihave no taste for an auto 
da fé.” ‘*We must halt a moment,” said de Sevigné, ‘‘ for the mob is so 
great that we shall scarcely be able to pierce it. Look at La Voisin, they 
say she has been drunk for several days, and is resolved to die merrily. The 
other is de Rouville—poor things how they must feel the jolting of that odious 
cart! they who had so much taste too—it is really a pity. But see—the fair 
Pole recognises us—she gesticulates—she would fain wave her hand, but 
that it is tied. Lomaria, it is surely you she is addressing.”” Lomaria looked 
in the direction his friend pointed, and met the eye of the unfortunate 
woman who was addressing herself to him. | 

The crowd rushed on, their howlings and hootings as the prisoners were 
hurried along became fearful, but above them all the bridegroom heard the 
curses of his nurse de Rouville, as she tore her hair with her manacled hands, 
and strove to break from the guards who held her. ‘‘ There!” cried she, 
“there he rides, flaunting and gay—to church to his bride—he who is a 
greater sinner than us all—a murderer and betrayer. He told me he would 
Save my life at the last, but he abandoned his poor nurse, he turned a deaf 
ear to her prayers—he would not speak one word to Scarron to keep her 
from the stake—but he will not escape. Go—go to the bridal—enter the 
church and shine in beauty and wickedness—but beware of leaving it—the 
Aire Neuve! the Aire Neuve! Bretons do not forgive!” Lomaria spurred 
his horse—his companions did the same, and they soon cleared the crowd, 
and heard only at a distance the shricks of the condemned and the execra- 
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tions of the mob. ‘‘ The fair Poles,” said de Grammont, “‘ who deceived us 
all so well, deserved a better fate, it must be exceedingly painful to die in 
this way.” ‘*Oh!” remarked de Sevigné, ‘I am assured that they will be 
strangled before the pile is lighted—one of their own band who is experienced 
in the art, and says he practised it in the East, has been accepted for the 
office, his dexterity is wonderful—he is a gipsy—we will go one day Lomaria, 
and see some of his performances—it must be very curious—he will exhibit 
on animals, as it is thought wrong to take human subjects—though heaven 
knows our jails are full enough to spare some as specimens.” »« Lomaria 
laughed hoarsely. ‘‘ We shall be late,” said he, ‘‘and the bride will be kept 
waiting. Poor Angelique! she is no doubt already on her way; in a few 
minutes I shall be a rich man.” ‘* What an agreeable sensation that must 
be,” said de Sevigné, ‘I really think I shall give my mother carte blanche 
to marry me to some fortunate heiress—-if they could arrange it all without 
my appearing in the business, I really would not object.” 

Talking thus, the friends arrived at the church door, where they took 
their stations, and waited till the bridal cortege appeared, which it shortly 
after did, and all entered together. ‘There was a great crowd in the square 
before the church, and it was with difficulty a way could be made through 
the concourse of people. Many artizans and persons of a low class were 
mingled with well-dressed groups, all eager to gaze on the scene. Amongst 
them might be observed two men of rather singular appearance, who stuod 
together ; and gravely looked on: they were dressed nearly alike, and wore 
large black hats, very much flapped over their faces, their long hair hanging 
over their shoulders, their nether garments of great amplitude plaited in 
large folds round their waists, and fastened by a girdle, in which were stuck 
the long knife peculiar to their nation: their costume at once proclaimed 
them as Bretons, and the singular patois in which they uttered a few words 
to each other at intervals, left no donbt on the subject. They seemed quite 
careless of the jibes of themob, who cut many jokes on their outlandish 
appearance, but continued to keep close to the door of entrance, one on 
each sice, maintaining their post with great perseverance, as if determined 
to be the first to see the bride and bridegroom when they came forth as man 
and wife. Their apparent desire was soon about to be accomplished, for, 
the ceremony over, the folding doors were thrown open, and the bridal party 
began to walk forward: the Queen, and many of her ladies, had been wit- 
nesses of the ceremony, and when it was finished, Mary Therése, unable to 
suppress a tear, stooped down and imprinted a kiss on the bride's forehead. 
A strain of solenin music filled the aisles as Lomaria gave his hand to An- 
gelique, and led her down the centre aisle to the door, where stood a magni- 
ficent carriage covered with gilding, and the panels richly painted with em- 
blematic figures and devices. Plumes nodded at each corner of the gilded 
roof, the horses we recaparisoned in dazzling colours, and the numerous at- 
tendants were clothed in liveries of the richest description. The pair reached 
the door, and Lomaria handed his bride into the resplendent chariot, a pre- 
sent from the king, and substituted, as a surprise, for the travelling carriage 
which was to have borne the new-married lovers to St. Germain, where a 
grand fete awaited them. Angelique smiled as she observed the change. 
and paused an instant as she placed her foot on the step, turning to Lomaria 
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with a gratified expression, At that moment the two Bretons darted forward, 
their knives gleamed in the air, and before the flash was scarcely observed 
both were buried in the body of the bridegroom. ‘‘L’Aire Neuve!” 
shricked Lomaria as he fell on the steps of the carriage, dying the white 
garments of his bride crimson with his blood. The crowd, paralyzed with 
amazement and horror, pressed forward—many had seen the blow, but 
no one had presence of mind to seek for or seize the assassins, who had dis- 
appeared, and were nowhere to be found, when, the confusion having subsided, 
inquiry was made for them. As de Sevingé, de Grammont, and the rest 
returned with the body of the murdered man to his residence, they again 
crossed the Place de Gréve—the crowd had deserted it—all had hurried to 
the wedding, but in the centre were still seen a few smouldering ashes-——a 
strong smell of fire filled the space, heavy masses of smoke rolled sluggishly 
away, and all told the tale that Les Amis had expiated their crimes, and that 
the catalogue of their dangerous revelations was hushed, by the frightful 
death to which they had been condemned. 





Art. V.—The Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 
Economical Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to the Present ‘Time. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sections V. to VIII. 


Tits is the third of the series of the volumes which Mr. Porter has 
published within these few years, upon the subject of the Progress of 
the Nation in its Social and Economical Relations, from the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century to the Present Time. ‘The first volume 
related to Population and Production; the second was devoted to 
Interchange, Revenue, and Expenditure; and the one before us 
treats of Consumption, Accumulation, Moral Progress, Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies. Mr. Porter’s merit is such as any person of 
high purpose, and exemplary labour may be proud of. He is aman 
of science as weil as of facts; and both are made to point and work 
towards the same enlightened andbenevolentend. Political economy 
with him is something more than an array of satistical tables or eom- 
putations,—although these are numerous ; for the general views de- 
duced have life and language in them; and spite of the dulness or 
erratic taste of the popular reader, will bind his attention to matters 
of a social and moral nature interesting to all, and send him away 
with principles defined, and with more practical impressions than 
probably he ever dreamt of. The author’s mode of selection and 
combination is excellent. Nothing more brief, clear, and substantial 
of the same sort of commodity was ever before provided ; nothing 
more liberal and yet more unflinching, firm, and fruitful of sugges- 
tion. 

Before quoting passages of some length and more or less con- 
nectedly, in order to enable the reader to form a tolerably correct 
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idea of Mr. Porter’s manner of composition, and of his system of 
treatment, arguments, and doctrine, we shall refer to or announce 
several of the more remarkable facts ascertained, or conclusions 
arrived at. For example, under the head of consumption, it is shown 
in respect of bricks and of timber, that the increase has been vast, 
while of gold and silver plate there has been a falling off, even with 
all our growing luxury and display. ‘These results have occurred, be 
it borne in mind, some of them on the one hand outstripping, and 
others again lagging behind, the ratio of population. ‘The falling 
off of plate is the more observable, when it is considered that while 
the consumption was at the highest rate, the prices of bullion were 
unprecedently high. We must refer our readers to the volume itself 
for speculations on the subject, as well as for all others that we may 
name. 

The progress of the nation is conspicuous if the consumption of paper 
be taken into view. Various reasons may be assigned for this improve- 
ment. But not tostop to consider these, let us observe, that it is believed 
great improvements might still be introduced in the manufacture of 
this article if the duty were removed or modified. The candle trade has 
been quoted as a case in point. Says Mr. Porter, ‘ During all the 
time that an excise duty was levied upon candles, it may be said that 
there was no improvement made in their quality; and it is probable 
that, had the duty not been repealed, the regulations enforced by the 
revenue officers would have continued to prevent any such improve- 
ments. No sooner, hewever, were the manufacturers relieved from 
the restraints thus imposed, than their ingenuity was set to work, 
and each year that has since elapsed, has produced one or more in- 
ventions or combinations, whereby the essential good qualities of 
candles have been increased, and their cost, relatively to their value 
in use, diminished.” 

There is another remarkable and suggestive fact connected with 
the history of candles: their use in dwellings, and especially the use 
of wax-candles, has increased in a greater proportion than the popu- 
lation, since the introduction of gas-lighting. A similar rise has 
taken place in the consumption of whale oil. 

Mr. Porter discovers indices of prosperity where others would only 
either perceive enlarged selfishness, material aggrandisement, and 
tokens foreboding of evil and retribution. He does not interpret 
statistics in the way that Mr. Macintyre on Aristocracies would 
adopt; while he also reads chapters of the book of the onward world 
which that gentleman probably has never perused. It is the social 
and the economical progress, rather than the moral aspect of the 
nation that our author contemplates. It is chiefly with the statistics 
of the former branches of political economy that he deals; from these 
drawing general conclusions, and expressing such conclusions in a 
singularly lucid and able manner; so as to have produced a volume 
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that must be interesting to all. We say interesting even in this 
broad sense; for it is impossible for any reader who is capable of re- 
flection and feels merely idle curiosities, not to be taken up with the 
clearest existing view of the national transitions and enlargements in 
a vast variety of departments, or not to experience a generous and 
expanding solicitude when the eye is directed by such a master of 
propects as our author into thé future. To persons whose studies lie 
among statistical details, it cannot be too often repeated, the present 
work is indispensable. 

Many striking and important facts are brought to light in the 
course of Mr. Porter’s laborious collections and patient searching cal- 
culations. The increase in the consumption of timber and iron for 
example, during the present century, has been extraordinary. ‘Then 
with regard to the statistics of liquors, of beer, spirits, and wine, our 
consumption is certainly immense. One of our extracts will give 
however, not an altogether gloomy account of the national progress 
in drinking. 

The number of servants has increased from 86,093 in 1812 to 
109,814 in 1840. This however is not ata rate equal to the increase 
of people ; and to be still more precise, Mr. Porter shows that it was 
only from 1831 to 1835, that the augmentation in the number of 
male-servants was in exact keeping with the growth of the popula- 
tion. Reckonin& the annual expense of. maintaining each at 60/., - 
there must have been spent in 1840, on male domestics alone, 
6,588,840. ‘‘If to the expenditure of 1831, we add the probable 
expense of maintaining 670,491 female servants, the number then 
ascertained to be kept in Great Britain, averaging the expense of 
each, for board and wages, at 35/. per annum—it will appear that the 
expense incurred for domestic servants in that year was altogether 
29,575,6651.” 

One branch of growth more; and then to our larger samples: the 
increase in carriages, especially in two-wheeled carriages, let for hire, 
has not only been remarkable, counting from 1812 to 1840, but the 
increase and transitions have been extremely curious. We present 
Mr. Porter’s table. 


Carriages 1812. 1821. 1831. 1836. 1840. 
With four wheels . 16,596 17,555 24,886 26,861 27,194 
With two wheels . 27,286 30,743 49,331 45,242 42,732 
Letfor hire. ... 5,544 5,480 20,196 31,937 34,550 








49,426 538,778 94,413 104,040 104,476 


Consumption is the subject of the several chapters in the section 
of the volume that first strikes the eye. Here, and in other parts of 
Mr. Porter’s pages, his collection of facts and his way of viewing 
them, offered us this result—that the people at large have of late 
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years, notwithstanding some occasional checks, obtained in England 
a continually increasing command of the necessaries of life; that the 
amount of individual “industry i is,more skilfully applied than in 
former times, when the numbers were not so great; and that the 
popular belief is ill-founded which holds that it was then easier than 
it now is for each individual to provide for his comfortable existence. 
Relative even to the very unequal division among the people, of the 
produce of national industry, which is to be complained of at the 
present day, he thinks it was in bygone times still greater; -and he 
holds out this encouraging doctrine, that hereafter the labour 
classes will have continued to add to their means of comfortable 
subsistence. He maintains that here in England at least the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people in respect of comfort and respecta- 
bility has improved, even since the beginning of the present century ; 
and this not merely in the case of the ereat bulk of those who are 
called the working classes, but of tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers— 
in short, of every “class whose personal and family comforts admitted 
of material increase. He argues that from the comparatively small 
number of persons in England who live without gainful employ- 
ment, that the sum of human enjoyment must be vast, as far as this 
enjoyment can be said to depend upon the possession of the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries of life, ‘‘ since the whole of what 
they produce beyond what is wanted to replace the capital expended 
in that production, must be either consumed by them or added to 
the capital of the country, and in this way will be made to increase 
the power of production in future years.” The following gives us 
Mr. Porter’s estimate of the proportion of persons in England who 
apply themselves to productive labour, and with all the advantages 
natur 





[In every community the power of consuming must be measured and 
controlled by the power of producing. The extraordinary degree of pro- 
ducing power which exists in this kingdom has been shown in the second 
section of this work. Not only is the proportion of persons in the commu- 
nity who pass their lives in active industry, labouring with their hands or their 
heads, greater in this than in almost any other well-peopled country in 
Europe, but the amount of skilled labour performed in a given time by any 
given number of our countrymen is commonly greater than that accom- 
plished by the like number of any other people in Europe. To this circum- 
stance it is in a great part owing that, with a higher rate of daily wages paid 
for fewer hours of toil than are required in other countries, our manufac- 
turers have been able, under otherwise adverse circumstances to maintain 
the superiority over their rivals. Many of those rivals, both in France and 
in Germany, have continued to possess themselves of our best machines, 
notwithstanding the legal prohibition to their exportation; but having 
hitherto been unable to imbue their workmen with the degree of energy and 
skill by which the English artizan is distinguished, are in general unable to 
compete with us in any but the commonest kinds of fabrics. 
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The proportion of persons in the United Kingdom who pass their time 
without applying to any gainful occupation, is quite inconsiderable. Of 
5,812,276 males, twenty years of age and upwards, living at the time of the 
census of 1831, there were said to be engaged in some calling or profession, 
5,466,182, as under,— 


In Agriculture. s « «© «© « « o sR 
In Trade and Manufactures . .. . . . 1,888,768 
In Labour not Agricultural . . . .. . 698,588 
In Domestic Service . ......- 132,811 
As Bankers, Clergymen, Professional men, &c. 275,904 


thus leaving unemployed only 346,094, or rather tess than six per cent. of 
the whole, which, assuming that the proportionate number at each age con- 
tinued the same in 1831 that it was found to be in 182], is not quite a 
quarter per cent. beyond the number living in 1831 who were 70 years of 
age and upwards. It is probable that this number of unemployed persons 
is somewhat understated, and that noblemen and gentlemen residing upon 
their estates, many of whom trust to agents everything connected with 
business employments, are reckoned among the number of those engaged in 
agriculture ; but if it is the case, it cannot very greatly alter the calculation. 


We are not going to discuss the question, how far statistical tables 
may be relied on when endeavouring to arrive at the actual truth, 
or how often the deductions of political economists may be at 
variance with existing experience. One thing is certain, that it re- 
quires a careful reading of Mr. Porter’s pages, to have any due con- 
ception of the immense number and variety of his topics, his argu- 
ments, and his illustrations,—or the closeness and perspicuity of his 
views. For example, his facts and calculations, respecting the rate 
and increase of consumption, drawn from different and significant 
sources—such as the increase of houses as compared with that of in- 
habitants, guides to a conclusion strongly in favour of the onward 
progress of society. 

Our author much regrets that there are no means provided by 
which the consumption in this country of the prime necessaries of 
life can be traced. ‘It is only with respect to those few articles of 
native production which have been subjected to the payment of 
duties, that any provision has ever been made for ascertaining their 
quantity; and as the chief articles of food and clothing, when of 
native production, have never been directly taxed in England, we 
have always been ignorant in this respect regarding the quantities 
produced.” Mr. Porter regards the prejudice that exists, especially 
amongst the agriculturists, against any organized plan on the part of 
government for obtaining the desired knowledge, to be quite absurd. 
A similar ignorance with regard to the consumption of the common 
kinds of food does not extend to many other articles of use. Some 
countries are not so awkwardly situated. 
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In Belgium every kind of information connected with the production of 
the kingdom is obtained with considerable accuracy, by means of a body of 
gentlemen (usually proprietors) residing in different localities, and who are 
elected in their respective provinces, for purposes of local government, by 
the same persons that elect deputies to the legislative chamber. The fune- 
tions of the persons thus elected are in many respects similar to those of 
justices of the peace in English counties. Having local knowledge con- 
cerning the condition and circumstances of the several communes in their 
district, they are enabled readily to prevent or to detect errors in the returns 
made by the several farmers or occupiers, and there is therefore every reason 
to place a considerable degree of reliance upon the accuracy of the result. 
This result is annually presented by them in a detailed report, which is 
printed under the authority of the governor of the province, and is open to 
the use of every one of the inhabitants. It has never been pretended that 
any improper advantage has been taken of the knowledge thus acquired; 
and if this can be said of Belgium, where the members of the legislative 
chambers have not by any means so great nor so direct an interest in the 
landed property of the kingdom as is possessed by the members of our two 
houses of parliament, there cannot surely be any reason to dread lest injury 
should thus be occasioned in England. ‘The information which it appears to 
be so desirable to obtain with reference to the whole kingdom, is already 
procurable with the greatest facility, with regard to each individual farm, by 
any person having a sufficient interest to incite him to the task. The land- 
lord, who is interested in extracting a due proportion of the produce of a 
farm in the name of rent, cannot find much difficulty in correctly estima- 
ting that produce. <A similar facility attends the operation both of the 
tithe proctor and of the officers of a parish. The information is therefore 
already procurable by every one who can turn it to the disadvantage of the 
farmer ; and all that is wanted is to extend it, so that the farmer himself, 
as well as the nation at large, may be enabled to profit from it. If the 
members of our two houses of parliament belonged exclusively to the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes, there might be some appearance of pru- 
dence in concealment on the part of the agriculturists, but, in the actual 
state of things, when, with scarcely an exception, every member of the 
House of Lords draws his revenue from land, and an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the House of Commons are similarly circumstanced, it is quite 
absurd to suppose that any measures inimical to the interest of those who 
possess or occupy the soil would be attempted by them. 


Mr. Porter cites a striking instance illustrative of the kind and 
degree of benefit which the country generally, and the farmers par- 
ticularly, would derive from the possession of accurate details on the 
subject of our last extract. He says, “The high prices to which 
corn advanced towards the end of 1838 were of but little advantage 
to the growers, who had for the most part already brought their 
stocks to market, in ignorance of the facts which afterwards became 
apparent; so that the benefit of the rise was almost engrossed by 
the importers of. foreign grain, which would certainly not have been 
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the case if any accurate estimate of the crop of 1837 could have 
been made.” : 

Accumulation is the subject that naturally follows that of Con- 
sumption, in a work treating of the progress of the nation in its 
various social and economical relations. In this section, as in the 
former, our author discovers manifest and pregnant proofs “that the 
substantial wealth, the capital of the country, has kept pace with 
our modern progress in other respects.” “If we have not made as 
much progress as our means should have enabled us towards the 
well-being of all classes of the community, we have yet, during the 
present century, and especially within the last twenty-five years, 
made great advances in that direction, greater perhaps than were 
ever before realized by peaceable means, and by any community 
in any equal period of time.’” We leave the subject for the philo- 
sophy of those who may think in accordance with the author of 
“Past and Present.” The details in the various chapters of the sec- 
tion will instruct men who are willing to be guided in the paths of 
what is ordinarily understood to constitute economical science. 

Moral Progress is the theme of another division of the volume. 
This section has great attractions for the general] as well as philosophi- 
cal reader, notonly as a subject, but as here handled and represented. 
Has our moral kept pace with our material progress? The answer 
returned by Mr. Porter is favourable and encouraging. Not that he 
is unaware of the prevalence of selfishness and mammon-worship, of 
the squalid wretchedness among our poor population, or of the 
multiplication of criminal offenders, as well as of great departures 
“from that course of rectitude which was wont to make this land 
more honoured for its justice than it was respected for its power.’’ 
He holds too that if it can be satisfactorily shown, while wealth has 
been accumulated and luxuries multiplied, that vice has been thereby 
engendered, and misery augmented, “ it were better, (if it were pos- 
sible) that we should return to the condition of poverty, make over 
our wealth-procuring inventions to other people, or, better still, con- 
sign them to annihilation, and, together with their poverty, resume 
the simplicity and comparative innocence of our forefathers.” 

Crime, of course, forms the topic of a large portion of the in- 
quiry relative to Moral Progress. The picture drawn is dark, but 
not without those steady beams of hope as well as of clear lights 
actually realized, that must gratify the considerate reader. The 
author’s general views and his reasons for expecting continuous 
amendment, may be in part gathered from the opening paragraphs of 
his chapter on Manners. He thus writes :— 


The result of the examination of our criminal statistics, contained in the 
preceding chapter, is calculated to excite feelings at once of regret and of 
hope—of regret, that the science of government in this, one of its most im- 
portant branches, has hitherto been so ill understood or so ineffectually fol- 
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lowed out, as to have allowed the fearful growth of criminality exhibited by 
parliamentary returns—of hope, that the means of arresting and in a great 
degree of correcting the evil having discovered themselves by means of the 
classification of offenders which of late years have been adopted, efforts will 
now be made to give full efficacy to those means. Heretofore, the growing 
evil has been dealt with blindly, and in a spirit of empiricism—now, and 
hereafter, we may press forward in the work of reformation with a full com- 
prehension of the disease, with confidence in the means of cure, and with 
some assurance of success. We, and those who preceded us, have formerly 
been content to make the toocommon mistake of attacking symptoms instead 
of seeking out and combating the disease at its source. The degree of 
ignorance upon this subject which has prevailed will hardly be credited some 
years hence, when, as may now be reasonably expected, the desired result 
shall be accomplished. Dr. Colquhon, a most active and intelligent police 
magistrate, to whom society is much indebted for the fearless disclosures 
made by him, which awakened attention to the growing evil, had yet the 
most imperfect conception of the means to be used for arresting it. In the 
evidence given by him before the select committee of the House of Commons 
on the police of the metropolis in,1816, we find this passage: ‘‘ On or about 
the years 1744 or 1745, when multitudes of men and women were rolling 
about the streets drunk in consequence of the number of gin-shops, the phy- 
sicians were consulted upon it, and then an act was passed that no person 
should be entitled to a spirit licence that could not previously produce an ale 
licence.”” We must infer, from his approval of this expedient, that Dr. 
Colquhon attributed to the existence of gin-shops the disposition to drunk- 
enness then prevalent, instead of looking at them as the consequence of the 
prevailing low condition of morals. How this evil was to be remedied by 
obliging the publican to pay a few pounds additional for an ale licence, and 
to keep a few gallons of ale upon his premises for such as might choose to 
ask for it, does not appear; neither is it shown why physicians were con- 
sulted, since there could be no doubt of the injury to the bodily frame from 
habitual drunkenness, and there was no thought of curing the propensity by 
administering physic. The state of things, as described by Dr. Colquhon 
to exist in 1745, had not then newly appeared. Ample time had then been 
afforded for contemplating the evil, and for attempting its cure. The addic- 
tion of the people to intoxicating drinks had reached such a point in 1736 
as to occasion continual debates in parliament, and to call for remedies of a 
very stringent character. It was then the practice of some publicans to 
entice their customers with a notice painted on a board outside the house to 
this effect :—‘‘ You may get here drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence, and have clean straw for nothing.” The legislators of that day, 
thinking that the cheapness of the liquor caused the abuse, proposed a duty 
of 20s. per gallon, and to prohibit the sale of spirituous liquors by retail, a 
measure far more likely to attain the end proposed than that of obliging the 
publican to provide himself with a supplemental licence ; and yet it signally 
failed in its purpose. Coxe, in his ‘* Life of Walpole,” speaking of it, says, 
“The Act led to the usual proceedings of riot and violence ; the clandestine 
sale of gin was continued in defiance of every restriction; the demand for 
penalties the offenders were unable to pay filled the prisons, and, by remov- 
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ing every restraint plunged them into courses more audaciously criminal.”’ 
In March, 1783, a proclamation was issued to enforce the Gin Act, to pro- 
tect the officers of justice in their efforts to that end, and to threaten offenders 
with punishment. Within less than two years from its passing, 12,000 
eople had been convicted under the Act within the bills of mortality, of 
whom 5000 had been sentenced to pay each a penalty of 100/., and 3000 
people had paid 10/. each to excuse their being sent to Bridewell house of 
correction. 
These harsh proceedings failed entirely. It was given in evidence before 
a committee of the House of Commons in 1743, that the quantity of spiri- 
tuous liquors made for consumption in England and Wales was :—- 


In 1733 . , . : ‘ . 10,500,000 gallons 
1734 . . . : , . 13,500,000 “ 
1740 . ° ° ° ° . 15,250,000 “ 
1741 . , ° , ° . 17,000,000 *“ 


1742 . ° ° . ° - 19,000,000 * 


These quantities were consumed by a population not exceeding six millions, 
giving 3 1-6 gallons for each individual in 1742. One century later, and we 
find a population increased to sixteen millions consuming 8,166,985 gallons 
in the year, or half a gallon per head ; showing a diminished consumption of 
more than five-sixths. There were, in 1742, in the bills of mortality, more 
than 20,000 houses and shops in which gin was sold by retail. 


Education is another subject of the examination into the moral 
progress of the nation that obtains Mr. Porter’s enlightened survey 
and valuable suggestions. Rowland Hill’s Postage plans also receive 
a merited consideration. Nor is the greatly increased circulation of 
stamped newspapers in consequence of the reduction of duty from 
4d. to ld. per sheet, to the repression of low-priced and greatly in- 
ferior unstamped papers,—an overlooked event and feature in our 
recent national history. A slight glance is also taken of our 
intellectual advancements in all the various departments of human 
discovery and acquirement; the inference being that if we have pro- 
fited as well of our opportunities as our fathers did of those be- 
queathed to them, we must have made greater and more rapid strides 
than any who have gone before us, providing at the same time for a 
still more rapid advance on the part of those who will succeed us. 

Colonies and Foreign Dependencies occupy our author throughout 
the last section of the volume. He begins with noticing certain 
erroneous views entertained on these subjects :— 


If called upon to declare the circumstance in the condition of England 
which, more than all other things, makes her the envy of surrounding - 
nations, it would be to her colonial possessions that we must attribute that 
feeling. In the eyes of foreigners those possessions are at once the evidence 
of our power and the surest indicant of its increase. A very different esti. 
mate of their importance is, however, made by many among ourselves. How 
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often do we hear the value of those possessions depreciated ; nay, how com- 
mon is it to be told that England would be more prosperous and happy 
without colonies ! 

Nor is this doctrine confined to the common herd of society ; it is put 
forth from time to time by men who would teach us by their writings, and 
is occasionally heard even within the walls of the Houses of Parliament, 
where, so often as some real or alleged act of mismanagement or extrava- 
gance in our colonial administration is brought forward, occasion is used for 
displaying to the world how small a portion of the science of government 
may be possessed by men who take upon themselves one of the highest 
functions of society—that of making laws for its regulation. ‘‘ Colonies are 
mismanaged—therefore they are evils. They are the source of ceaseless 
expense—therefore it would be wise to rid ourselves of the encumbrance!” 
Such has been the cry from time to time, and! more or less at all times, of 
men who, while they put themselves forward as being competent to assist in 
the government of a nation, are unable to discern the difference between use 
and abuse, or to see that in politics as well as in all other branches of human 
concerns, everything, however useful or even necessary to happiness, may be 
converted into an injury by an unwise mode of dealing with it. 

It would form a very inconclusive argument against the value of colonies 
and foreign possessions, that under bad or defective systems of government 
they had always been productive of evil. The like objection might as rea- 
sonably be made against every personal and every national blessing. Wealth 
may be abused, intellectual gifts may be perverted, station and power may 
be prostituted to serve the most unrighteous purposes, and we all have seen 
these things happen; but do we thence find occasion to denounce the per- 
nicious nature of riches, or mental endowments, or personal and _ national 
influence, and to renounce them, together with the good they are calculated 
to yield? It would seem to require but one moment’s reflection to be con- 
vinced that colonial possessions must be capable of adding to the wealth, the 
power, and the resources of the parent state, if the right means for making 
them so shall be adopted ; and that if, on the contrary, they have tended to 
our weakness and impoverishment, those consequences are attributable not 


to anything inherent in the nature of those possessions, but to unwise legis- 
Jation or to unjust government. 


Mr. Porter goes on to characterize the principal cause of this 
weakness and impoverishment, viz., the restrictive and colonial 
system ; our dependencies having been converted into a cfose monopoly 
in favour of England. New lights, to be sure, have broke in upon 
our statesmen relative to the impolicy of this selfish system, and 
various relaxations have been introduced. But ‘it is still sought to 
retain a great share of the supposed advantages of monopoly by 
means of differential duties chargeable in the colonies against the 
productions and manufactures of foreign countries. After having 
fortified his views of what ought to be the leading principles of 
colonization in all the maritime states of Europe, by quoting Adam 


Smith and Bryan Edwards, Mr. Porter again thus expresses 
himself :— 
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In order to reconcile our colonists to the “badge of their dependency” 
thus fastened upon them, the legislature of England has sought to give them 
compensation at the expense of other countries, by means of differential 
duties that admitted the productions of our colonies at lower rates than the 
same productions brought from other quarters. Every real benefit thus 
imparted to the colonists must be at the expense of the people at home ; 
first, because of the higher price which we pay for the colonial articles, and 
without which higher price there could manifestly be no advantage to the 
colonist; and further, because of the retaliatory measures to which the 
system is sure to give rise, on the part of countries whose produce is thus 
placed at disadvantage in our markets, and which measures of retaliation are 
levelled, not at the trade of our colonies, which indeed they cannot reach, 
but against that of the mother-country. 

The amount of injury sustained from this last-named cause cannot well 
be made the subject of calculation; but some idea may be formed of the 
ruinous effect of differential duties upon the expenditure of this nation, by 
showing the result produced in one year by the prohibitory duty upon a 
single article of colonial production—sugar. A statement to this effect will 
be found in this volume (page 40,) where it is shown that we paid for the 
quantity of sugar used in 1840 more than 5,000,000/. sterling beyond what 
would have been paid for the same quantity, irrespective of duties, by any 
other people of Europe. The total value of our manufactures exported in 
that year to our sugar colonies was under 4,000,000/., so that the nation 
would have gained a million of money in that one year by following the 
true principle of buying in the cheapest market, even though we had made 
the sugar-growers a present of all the goods which they took from us. 

It must be idle to suppose that colonists depend for their existence and 
progress upon such preferences. Unless prevented through the interference 
of legislative restrictions, they will certainly be able to apply their industry 
in some profitable channel. The very fact of their existence indicates that 
the inhabitants of colonies are in possession of advantages, whether of soil 
or climate, greater than are afforded by the country whence they have emi- 
grated ; and it must be reckoned among the evils produced by differential or 
protective duties, that they divert capital and industry from more profitable 
into less profitable, and sometimes even into hurtful, branches of employment. 


After having established his doctrine relative to the advantages to 
a state of being possessed of colonies, Mr. Porter takes a survey of 
those pertaining to England in the several quarters of the globe. He 
concludes the section and the volume in these words :—‘‘ During the 
very few years that have elapsed since the first volume of this work 
was offered to the notice of the public, the cause of commercial free- 
dom, which is the cause of human progress, has made more rapid 
strides than its most sanguine disciple then dared to expect. The 
system of restrictions and preferences so strictly advocated and 
maintained, and in support of which such signal party triumphs have 
been achieved, at length is drawing to its end. The hands even to 
which it looked for support have assisted towards its downfall, and, 
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like all falling bodies, its descent will become more and more rapid 
until it shall cease to have: existence.” 

We have now only to add to these extracts from a work of first- 
rate merit,—remarkable for the fulness of its facts, the aptitude of 
its illustrations, the direct force of its argument, and the encouraging 
doctrines of its philosophy,—that a completely digested and ample 
Analytical Index is appended, and for the whole of the three volumes 


in the series; and this besides the table of contents for the subjects 


of each section and chapter, prefixed to each volume. 





Art. VI.—Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence, as administered 


in England and America. By Joseru Story, LL.D., Dane 
Professor of Law m Harvard University. 2 vols. 


WE believe very few persons, even in England, where an Equity 
court has been so long in existence, and where the jurisdiction of 
that court is so potent and extended, have anything like a correct or 
adequate knowledge of its peculiarities, its functions, and spheres of 
authority ; or how it stands distinguished from the courts of strict law. 
It may therefore be not mispent labour if we in the course of a few 
of our pages present some plain definitions and illustrations of the 
term immediately under consideration, as guided by Mr. Justice 
Story, a man of deep learning and acknowledged eminence as a 


lawyer ; describing also the provinces in which the court indicated by 
that term operates and has exclusive rule. 


Mr. Justice Blackstone has said that ‘‘ Equity in its true and 
genuine meaning, is the soul and spirit of all law; positive law 
is construed, and rational law is made by it. In this, equity 
is synonymous to justice; in that, to the true sense and sound 
interpretation of the rule.” And yet this isnot the sense in 
which the term is applied, when used relative to what are called 
Courts of Equity, whether in England or America. Much less are 
we to suppose that equity dispenseth with the common law itself, or 
may run counter to it. Blackstone has distinctly shewn that both 
courts of equity and law are equally bound and uniformly profess to 
interpret statutes, for example, according to the true intent of the 
legislature, and that the same rules of interpretation are recognised 
by the practitioners and judges in both classes of courts. This at 
least holds true with regard to modern times and the present state of 
equity jurisprudence. ‘“‘ No such power is contended for,” says the 
high authority already quoted, as “that it is the business of a court 
of equity in England, to abate the rigour of the common law.” 
And he instances cases, circumstances, and conditions, where no 
relief can be given to mitigate the hardship and severity of the com- 
mon law by any arguments and resources of an equitable nature 


known in this country. Then, with reference to America, Mr. Jus- 
tice Story observes :— 
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Illustrations of the same character may be found in every state of the~ 
Union. In some states, bond debts have a privilege of priority of payment 
over simple contract debts, in cases of insolvent intestate estates. In others, 
judgments are a privileged lien on land. In many, if not in all, a debtor 
may prefer one creditor to another, in discharging his debts, when his assets 
are wholly insufficient to pay all the debts. And (not to multiply instances, 
what can be more harsh or indefensible than the rule of the common law, by 
which a husband may receive an ample fortune in personal estate through 
his wife, and by his own act or will strip her of every farthing and leave her 
a beggar? 


The time was, however, that the Chancellors who presided over 
the Court of Equity in this country, stretched their power with a 
clerical licence, according to the conscience and caprice of each. 
Tis all one,” says Selden, ‘as if they should make the standard 
for the measure, the Chancellor's foot.” ‘One Chancellor has a 
long foot, another a short foot, a third an indifferent foot. It is the 
same thing with the Chancellor's conscience.” Where would such a 
man as Wolsey stop when armed with equitable jurisdiction, and 
amenable to no higher authority? And yet, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Story’s view, the case would have been much worse under these 
early clerical Chancellors had they not acquired and fortified many of 
their notions of general justice by the study of the civillaw. ‘ From 
the moment,” he says, “‘when principles of decision came to be 
acted upon and established in Chancery, the Roman law furnished 
vbundant materials to erect a superstructure, at once solid, conve- 
nient, and lofty, adapted to human wants, and enriched by all the 
aids of human wisdom, experience, and learning.” 

But what is equity, as administered in England and America at 
the present time ? Our author’s preliminary answer to the question is 
this, that equity may be better explained by “ observations than 
direct definition,” for that the latter are, as is often said in the law, 
“perilous and unsatisfactory.” 

A court of equity, as established in England and America, may be 
comprehensively explained and described, by saying that it has juris- 
diction in cases where an adequate remedy cannot be had in a court 
of law; or not so easily and expeditiously. Again, in the former 
courts, there are strict and prescribed forms of action, out of which 
you cannot travel, while an unqualified judgment must be given 
either for the plaintiff or the defendant; and hence complete justice 
may not be done to either party. But courts of equity are elastic in 
their forms, and find adjustments for almost every possible contin- 
gency and peculiarity ; having at the same time the power of bringing 
before them, without difficulty or delay, all the parties interested in the | 
matter, and of disposing with facility of all the complications that | 
may occur in respect of rights and conditions. 

Lord Redesdale in his “ Treatise of Pleadings in Equity” has 
€numerated the peculiar province, powers, and duties of a court of 
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equity, ranging these under ten distinct heads; and since his ac- 
count is considered to be one of the fullest and most precise that can 
anywhere be met with relative to equity jurisdiction, we shall copy 
it out, and give it in our larger type. He says: “ The jurisdiction of 
a court of equity, when it assumes a power of decision, is to be ex- 
cercised, 1, where the principles of law, by which the ordinary 
courts are guided, give a right, but the powers of those courts are 
not sufficient to afford a complete remedy, or their modes of pro- 
ceeding are inadequate to the purpose; 2, where the courts of ordi- 
nary jurisdiction are made instruments of (i) justice; 3, where the 
principles of law, by which the ordinary courts are’ guided, give no 
right, but, upon the principles of universal justice, the interference 
of the judicial power is necessary to prevent a wrong, and the posi- 
tive law is silent; and it may also be collected, that courts of equity, 
without deciding upon the rights of the parties, administer to 
the ends of justice, by assuming a jurisdiction; 4, to remove 
impediments to the fair decision of a question in other courts; 5, to 
provide for the safety of property in dispute pending a litigation, 
and to preserve property in danger of being dissipated or destroyed 
by those to whose care it is by law intrusted, or by parties havin 
immediate but partial interests ; 6, to restrain the assertion of doubtf i 
rights in a manner productive of irreparable damage; 7, to prevent 
injury to a third person by the doubtful title of others; and 8, to 
put a bound to vexatious and oppressive litigation, and to prevent 
multiplicity of suits. And further, that courts of equity, without 
pronouncing any judgment which may affect the rights of parties, 
extend their jurisdiction, 9, to compel a discovery, or obtain evi- 
dence which may assist the decision of other courts; and 10, to 
preserve testimony, when in danger of being lost, before the matter, 
to which it relates, can be made the subject of judicial investi- 
gation.” 

Different opinions have been held ‘with regard to the propriety of 
separating law and equity. There are countries where both are ad- 
ministered in one class of courts and by one order of judges. Espe- 
cially is this the case where the principles of the Roman law prevail. 
Instances may be cited where the severance operates beneficially, and 
others again where the reverse is experienced. However, we must 
take the institutions as they actually exist. We therefore proceed 
to quote what Mr. Justice Story has to say respecting the origin and 
growth of equity courts and jurisdiction in his country.. The passage 


also throws some light upon the subject of separating the courts of 
law and equity. 


In America, equity jurisprudence had its origin at a far later period than 
the jurisdiction properly appertaining to the courts of common law. In 
many of the colonies, during the connexion with Great Britain, it had 
either no existence at all, or a very imperfect and irregular administration. 
Even since the Revolution, which severed the ties which bound us to the 
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parent country, it has been of slow growth and cultivation ; and there are 
still some states, in whose municipal jurisprudence it has no place at all, or 
no place as a separate and distinct science. Even in those states in which 
it has been cultivated with the most success, and for the greatest iength of 
time, it can scarcely be said to have been generally studied, or administered, 
as a system of enlightened and exact principles, until about the close of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, until a much later period, when reports were 
regularly published, it scarcely obtained the general regard of the profession, 
beyond the purlieus of its immediate officers and ministers. Even in the 
state of New York, whose rate in jurisprudence has never been second to 
that of any other state in the Union (if it has not been the first among its 
peers), equity was scarcely felt in the general administration of justice 
until about the period of the reports of Caines and of Johnson. And, 
perhaps, it is not too much to say, that it did not attain its full maturity and 
masculine vigour until Mr. Chancellor Kent brought to it the fulness of his 
own extraordinary learning, unconquerable diligence, and brilliant talents. 
If this tardy progress has somewhat checked the study of the beautiful and 
varied principles of equity in America, it has, on the other hand, enabled us 
to escape from the embarrassing effects of decisions which might have been 
made at an earlier period, when the studies of the profession were far more 
limited, and the benches of America were occasionally like that of the Eng- 
lish Chancery in former ages, occupied by men, who, whatever might have 
been their general judgment or integrity, were inadequate to the duties of 
their stations, from their want of learning, or from their general pursuits, 
Indeed, there were often other circumstances which greatly restricted or im- 
peded a proper choice; such as the want of the due enjoyment of executive 
or popular favour by men of the highest talents, or the discouragement of a 
narrow and incompetent salary. 

The equity jurisprudence at present exercised in America, is founded 
upon, co-extensive with, and, in most respects, conformable to, that of Eng- 
land. It approaches even nearer to the latter, than the jurisdiction exercised 
by the courts of common law in America approaches to the common law as 
administered in England. The common law was not, in many particulars, 
applicable to the situation of our country, when it was first introduced ; 
whereas equity jurisprudence, in its main themes, flows from the same 
sources here that it does in England, and admits of an an almost universal 
application in its principles. The constitution of the United States has, 
in one clause, conferred on the national judiciary cognisance of cases in 
equity as well as in law; and the uniform interpretation of that clause has 
been, that, by cases in equity, are meant cases which, in the jurisprudence 
of England (the parent country), are so called, as contradistinguished from 
cases at the common law. So that, in the courts of the United States, 
equity jurisprudence generally embraces the same matters of jursidiction 
and modes of remedy, as exist in England. 

In nearly all the states in which equity jurisprudence is recognised, it is 
now administered in the modes, and according to the forms, which appertain 
toit in England; that is, as a branch of jurisprudence, separate and distinet 
from the remedial justice of courts of common law. In Pennsylvania it was 
formerly administered through the forms, remedies, and proceedings of the 
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common law, and was thus mixed up with legal rights and titles in a manner 
not easily comprehensible elsewhere. This anomaly has been in a consider- 
able degree removed by some recent legislative enactments. In some of the 
states in the Union, distinct courts of equity are established; in others the 
powers are exercised concurrently with the common law jurisdiction by the 
same tribunal, being at once a court of law and a court of equity, somewhat 
analogous to the case of the court of Exchequer in England. In others, 
again, no general equity powers exist, but a few specified heads of equity 


jurisprudence are confided to the ordinary court of law, and constitute a 
limited statutable jurisdiction. 


Our author does not overlook the history of the origin and growth 
of equity jurisprudence in England, which from a small beginning, 
became in process of time an office of great dignity and pre-eminence. 
He is of opinion that “when the Aula Regis, or great court or council 
of the king was broken in pieces, and its jurisdiction distributed 
among various courts, the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Iixchequer, the court of Chancery also received a portion.” 

Different accounts and theories have been adopted by antiquaries 
respecting the origin of the word chancellor. At any rate the name 
and the office were known to the Romans in the time of the emperors, 
The following is Camden’s statement on the subject.’ 


The chancery drew that name from a chancellor, which name, under the 
ancient Roman emperors, was not of so great esteem and dignity, as we learn 
out of Vopiscus. But now-a-days a name it is of the highest honour, and 
chancellors are advanced to the highest pitch of civil dignity ; whose name 
Cassiodorus fetcheth from cross-grates or lattices, because they examined 
matters within places (secretum) severed apart, enclosed with partitions of 
such cross-bars, which the Latins called cancelli. Regard [saith he to a 
chancellor] what name you bear. It cannot be hidden, which you do within 
lattices. For you keep your grates lightsome, your bars open, and your 
doors transparent as windows. Whereby it is very evident that he sat within 
grates, where he was to be seen on every side ; and thereof it may be thought 
he took his name. But minding it was his part, being, as it were, the 
prince’s mouth, eye, and ear, to strike and slash out with cross lines, lattice- 
like, those letters, commissions, warrants, and decrees, passed against law 
and right, or prejudicial to the Commonwealth, which, not improperly, they 
called to cancel ; some think the name of Chancellor came from this cancel- 
ling. And in a glossary of a later time this we read :—‘“‘ A chancellor is he 
whose office it is to look into and peruse the writings of the emperor, to 
eancel what is written amiss, and to sign that which is well.” 


Antiquaries and lawyers have also held different opinions relative 
to the origin, and the manner of growth of the equitable jurisdiction 
possessed and exercised by the court of Chancery. This is 
Mr. Justice Story’s representation of Lord Hardwicke’s view of the 
matter :— 
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The chancery is the grand Officina Justitia, out of which all original 
writs issue under the great seal, returnable into the courts of common law, 
to found proceedings in actions competent to the common law jurisdiction. 
The chancellor, therefore (according to Lord Hardwicke,) was the most 
proper judge, whether, upon any petition so referred, such a writ could not 
be framed and issued by him as might furnish an adequate relief to the 
party; and, if he found the common law remedies deficient, he might pro- 
ceed according to the extraordirfary power committed to him by the refer- 
ence; Ne curia regis deficeret in justitid exercendd. Thus, the exercise of 
the equitable jurisdiction took its rise from his being the proper officer, to 
whom all applications were made for writs, to ground actions at the com- 
mon law; and from many cases being brought before him in which that 
law would not afford a remedy, and thereby being induced, through neces- 
sity or compassion, to extend a discretionary remedy. If (Lord Hardwicke 
added) this account of the origin of the jurisdiction in equity in England 
be historically true, it will at least hint one answer to the question, how 
the forum of common law and the forum of equity came to be separated 
with us. It was stopped at its source, and in the first instance; for if the 
case appeared to the chancellor to be merely of equity, he issued no original 
writ, without which the court of common law could not proceed in the 
cause, but he retained the cognisance to himself. The jurisdiction, then, 
may be deemed, in some sort, a resulting jurisdiction, in cases not submit- 
ted to the decision of other courts by the crown or parliament, as the great 
fountain of justice. 


The period in English history when the extraordinary jurisdiction 
of the court of Chancery took its rise is not precisely known. It 
would appear from the discoveries made by the Commissioners on 
the Public Records, that so far back as the reign of Richard IT. 
there were petitions of the Chancery; and probably, if longer and 

eeper research were pursued among the records at the Tower, bills 
or petitions of still earlier date, and addressed to the Chancellor, 
might be met with. 

According to Mr. Justice Story’s view, the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor in England acquired its form and power much in 
the same way, and in consequence of similar conditions, to those 
which distinguished the origin and growth of the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of the Pretor in Rome. ‘ Each of them,” he remarks, “ arose 
from the necessity of the thing in the actual administration of justice, 
and from the deficiencies of the positive law (the dex scrip{a), or from 
the inadequacy of the remedies in the prescribed forms, to meet the 
full exigency of the particular case. It was not an usurpation, for 
the purpose of acquiring and exercising power; but a beneficial inter- 
position to correct gross injustice, and redress aggravated and intol- 
erable grievances.” 

In the earlier times of the chancellorship, and when favourites of 
the sovereign were promoted to the office, the powers of this servant 
were far from being clearly defined ; so that men of inordinate am- 
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bition and pride may be said to have arrogated all the authority of 
the state, and to have been the servile instruments of tyranny; or to 
have exerted all the influence not only of the highest functionary in 
the legal institutions of the country, but of prime minister. In short, 
the chancellor came to be held as keeper of the sovereign’s conscience, 
and to be the person that ranked nearest the royal person of all the 
civil great officers of state. Jealousies, however, were wont to be 
entertained of the chancellor, sometimes on the part of the judges in 
the courts of common law; and sometimes by the public at large, 
Nor was it unreasonable in the case of such unscrupulous ministers 
as Cardinal Wolsey, that those persons who had been trained regularly 
to the law should complain of his violent and constant interference 
with their functions. 

But it was fortunate that a man of Sir Thomas More’s parts, 
learning, professional accomplishments, and unspotted purity suc- 
ceeded the encroaching cardinal. This great and good man brought 
the equitable jurisdiction back within its due limits, although not 
without experiencing some degree of that legal jealousy which his 
predecessor, the haughty ecclesiastic, so thoroughly earned. Even 
down to the reign of James the First, when Sir Edward Coke was 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, and Lord Ellesmere Chancellor, 
the controversy between the courts of law and of equity was main- 
tained on the subject of jurisdiction; so that the question came to 
be submitted to the Sovereign, who calling into his aid the advice of 
Bacon and some other lawyers, the decision was given in favour of 
that which was equitable, even to the length of pronouncing that 
jurisdiction competent to afford relief against a judgment at com- 
mon law. 

From the period just mentioned, the history of equity takes a more 
regular course. It is rapidly sketched in the following. passage.by 
Mr. Justice Story, till he reaches the close of the celebrated Lord 
Hardwicke’s judicial career. 


Lord Bacon succeeded Lord Ellesmere ; but few of his decrees, which 
have rea¢hed us, are of any importance to posterity. But his celebrated 
Ordinances, for the regulation of Chancery, gave a systematical character 
to the business of the Court; and some of the most important of them 
(especially as to Bills of Review) still constitute the fundamental principles 
of its présent practice. 

From this period, down to the time when Sir Heneage Finch (after- 
wards earl of Nottingham) was elevated to the Bench (in 1673,) litttle im- 
provement was made, either in the principles or in the practice of Chan- 
cery ; and none of the persons who held the seal were distinguished for 
uncommon attainments or learning in their profession. With Lord Not- 
tingham a new era commenced. He was a person of eminent abilities, and 
the most incorruptible integrity. He possessed a fine genius and great 
liberality of views, and a thorough comprehension of the true principles of 
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equity; so that he was enabled to disentangle the doctrines from any nar- 
row and technical notions, and to expand the remedial justice of the Court 
far beyond the aims of his predecessors. In the course of nine years, 
during which he presided in the Court, be built up a system of jurispru- 
dence and jurisdiction upon wide and rational foundations, which served 
as a model for succeeding judges, and gave a new character to the Court; 
and hence he has been emphatically called, “‘ The Father of Equity.” His 
immediate successors availed themselves very greatly of his profound 
learning and judgment. But a successor was still wanted, who, with equal 
genius, abilities, and liberality, should hold the seals for a period long enough 
to enable him to widen the foundation and complete the structure, begun 
and planned by that illustrious man. Such a successor at length appeared 
in the person of Lord Hardwicke. This great judge presided in the Court 
of Chancery during the period of twenty years; and his numerous deci- 
sions evince the most thorough learning, the most exquisite skill, and the 
most eminent juridical analysis. There reigns throughout all of them a 
spirit of conscientious and discriminating equity, a sound and enlightened 
judgment, as rare as it is persuasive, and a power of illustration from 
analogous topics of the law, as copious as it is exact and edifying. Few 
judges have left behind them a reputation more bright and enduring; few 
have had so favourable an opportunity of conferring lasting benefits upon 
the jurisprudence of their country; and still fewer have improved it by so 
large, so various, and so important contributions. Lord Hardwicke, like 
Lord Mansfield, combined with his judicial character the still more embar- 
rassing character of a statesman, and, in some sort, of a minister of state. 
Both of them, of course, encountered great political opposition (whether 
rightly or wrongly it is beside the purpose of this work to inquire,) and it 
is fortunate for them that their judicial labours are embodied in solid 
volumes, so that when the prejudices and the passions of the times are past 
away, they may remain open to the severest scrutiny, and claim from pos- 
terity a just and unimpeachable award. 


Mr. Justice Story, as others have done, considers equitable juris- 
diction according to a threefold division: viz., the concurrent, the 
exclusive, and the supplemental. ‘The concurrent is viewed under 
two heads; first, that in which the subject-matter constitutes the 
principal ground for the jurisdiction; and secondly, that in which 
the peculiar remedies afforded by courts of equity constitute the 
principal ground of the jurisdiction. A large list of cases arising 
from fraud, either positive or constructive, belong to this division,— 
from misrepresentation, and so on, where courts of strict and in- 
flexible rules of drawing conclusions could not make any progress. 

Exclusive jurisdiction is also divided into two branches; the one 
dependent upon the subject-matter, and the other upon the remedy 
to be administered. The former includes trusts, whether positive and 
expressed or constructive; the latter, all those remedies and modes 
of procedure peculiar in courts of equity. Exclusive jurisdiction 
has public charities for a very important class of its subjects. 
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Supplemental or assistant jurisdiction is where a court of equity 
lends its aid to other courts, in order to remove legal impediments 
to a fair decision of a question. This branch of equitable function 
is still more particularly serviceable by means of the remedial 
ages of bills of discovery, bills to perpetuate testimony, and the 
like, for securing substantial justice. Bills of discovery, as for 
bringing to light deeds or other writings, are intended not as relief, 
but for the discovery of facts in the knowledge or in the possession 
of the defendant, and in order to maintain the right or title of the 
party using it, in some proceeding in some other court. Equity, 
however, will not compel a discovery in every case, as where the 
thing would criminate oneself in a penal action, and several similar 
conditions. Consequently, great benefit and pure justice may be 
realized through the exercise of this branch of jurisdiction, without 
wanton injury to any man. On the other hand, unless watchfully 
kept within due bounds, a court of equity by putting forth this sup- 
plemental and auxiliary power may become the instrument of op- 
pression, and without serving any good or honourable purpose. An 


extract will explain the sort of danger and evil that is here to be 
avoided. 


*“‘ There is no branch of equitable jurisdiction,’’ observes Mr. Fonblanque 
in one of his valuablé notes to his edition of the Treatise of Equity, ‘‘ of 
more extensive application than that which enforces discovery ; and when 
kept within its due limits, there is none more conducive to the claims of 
justice. To compel a defendant to discover that which may enable the 
plaintiff to substantiate a just or to repel an unjust demand, is merely assist- 
ing a right or preventing a wrong. But as the most valuable institutions 
are not exempt from abuse, this power, which ought to be the instrument 
of justice, may be-rendered the instrument of oppression. A plaintiff, by 
his bill, may, without the least foundation, impute to the defendant the 
foulest frauds, or seek a discovery of transactions in which he has no real 
concern; and when the defendant has put in his answer, denying the frauds, 
or disclosing transactions (the disclosure of which may materially prejudice 
his interest,) the plaintiff dismisses his bill with costs, satisfied with the 
mischief he may have occasioned by the publicity of his charge, or with 
the advantage which he may have obtained by an extorted disclosure. The 
rule which requires the signature of counsel to every bill, affords every se- 
curity against such an abuse which forensic experience and integrity can 
supply, but it cannot wholly prevent it. The court alone can counteract it; 
and in vindication of its process must feel the strongest inclination to inter- 
pose its authority.” 


So much in explanation and in the way of description of the 
equitable jurisdiction that has grown up in this country, and that 
has been transplanted to America. To the general reader the theory 
of the institution—the system of law in which equity courts exert 
the high powers spoken of, may seem excellent, and so simple as to 
be directly practical and salutary; especially when it is borne in mind 
that men of the highest character and greatest attainments are gene- 
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rally appointed to administer justice and to temper the law. . In 
reality, however, our equitable jurisdiction has got so burdened with 
rules, and so complicated in respect of machinery, that it is workable 
only in the slowest, most vexatious, and expensive way imaginable ; 
so that a chancery suit has become a byeword of derision and not 
unfrequently of disgust and bitter suffering. 


Art. VII.—The Attaché; or, Sam Slick in England. By the Author 
of the “Clockmaker.” 2 vols. Bentley. 





WetcomeE Yankee wooden-clock maker to our shores, whether as 
pedlar or diplomatist ; for there are lots of things and manners here 
to exercise the sharpest and most humorous of thy ‘‘ Sayings and 
Doings,” and good service thou mayest perform for the subjects of 
Queen Victoria,—and, for that matter too, in behalf of thine own 
almighty nation, were it but in setting up the follies and vanities of 
the Britishers as a warning beacon to the great republic. Thy non- 
sense as well as thy serious talk has a purpose in it ; and though thou 
art not free from prejudice and not particularly distinguished for 
penetration, yet there is health in thy nature, with pungency in th 
strictures which must render these volumes extremely popular, bot 
on account of the laughter which they provoke, andthe pointed 
instruction which they convey! 

Sam comes amongst us in the character of an attaché to the Ame- 
rican legation at the court of St. James; in the volumes before us 
proposing to record whatever he has witnessed and heard, having a 
piquant nature. We may observe, however, that unless he means to 
extend his observations and sayings he will have left unnoticed very 
many things amongst us that ought to be exposed and made the 
object of criticism, and not seldom of laughter or contempt. Slick’s 
satire has healing in it, for it is honestly bestowed, at the same time 
that it is heartily felt. Let him therefore proceed boldly with what 
he has begun; although it would be better were he to be less lavish 
of phraseology, and more abundantly racy in regard to matter and 
occasion. 

Sam’s promotion has been rapid, although probably a still higher 
realization awaits him. We despair not of yet hearing of his 
appointment to the ambassadorship; nay, the presidency of the 
Union may be awaiting him, although made out of nothin’ but a 
clockmaker. Indeed this rapid sort of risings do not appear to be 
so rare in Yankee-land as people may imagine. At any rate, we 
learn that the present American Minister at the Court of St. James, 
Abednego Layman by name, has had a growth that would be reck- 
oned wonderfulin old England. The particular information to which 


We refer transpires in the account given of the attaché’s visit to the 
ainbassador immediately on arriving. 
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**Sam Slick,”’ sais he, “‘ as I’m alive. Well, how do you do, Mr. Slick ? 
I am ’nation glad to see you, I affection you as a member of our legation, 
I feel kinder proud to have the first literary man of our great nation as my 
Attaché.”” ‘* Your knowledge of human natur (‘‘added to your’n of soft 
sawder,”’ sais I,) *‘ will raise our great nation, I guess, in the scale o’ Euro. 
pean estimation.”” He is as sensitive as a skinned eel, is Layman, and he 
winced at that poke at his soft sawder like anything, and puckered a little 
about the mouth, but he didn’t say nothin’, he only bowed. Tle was a 
Unitarian preacher once, was Abednego, but he swapt preachin’ for politics, 
and a good trade he made of it too; that’s a fact. ‘* A great change,” sais 
I, ‘* Abednego, since you was preachin’ to Connecticut and I was a vendin’ 
of clocks to Nova Scotia, ain’t it? Who’d athought then, you’d a been ‘a 
Socdolager,’ and me your ‘ pilot fish,’ eh?’ It was a raw spot, that, and 
I always touched him on it for fun. ‘* Sam,” said he, and his face fell like 
an empty puss, when it gets a few cents put into each eend on it, the 
weight makes it grow twice as long ina minute. ‘*Sam,” said he, ‘‘ don’t 
call me that ere, except when we are are alone here, that’s a good soul; not 
that 1 am proud, for I am a true Republican; ”’ and he put his hand upon 
his heart, bowed and smiled handsum, *‘ but these people will make a nick- 
name of it, and we shall never hear the last of it; that’s a fact. We must 
respect ourselves, afore others will respect us. You onderstand, don’t you?” 
**Oh, don’t I,” sais I, “‘ that’s all. It’s only here I talks this way, because 
we are at home now; but I can’t help a thinkin’ how strange things do turn 
up sometimes. Dgq you recollect, when I heard you a-preachin’ about Hope 
a-pitchin’ of her tent on a hill? By gosh, it struck me then, you'd pitch 
your tent high some day; you did it beautiful.” 


Slick, on directing his diplomatic eyes towards our shores, fortifies 
himself with two friends; the one an old American church minister, 
whose flock has suddenly deserted him, running off to the Unitarian 
folds; and squire Poker, a retired provincial barrister. The book is 
to be considered the writing principally of the lawyer, who however 
carefully notes down the discourse of the diplomatist and the congre- 
gationless pastor, making their talk buttress as far as possible his own 
ultra-toryism. The political creed of the book may be inferred fiom 
the few short sentences which we quote. ‘‘ He said he could tell a 
man’s politicks by his shirt. A Tory, sir, is a gentleman every inch 
of him, stock, lock, and barrel ; and he putsa clean frill shirt on every 
day. A Whig, sir, is a gentleman every other inch of him, and he 
puts an unfrilled one on every other day. A Radical, sir, ain't no 
gentleman at all, and he only puts one on of a Sunday. But a 
Chartist, sir, is a loafer; he never puts one on till the old one won't 
hold together no longer, and drops off in pieces.” 

A shorter and directer test of political principle need not be asked 
for. The fact is that Sam, even when travelling with his clocks, was 
never more self-possessed than we find him in his new and diplomatic 
capacity; although the great variety of situations and scenes with 
which he was beginning for the first time to form an acquaintanceship 
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might well have discomposed and bewildered him. Yet it is not so; 
for, if possible, he is more sharply observant, more acutely quaint, 
more humorously descriptive than on any former occasion. But 
it is only by means of samples that we can either convey a pro- 
per notion of his sense, or his eccentricity. 

Should the reader happen to stumble on that part of the book 
which exhibits the attaché a short time before setting foot upon 
English soil, it will hardly be thought that the functionary was in a 
frame of mind that promised fairness to our country. Squire Poker 
could not but remonstrate with Slick about his temper. This, how- 
ever, was the last method in the world to be adopted for the purpose 
of soothing. It only led to other explosions which threatened espe- 
cially the destruction of Charles Dickens. 


‘What is the temper,” he replied, with much warmth, that they visit us 
in? Look at Dickens; was there ever a man made so much of except La 
Fayette ? And who was Dickens? Not a Frenchman that is a friend to us, 
not a native that has a claim on us; nota colonist, who, though English by 
name is still an American by birth, six of one and half-a-dozen of t’other, and 
therefore a kind of half-breed brother. No! he was a cussed Britisher ; 
and what is wus, a British author ; and yet, because he was a man of genius, 
because genius has the ’tarnal globe for its theme, and the world for its 
home, and mankind for its readers, and bean’t a citizen of this state or that 
state, but a native of the univarse, why we welcomed him, and feasted him, 
and leveed him, and escorted him, and cheered him, and honoured him, did 
he honour us? What did he say of us when he returned? Read his book. 
No, don’t read his book, for it tante worth readin’, Has he said one 
word of all that reception in his book? that book that will be read, translated, 
and read agin all over Europe—has he said one word of that reception ? 
Answer me that, will you? Darned the word, his memory was bad ; he lost 
it over the tafrail when he was sea-sick. But his note-book was safe under 
lock and key, and the pigs in New York, and the chap the rats eat in jail, 
and the rough man from Kentucky, and the entire raft of galls emprisoned 
in one night, and the spittin’ boxes and all that stuff, warn’t trusted to 
memory, it was noted down and printed. But it tante no matter. Let any 
man give me any sarce in England, about my country, or not give me the 
right po-sition in society, as Attaché to our Legation, and, as Cooper says, 
lll become belligerent, too, I will, I snore. I can snuff a candle with a 
pistol as fast as you can light it; hang up an orange, and I'll first peel it with 
ball and then quarter it. Heavens! I'll let daylight dawn through some o’ 
their jackets, I know. ‘‘ Jube, you infarnal black scoundrel, you odoriferous 
nigger you, what’s that you’ve got there?”” ‘‘An apple, massa.” ‘ Take 
off your cap and put that apple on your head, then stand sideways by that 
port-hole, and hold steady, or you might stand a smart chance to have your 
wool carded, that’s all.” Then taking a pistol out of the side pocket of his 
mackintosh, he deliberately walked over to the other side of the deck, and 
examined his priming. ‘‘Good heavens, Mr. Slick!” said I in great alarm, 
“what are you about?” “T am goin’,” he said with the greatest coolness, 
but at the same time with equal sternness, “to bore a hole through that 
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apple, Sir.” ‘ For shame! Sir,” I said. ‘* How can you think of such a 
thing? Suppose you were to miss your shot, and kill that unfortunate boy ?”’ 
‘‘T won’t suppose no such thing, Sir, I can’t miss it. I couldn’t miss it if 
I was to try. Hold your head steady, Jube —and if I did, it’s no great 
matter. ‘The onsarcumcised Amalekite ain’t worth over three hundred dol- 
lars at the furthest, that’s a fact; and the way he’d pyson a shark ain’t no 
matter. Are you ready Jube? ‘ Yes, massa.” ‘‘ You shall do no such 
thing, Sir,” I said, seizing his arm with both my hands. “If you attempt 
to shoot at that apple, I shall hold no further intercourse with you. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Sir.” ‘‘ Ky! massa,” said Jube, “let 
him fire, Sar; he no hurt Jube; he no foozle de hair. I isn’t one mossel 
afeerd. He often do it, jist to keep him hand in, Sar. Massa most a grand 
shot, Sar. He take off de ear ob de squirrel so slick he neber miss it, till 
he go scratchin’ his head. Let him appel hab it, massa.” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said 
Mr. Slick, ‘he is a Christian is Jube, he is as good as a white Britisher: 
same flesh, only a leetle, jist a leetle darker ; same blood, only not quite 
so much tarter on the bottle as a lord’s has; oh him and a Britisher is all 
one brother—oh by all means-— 


Him fader’s hope—him mudder’s joy, 
Him darlin little nigger boy. 


You'd better cry over him, hadn’t you. Bus him, call him brother, hug him, 
‘ give him the ‘‘ Abolition” kiss, write an article on slavery, like Dickens; 
marry him to a white gall to England, get him a saint’s darter with a good 
fortin, and we’ll soon see whether her father was a talkin’ cant or no, about 
niggers. Cuss ’em, let any o’ these Britishers give me slack, and I'll give 
‘em cranberry for their goose, I know. I’d jump right down their throat 
with spurs on, and gallop their sarce out.”’ 


Mr. Slick, however, displayed by his proceedings after landing 
more gentleness and regularity of bearing than might have been ex- 
pected from the ebullition to which attention has just been drawn. 
He did not even hurriedly make his way to court or cabinet, but 
deemed it proper to prepare himself in some measure, by retiring to 
Gloucestershire, in accordance with an invitation that had been 
kindly given. Here he at once sets about studying life and manners, 
and noting down what he experiences and observes,—measuring every 
thing by his primitive and wooden-clock principles. What he dtsig- 
nates ‘a juicy day” and at an English country house, put him out 
very much; for he was among strangers, ‘‘ formal, cold, gallus polite, 
and as thick in the head as a puncheon.” ‘* You hante nethin’ to do 
yourself and they never have nothin’ to do: they don’t know nothin’ 
about America, and don’t want to.” ‘All you've got to do, is to 
pull out your watch and see how time goes; how much of the day is 
left, and then go to the winder and see how the sky looks,” 

Sam is disturbed at an early hour by the “ black devils of rooks 
located in. the trees at the back eend of the house.” Sleep more at 
that turn he cannot. He therefore-rises. But it is only half-past 
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four, “and it was rainin’ like anything.” Breakfast would not be 
ready till eleven o’clock; and no one else will be “‘astirrin’ ” for hours. 
This therefore was ‘‘a handsum fix.” What was to be done? The 
attaché straps his razor; mends the trousers he tore, ‘‘a goin’ to see 
the ruin on the road yesterday;” puts ona ‘gallus button ;’” and 
then, being ‘‘considerable sharp set,” looks what o’clock it is :— 


It wanted a quarter to six. ‘‘My! sakes,” sais I, ‘‘five hours and a 
quarter yet afore feedin’ time; well if that don’t pass. What shall I do next ?” 
T’ll tell you what to do,” sais I, ‘‘ smoke, that will take the edge of your 
appetite off, and if they don’t like it they may lump it; what business have 
they to keep them horrid screechin’ infarnal sleepless rooks to disturb people 
that way?” Well, I takes a lucifer and lights a cigar, and I puts my head 
up the chimbly to let the smoke off, and it felt good I promise you. I don’t 
know as I ever enjoyed one half so much afore. It had a rael first chop 
flavour had that cigar. When that was done, sais I, “ What do you say 
toanother?” ‘ Well, I don’t know,” sais I, ** I should like it, that’s a fact ; 
but holdin’ of my head crooked up the chimbly that way, has a’most broke 
my neck; I’ve got the cramp in it like.” So I sot, and shook my head first 
a one side and then the other, and then turned it on its hinges as far as it 
would go, till it felt about right, and then I lights another, and puts my 
head in the flue again. Well smokin’ makes a feller feel kinder good- 
natured, and I began to think it warn’t quite so bad arter all, when whop 
went my cigar right out of my mouth into my bosom, atween the shirt and the 
skin, and burnt me likea gally nipper. Both my eyes was fill’d at the same 
time, and I got acrack on the pate from some critter or another that clawed 
and scratched my head like any thing, and then seemed to empty a bushel 
of sut on me, and I looked like a chimbly sweep, and felt like old Scratch 
himself. My smoke had brought down achimbly swaller, or a martin, or 
some such varmint, for it up and off agin’ afore I could catch it to wring its 
infarnal neck off, that’s a fact. 


He cleans and grooms up again, “till all was sot right once 
more.” 


Now, sais J, *‘ how’s time ?” “‘ half-past seven,” sais I, ‘‘ and three hours 
and a half more yet to breakfast. Well,” sais I, ‘‘ I can’t stand this—and 
what’s more I won’t: I begin to get my Ebenezer up, and feel wolfish. 1’Il 
ring up the handsum chamber-maid, and just fall to, and chaw her right up 
—I’m sayagerous.” ‘* That’s cowardly,” sais I, ‘‘ call the footman, pick a 
quarrel with him and kick him down stairs, speak but one word to him, and 
let that be strong enough to skin the coon arter it has killed him, the noise 
will wake up folks J know, and then we shall have sumthin’ to eat.” I was 
ready to bile right over, when as luck would have it, the rain stopt all of a 
sudden, the sun broke out o’ prison, and I thought I never seed anything 
look so green and so beautiful as the country did. ‘‘ Come,” sais I, “now 
for a walk down the avenue, and a comfortable smoke, and if the man at the 
gate is up and stirrin’, I will just pop in and breakfast with him and his 
wife. There is some natur there, but here it’s all cussed rooks and chimbly 
swallers, and heavy men and fat women, and lazy helps, and Sunday every 
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day in the week.” So I fills my cigar-case and outs into the passage. But 
here wasa fix! One of the doors opened into the great staircase, and 
which was it? ‘‘ Ay,” sais I, ‘which is it,do you know? ‘Upon m 

soul, I don’t know,” sais1; ‘‘ but try, it’s no use to be caged up here like 
a painter, and out I will, that’s a fact.’’ So I stops and studies, “‘ that’s it,” 
sais 1, and 1 opens a door: it was a bedroom—it was the likely chamber- 
maid’s. ‘ Softly, Sir,” sais she, a puttin’ of her finger on her lip, “ don’t 
make no noise; Missus will hear you.” ‘‘ Yes,” sais I, “I won’t make no 
noise ;”” and I outs and shuts the door too arter me gently. ‘‘ What next?” 
sais 1; ‘‘why you fool, you,” sais I, “why didn’t you ax the sarvant 
maid, which door it was?” ‘Why I was so conflastrigated,” sais I, 
‘* T didn’t think of it. Try that door,” well I opened another, it belonged 
to one o’ the horrid handsum stranger galls that dined at table yesterday. 
When she seed me, she gave a scream, popt her head onder the clothes, 
like a terrapin, and vanished—well I vanished too. ‘* Ain’t this too bad?” 
sais I, ‘‘ I wish I could open a man’s door, I’d lick liim out of spite; I hope 
I may be shot if 1 don’t, and I doubled up my fist, for I didn’t like it a 
spec, and opened another door—it was the housekeeper’s. ‘‘ Come,” sais 
I, ‘* 1 won’t be balked no more.” She sot up and fixed her cap. A woman 
never forgets the becomins. ‘‘ Anything I can do for you, Sir?” sais she, 
and she raelly did look pretty ; all good natur’d people, it appears to me, do 
look so. ‘* Will you be so good as to tell me, which door leads to the stair- 
case, Marm?” sais I. ‘“* Oh, is that all?” sais she, (I suppose she thort I 
wanted her to get up and get breakfast for me, ) “‘ it’s thg first on the right,” 
and she fixed her cap agin’ and laid down, and I took the first on the right 
and off like a blowed out candle. There was the staircase. 1 walked down, 
took my hat, onbolted the outer door, and what a beautiful day was there. 


The breakfast hour at length arrives; but even now he finds that 
the English ‘don’t do nothing like other folks.” 


Now where do you suppose the solid part of the breakfast is, Squire? 
Why, it’s on the sideboard—I hope I may be shot if it ain’t—well, the tea 
and coffee are on the table, to make it as onconvenient as possible. Says I to 
the lady of the house, as I got up to help myself, for I was hungry enough 
to make beef ache I know. ‘“ Aunty,” sais I, ‘‘ you'll excuse me, but why 
don’t you put the eatables on the table, or else put the tea on the sideboard ? 
They’re like man and wife, they don’t ought to be separated, them two.” 
She looked at me, oh what a look of pity it was, as much as to say, ‘‘ Where - 
have you been all your born days, not to know better nor that?” * * * 


Addressing himself to ‘the old man,” Slick declares that, to be 
consistent, “ if you will divorce the eatables from the drinkables that 
way, why not let the servants come and tend?” Says Sam— 


** It’s monstrous onconvenient and redikilous to be a jumpin’ up for ever- 
lastingly that way; you can *t sit still one blessed minit.” ‘* We think it plea- 
sant,’’ said he, “‘ sometimes to dispense with their attendance.” ‘“ Exactly,” 
sais I, ‘‘ then dispense with sarvants at dinner, for when the wine is in the 
wit is out,” (I said that to compliment him, for the critter had no wit in at 
no time, ) ‘‘ and they hear all the talk. But at breakfast every one is only 
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half awake, especially when you rise so airly as you do in this country,” 
sais I, (but the old critter couldn’t see a joke, even if he felt it, and he 
didn’t know I was a funnin’). ‘* Folks are considerably sharp set at breakfast,” 
sais [, “‘ and not very talkative. That’s the right time to have sarvants to tend 
on you.” ‘What an idea!” said he, and he puckered up his pictur, and 
the way he stared was a caution to an owl. Well, we sot and sot till I was 
tired, so thinks I, “‘ what’s next? for it’s rainin’ agin as hard as ever.” So 
I took a turn in the study to sarch for a book, but there was nothin’ there, 
but a Guide to the Sessions, Burn’s Justice, and a book of London club 
rules, and two or three novels. He said he got books from the sarkilatin’ 
library. ‘Lunch is ready.” ‘ What eatin’ agin? My goody!” thinks I, 
“if you are so fond of it, why the plague don’t you begin airly? If you'd 
a had it at five o’clock this morning, I’d a done justice to it; now I couldn’t 
touch it if I was to die.” There it was, though. Help yourself, and no 
thanks, for there is no sarvants agin. The rule here is, no talk no sarvants 
—and when it’s all talk, it’s all sarvants. 


The attaché has many things to record concerning feeding. The 
following relates to fashionable cookery :— 


Veal, to be good, must look like anything else but veal; you mus’n’t know 
it when you see it, or it’s vulgar; mutton must be incog. too; beef must 
have a mask on; anythin’ that looks solid, take a spoon to; anythin’ that 
looks light, cut with a knife ; if a thing looks like fish you may take your 
oath it is flesh; and if it seems rael flesh, it’s only disguised, for it’s sure to 
be fish; nothin’ must be nateral, natur is out of fashion here. This is a 
manufacturin’ country, everything is done by machinery, and that that ain’t 
must be made to look likeit; and I must say, the dinner machinery is parfect. 


The Somebodies and Nobodies as distinguished on dining out 
occasions : 


When I first came I was nation proud of that title, ‘‘ the Attaché;” now 
I am happificd it’s nothin’ bat ‘‘ only an Attaché,” and I’ll tell you why. 
The great guns, and big bugs, have to take in each other’s ladies, so these old 
ones have toherd together. Well, the nobodies go together too, and sit together, 
and I’ve observed these nobodies are the pleasantest people at table, and 
they have the pleasantest places, because they sit down with each other, and 
are jist like yourself, plaguy glad to get some one to talk to. Somebody 
can only visit somebody, but nobody can go anywhere, and therefore nobody 
sees and knows twice as much as somebody does. Sombodies must be axed, 
if they are as stupid as a pump; but nobodies needn’t, and never are, un- 
less they are spicy sort o’folks, so you are sure of them, and they have all 
the fun and wit of the table at their eend, and no mistake. 

I wouldn’t take a title if they would give it to me, for if I had one, I 
should have a fat old parblind dowager detailed on to me to take in to dinner ; 
and what the plague is her jewels and laces, and silks and sattins, and wigs 
tome? As it is, | have a chance to have a gall to take in that’s a jewel 
herself—one that don’t want no settin’ off, and carries her diamonds in her 
eyes, and so on. I’ve told our minister not to introduce me as an Attaché no 
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more, but as Mr. Nobody, from the State of Nothin’, in America, that's 
natur agin. 


Fashionable music :—- 


What’s that? It’s music. Well, that’s artificial too, it’s scientific they 
say, it’s done by rule. Jist look at that gall tothe piany; first comes a 
little Garman thunder. Good airth and seas, what acrash! it seems, as if 
she’d bang the instrument all to a thousand pieces. I guess she’s vexed at 
somebody and is a peggin’ it into the piany out of spite. Now comes the 
singin’ ; see what faces she makes, how she stretches her mouth open, like 
a barn door, and turns up the white of her eyes like a duck in thunder. 
She is in a musical ecstasy is that gall, she feels good all over, her soul is a 
goin’ out along with that ere music. Oh, it’s divine, and she is an angel, 
ain’t she? Yes, I guess she is, and when I’m an angel, I will fall in love 
with her; but as I’ma man, at least what’s left of me, I'd jist as soon fall 
in love with one that was a leetle, jist a leetle more of a woman, and a leetle, 
jist a leetle less of an angel. But hullo! what onder the sun is she about, 
why her voice is going down her own throat, to gain strength, and here it 
comes out agin as deep-toned as a man’s; while that dandy feller along side 
of her, is singin’ what they call falsetter. They’ve actilly changed voices. 
The gall sings like a man, and that screamer like a woman. This is science: 
this is taste: this is fashion; but hang me if it’s natur. 


Slick and the minister :— 


‘*T have read your books Mr. Slick,” said he, ‘‘and read ’em too, with 
great pleasure. You have been a great traveller in your day. You've been 
round the world a’most, haven’t you?” 

** Well,” sais I, ‘I sharn’t say I hante.” 

‘* What a deal of information a man of your observation must have ac- 
quired.” (He is a gentlemanly man, that you may depend. I don’t know 
when I’ve see’d one so well mannered.) 

“‘ Not so much, Sir, as you would suppose,” sais I. 

“Why how so?” sais he. 

‘* Why,” sais I, ‘‘ the first time a man goes round the world, he is plaguy 
skeered for fear of fallin’ off the edge; the second time he gets used to it, 
and larns a good deal. 

Fallin’ off the edge!” sais he ; “‘ what an original idea that is. That’s 
one of your best. I like your works for that they are original. We have 
nothin’ but imitations now. Fallin’ off the edge, that’s capital; 1 must tell 
Peel that ; for he is very fond of that sort of thing ?”’ 


Sam’s sarcasm is spicy. Another specimen, and we dismiss the 
book with all its commodities, assured that these will be fully 
relished and by every healthy appetite. The passage to be quoted 
is particularly to be recommended to the attention of our authorities 
at the colonial board :— 


“Your long acquaintance with the provinces, and familiar intercourse 
with the people,” sais he, “‘ must have made you quite at home on all colo- 
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nial topics.” ‘I thought so once,” sais I; ‘but I don’t think so now no 
more, Sir.”” ‘‘ Why how is that?” sais he. ‘ Why, Sir,” sais I, ‘ you can 
hold a book so near your eyes as not to be able to read a word of it; hold 
it off further, and get the right focus, and you can read beautiful. Now the 
right distance to see a colony, and know all about it, is England. Three 
thousand miles is the right focus for a political spy-glass. A man livin’ 
here, and who never was out of England, knows twice as much about the 
provinces as I do.” ‘Oh, you are joking,” sais he. ‘‘ Not a bit,” sais I. “I 
find folks here that not only know everything about them countries, but have 
no doubts upon any matter, and ask no questions; in fact, they not only 
know more than me, but more than the people themselves do, what they 
want. It’s curious, but it’s a fact.” 





Art. VIII.—Change for the American Notes: in Letters from 
London to New York. By an American Lady. Wiley & Putnam. 


Change for Amercian Notes, most of our readers will at once under- 
stand, are merely the sort of coin, which a person, professing to be 
an American lady, returns for the American Notes issued by 
Mr. Dickens, and not at all any such paper or payments as our capi- 
talists and money-lenders would accept in discharge of the advances 
they may have made to Jonathan. But will the Change be taken as 
an equivalent for the issuings of Boz’s bank? is the intrinsic value 
of the thing so palpable and sterling as to find a circulation anda 
credit equally large and lasting? There can be little danger in ut- 
tering without qualification the negative no to these questions; or 
in declaring that the lightness of the material, its palpable milk-and- 
water mark, will operate so as to limit its currency to a small section 
of space and met 

There is a remarkable want of character about this Change, 
whether we regard it as coming from an American mint, or as a 
reply to Dickens by an Englishman, anxious to hold the balance 
fairly in which their several nations are professed to be weighed, and 
the merits or demerits of both to be accurately compared. In 
point of temper and tone, style and subject-matter, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the writer has ever travelled many miles out of cock- 
ney-land; for while she expresses herself for the most part with 
exemplary moderation, she by no means alights upon the sorer points 
of our national character; not even going beyond those which dwell on 
the surface, and that are far more bitterly complained of, strenuously 
denounced, and forcibly described every day, by print and people at 
home. Good nature and amiable feeling characterize the book, not un- 
mixed however with notices of things that one would think never could 
come under the eye, or arrest the attention of a delicate and refined 
female; while again the remarks are often of a style and substance 
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so hackneyed in London, as hardly to be compatible with the ideas of 
a single head and hand alone having been employed on the work. 
Besides, the effort by means of exaggeration to make a great deal 
out of what is not at all illustrative, locks as if there had been 
wanting that sense of the singular and the offensive which a vigilant 
and smart note-taking stranger would have exercised and exhibited. 
Perhaps the book is a joint concern: there may have been an un- 
skilful collector, with a tasteful and intelligent se¢ter,—one with the 
matter and the other with the manner. 

After all, however, the question is not of much importance; the 
doubt and difficulty are hardly worth a moment’s speculation. The 
book, to be sure, has good and just things in it, mixed up with non- 
sense and trash; although after all its great fault is the want of ob- 
servation and consequent severity to expose and to lecture. Liveli- 
ness and fitting remark are often to be met with; but the work is 
quite inadequate as a discoverer, a delineator, or a denouncer. 
Certainly it cannot be taken in any critical, much less in any ex- 
changing sense for repayment of the American Notes. Even the 
utterances about the arch offender, Boz, himself, are vapid, faint, 
without breadth and boldness, and altogether unlike to his honest, 
unrestrained expression of what he thought and felt. The following 
are samples of the Change offered to Dickens personally :— 


I have not to be informed of his originality—of his opening and working 
a new vein in his land’s literature. One feels better after reading his books 
—better after the humour of his Wellers—the amenity of his Pickwick 
(how he ripens from an essayist upon tittlebats into the kindly gentleman)— 
one’s heart warms to poor Oliver Twist—one’s indignation rises against 
Ralph Nickleby—one’s disgust at the Squeers’s and one’s gorge at Pecksniff. 
But (these buts!) if he be creative as a novelist, he is most meagre as a tra- 
veller ; our country was beyond his powers, and indeed is beyond the four 
months’ power of any man. “In America,” says Dr. Johnson—truly I doubt 
not, for it was in 1762—“‘ there is little to be observed except natural curi- 
osities.” Very opposite seems to be Mr. Dickens’s conclusion, for of the 
great face of nature he says hardly anything. The noblest rivers in the 
world rolled for him unregarded by, or at least unparagraphed. In the 
Mississippi he beholds but a muddy stream flowing through a woody wilder- 
ness ; his mind’s eye catches no prescient glimpse of the cities that in the 
fulness of time will adorn its banks; he alludes not to the “‘ all hail, here- 
after!’ He is diffuse upon prisons and mad houses, for they were immedi- 
ately within his ken ; brief when he tells of senates, laws, religions, literature, 
or science: things that have prospective influences, and are not merely of 
the moment. 


Again,— 
I am always amused to think of the criticisms the American boys passed 


upon Boz as he sat in the car at Baltimore, telling him more about his ap- 
pearances than he ever heard in his life before. 1 really think he had as 
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little to fear as most men from such a personal review. Though I have com- 
mented to you freely enough on Mr. Dickens’s American Notes, I cannot 
but admit the tone of right feeling, the bonhomie, the kindliness that often 
manifests itself: the faults of the author in this work are of a negative cha- 
racter, his merits are positive. ‘‘ Satire’s his weapon, but he’s too discreet” 
—too gentlemanly, too honourable to carry it into private life—into personal 
details. The ponderous blunderings of Mr. Alison are far more censurable 
than the light mistakes of Boz. 1 wonder how he came to adopt so absurd 
a name ? 


But leaving Boz to endure as he best may such castigation as this, 
let us hear what are some of the ill-mannered things which she ob- 
served at places where the better sort of people might be expected 
to congregate. And first concerning a party at the Polytechnic:— 


I heard one youth say to his party, and one or two of the ladies with him 
had been babbling of chemical affinities most learnedly, ‘“‘let’s cut our 
sticks,” and they departed. Such a speech in some parts of America might 
be considered an invitation to ‘* whittle ;”’ here it is a phraseology the young 
gentleman adopted to intimate his desire for the exeunt of his party. Mr. N. 
told me the wittier persons (!) in this country improved upon the saying 
and talked of “shortening their switch,” “ making an incision in their 
cane,” or ‘‘ amputating their timber.” Lord Brougham long ago declared 
that “the schoolmaster was abroad” in England—in my opinion he is lost. 


The British Museum offered the American lady scope too, it would 
seem, for the exercise of her satire; and in this mighty manner she 
wields the weapon :— 


There are Roman characters appended to a bust, M. AVRELIVS: it 
requires no great learning to see it is Roman, and I find it is no less a 
person than Marcus Antonius, before he was Emperor known as Marcus 
Aurelius. ‘ Ay,” said a well-dressed gentleman, putting his glass to his 
eye, and then removing it, that he might see more clearly, ‘ay, very good, 
very fine, there’s Monsieur Aurelius.” —‘ And who was Monsieur Aurelius?” 
asked a lady with him.—‘‘ Why, why —I don’t exactly remember” 
(that is true at any rate, thought I, and here came a short pause ;) ‘but I 
believe he was somebody ” (true again, and another pause;) ‘‘somebody— 
somebody—in the French Revolution.” 


How severe! What stinging yet unerring illustration of national 
ignorance and barbarism! But she visited other public places for 
the study of life and manners, not even disdaining to enter a gin 
palace, which she elaborately pictures, ep with the servitors and 
the customers, immediately after having had the alarm upon her of a 
great ox passing along, which was the occasion of her seeking safety 
in the splendid temple for the worship of the great spirit of strong 
drink. This is the account of what she observed and learned in the gin 


store-house :— e 
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The places next in splendour to the drapers’, are the ginstores. Although 
spirituous liquors are so much cheaper with us, I believe the places where 
they are sold are as numerous in London ;—over the door is generally a 
huge lamp ; a sign to the customers, and the slaves of the lamp are very, 
very many in London. The gas is in a wreath, or disposed in some fanciful 
way or other; they are called gin palaces; the casks containing the spirits 
are painted, and labelled ‘“‘ Old Tom,” “The Rose of Life,’’ “‘ Butter Gin,” 
“‘ Cream o’ the Valley,” ‘‘ Mountain Dew,” etc. etc. Cockneys so dearly 
love the rural, that they must thus libel roses and dews; they must drink 
pastorally! * * Methinks I see you, O very arch Julia, open your eyes 
and then your mouth—your eyes with wonder, that I describe these things 
with the familiarity of an eye-witness, and your mouth with laughter, that 
my curiosity (how often have you twitted me with it, mischievous that you 
are) had carried me such extraordinary lengths—that it had carried me into 
a retail bar! But my introduction to the internal worship of this great spirit 
—this too powerful spirit of strong drink—was accidental. * * Three 
poor women of the working class entered this gin palace whilst we waited. 
* Please miss,” said one to the smartly ringed and ringleted barmaid, “a 
quartern of the right sort, and a three-out.” The spirit was supplied and 
gulped approvingly. ‘‘ Money never was so dull,” said the paymistress of 
the trio; “‘I can get none, and have been forced to put my bed up my 
uncle’s flue. The hearers were expressing their commiseration of this state 
of finances, when a drunken butcher rushed into the place, and we thought 
it better to face the furious brute than the imbruted man, and so left. I 
requested Mr. Wilderton to translate me the poor woman’s speech into 
English. ‘It is English,” laughed he. ‘* Translate it into American, then.” 
“The three-out glass,” he explained, “is one that contains a third of 
the measure purchased, so that the quarter of a pint fills out three glasses ; 
the uncle’s flue, which you seem to think is some chimney in which the un- 
tidy woman had concealed her bed, is the pawnbroker’s warehouse—the poor 
call the pawnbroker their uncle.” God pity them, thought I, if they have 
no better kinsman. British travellers are ingenious in detecting and collect- 
ing Americanisms ; they are, in nineteen cases out of twenty, “‘ genuine as 
imported,” and they are imported from the old country. I suppose we have 
*‘my uncle” and his “flue” in America by this time. 


A cockney caterer must have provided these particulars for the 
lady-writer. It then of course came to be for her innocence to make 
the most of the vulgarity and grossness; flattering herself that she 
was really offering genuine and adequate Change for the broad and 
direct American Notes. 

But there are better and deeper things in the book than anything 
we have yet cited; things that should operate as wholesome reproofs 
and not ill-timed exposures of English absurdities. Our selfishness, 
hypocricies, and coarse contempts, are deserving of far sharper 
chastisement than the dealer in Change can bestow, it is true; but 
still service may be done, although the lessons are not urged with 
first-rate force or ski]. Take certain statements and remarks relative 
to the English drama :— 
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I have been struck with the excellence of the Shaksperian performances 
at Drury Lane, and how wonderfully the mighty master knew when to 
bring even mechanical means to his aid: the knocking at the door in the 
murder scenes in Othello and Macbeth, knocks at one’s very heart. How 
the English public can crowd to unmeaning operas, I mean in the national 
theatres, and let Shakspeare be played, as is often the case, to empty 
benches [ cannot understand, except it be that fashion, however paltry, will 
carry them anywhere. It may be also that “ true no-meaning” not “puzzles,” 
but pleases them ‘‘ more than wit.” 

I have heard very intelligent critics say, that the drama, the tragic or 
classical drama, was now superior to what it had been since Otway, or at any 
rate since Rowe. I think there can be no doubt upon the subject; Sheri- 
dan Knowles, Sergeant Talfourd, and Sir Lytton Bulwer, being no common 
men—no managers’ play wrights—no dramatists to order. I think too, that 
many of the comedies of the day must be pronounced far better than those 
of the sentimental school, where broad grin is alternated with the small 
whine of sensibility. . . . I for one pay little attention to the com- 
plaints of the dearth of histrionic excellence—the complaint is so perennial. 
In the days of the Kembles, alas for Garrick! was the cry—now, alas for 
the Kemble and the Kean, for Emery and Liston! and so will the changes 
be rung, until the curtain falls upon the last drama in England. 


_ The Italian Opera is a subject akin to the last-mentioned, suggest- 
ing also not less natural and unsophisticated remarks :— 


The Italian Opera House is generally well filled, the boxes being rented 
by subscribers; the Italian Opera is so refined a pleasure—I suppose it is 
my want of refinement that causes me to prefer Othello to Otello (murder 
set to music)—nay, to think the acting of a scholar and a gentleman like 
Macready more enjoyable than the capering of any active French girl, even 
though she can not only stand on her toe, but whirl about onit! ‘* The 
greater the fool,” says Hook, “the better the dancer.” I cannotdescribe to 
you what the ballet is; but I think the taste of those who delight in it is a 
coarse taste, a superficial taste also, which admires tinsel because it always 
glitters, and gold only sometimes; it is but an eye-pleasure; and as to deli- 
cacy—if the ballet be refinement, delicacy and refinement have little in 
common. . 


The lady visited the monuments in Kensal Green. She found 
the ground intersected with nice gravel walks; and ‘‘ many well 
dressed parties were strolling about (principally ladies) and chatting 
gaily as they watched the trains rushing rapidly along the Great 
Western Railway. It has been said, ‘in the midst of life we are in 
death ;’ but here the reverse seemed inculcated, for there were steam- 
carriages and cheerful idlers, and man’s trim and careful hand every- 
where, as who should say, ‘ In the midst of death we are in life.’ ” 

Kensal Green still, and the precautions and intimations which 
the Zoological Gardens and similar places press upon the visitor's 
attention :— 
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Greatly to my surprise no fee was exacted as we entered; perhaps, if 
these death-gardens become fashionable promenades, the proprietors may 
charge for admittance ; there is plenty of precedents—why should their 
monuments be viewed gratuitously? Why should they not sell their fresh 
air as well as their flowery ground? I think I never told you before, that 
in all, I suppose in al places like these, as well as in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, etc. etc., are placed a number of painted boards containing 
respectful requests that the visitors will refrain from plucking the flowers, 
etc. Howisthis? Why, in so very civilised—I beg their pardon, so very 
polished a community, are these constant prohibitions necessary? Recol- 
lect, flower-loving but never flower-stealing Julia, jthe rabble—the mere 
vulgar, are no frequenters of these scenes. 


The truth and the reflection which our next two extracts so clearly 
indicate, and pointedly press, are among the gravest and best things 
in the way of Change. ‘They must serve as the concluding matter 
for our paper. The meaning of the word respectable as understood 
in English society :— 





**T wonder,” say I, ‘to see a man like Mr. in society, is he not 
known to be a worthless husband; an avaricious and tyrannical father, and 
constantly in disreputable quarrels ?”,—‘‘Very true, but then he’s such a res- 
pectable man.”—‘“‘And Mr. , | am told his fortune has been made by 
strange means, and many attribute their ruin to his plausibility.”—‘** Yes, but 
he’s a very respectable man too. 

None of the dictionaries define ‘‘ respectable ” as it is understood now; it 
means “‘rich.” When people in England “ plate sin with gold,” it is sin no 
longer. 





The other passage promised needeth neither preface nor comment : 


I can hardly believe that even parliamentary reports tell true of the igno- 
rance of England, when I know that Connecticut alone has a permanent 
school-fund of nearly two million and a half of dollars; whilst it was found 
at the last census there were little more than five hundred adults in that small 
State who had not been taught to read and write, and they were chiefly 
foreigners—the population being rather more than three hundred thousand. 
New York, with its fund of more that ten million of dollars for educational 
purposes—but why dwell upon the truism, how well the scholastic culture 
of American citizens is cared for as a general rule? And what is accorded 
for the purpose by the wisdom of the British Parliament? An accumulation 
of—talk, and a small sum of money—so small a sum as 30,000].—150,000 
dollars, fo the nation, mind! not for one of the counties; and even that 
was refused last session or the session before. One anxious to find fault 
might say it was illustrative of English legislation, that the bills granting 
70,0001. for new stabling at Windsor and this mite for education were sent 
up on the same night in the House of Commons—the stables were voted, the 
schools were not !—the people could wait it appeared, not so the horses. I 
would not have you think that I ever speak of the queen personally with any 
feelings but those of respect and admiration. I think she is more popular 
than has been any predecessor of her family, and I am sure she deserves to 
be so. 
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Art. IX.—Personal Observations on Sindh. By T. PosTans, 


late Assistant to the Political Agent in Sindh and Bilichistan. 
Longman. 


Captain Postans has enjoyed unusual advantages for collecting the 
materials of his work, on a subject which at this moment occupies a 
large share of general attention. That subject includes the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, a view of the productive capabilities 
of the country, together with a sketch of its history, a narrative of 
the recent events which have there taken place, and an account of 
the connexion of the British Government with Sindh down to the 
present moment. Such are the main matters of which the book 
professes to treat; and certainly its author has acquitted himself in a 
meritorious manner. The book abounds with information regarding 
a territory and people that previously had only been described in 
scanty and unconnected forms. The Captain writes pleasantly. He 
has studied his theme in its various branches vigilantly and patiently, 
and has bestowed reflection and exemplary care before delivering the 
results of his observation and research. ‘The work, indeed, recog- 
nises principles and exhibits views that have breadth and applicability 
in them, which the student. of the condition and manners of any semi- 
barbarous people will do well to consider; nor can we doubt of its 
becoming an authority upon various points of Indian policy even 
beyond the interests that are immediately combined with the 
Sindhian nation. 

Captain Postans is a fair and calm recorder of what he has seen 
and known,—an honest and deliberate reporter of the conclusions 
he has come to on asubject that has points about which men are 
much divided. It is not to be denied that his feelings are in favour 
of the policy that has been followed by the present Indian govern- 
ment with respect to Sindh. But it is not with a partisanship that 
he either speaks or thinks. He gives you facts that tell against as 
well as for; and he reasons upon these facts in a manner worthy of 
a liberal and independent mind; so that while his tendency, naturally 
perhaps arising from his agency in Sindh, is to approve of the course 
that has been actually adopted, he does not shun those facts and 
views which throw doubt and difficulty into the subject, and which 
indeed may fortify the opinion of those who condemn the late con- 
quest and annexation. 

The question does not involve a consideration of Sir Charles 
Napier’s exploits. The almost unparallelled achievements of that 
commander’s army in Sindh must not be impugned or rated the less 
highly because the policy which the Government determined on pur- 
suing may have been unjust and unwise. It was for Napier and his - 
men to act; it was for Lord Ellenborough to issue instructions. The 
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military transactions too may have been magnificent; a nation may 
have been conquered and a country won at a single stroke. And 
yet similar battles and bloodshed may yet be required in order to 
keep that which has been gained; or that which has been so speedily 
and bravely won may not have worth or importance at all commensu- 
rate with the amount of life and treasure already expended in the 
conquest. 

The British people should satisfy themselves with regard to the 
justice and necessity of the conquest, as well as concerning its value 
and probable duration. For a series of years discussions were main- 
tained between the Government of India and the Amirs of 
Sindh, sometimes with more and sometimes with less of amicable 
feeling, relative to the navigation of the Indus and our trading faci- 
lities with Central Asia by means of that far-rolling river. Com- 
mercial purposes and the denial of all territorial annexation, were 
salheuate professed and promised by our agents; so that at length, 
and in terms of negotiations peacefully conducted, and kept peaceable 
by British caution and influence, a treaty was concluded which at 
least laid the foundation of the advantages contemplated and the im- 
provements desired by us. _ An accredited British minister was per- 
mitted at Hyderabad ; all imposts on merchandise in transit by the 
Indus were abolished or arranged; everything, as it appears to us, 
being in a fair way, so long as we acted with prudence and forbear- 
ance, of terminating in a perfectly cordial manner with the Sindhians, 
and of obtaining an absolutely free navigation of the river—free 
from levies and tolls of every description, and for boats of any cargo. 

But the conquest of Affghanistan is resolved upon, and Sindh is 
required for the passage of our troops. The highway is granted, 
and the Affghan miserable business over, these troops are thence 
withdrawn; and now new conditions are suddenly proposed to the 
Amirs, which conditions, according to Captain Postans, could not be 
expected to be readily acquiesced in by these chiefs and their people. 
The transactions that ensued are what require, we think, to undergo 
a thorough investigation. Let us here quote the words of our 
gallant author :— 


The state of affairs in Sindh up to the last period alluded to (October 
1842,) had appeared to be particularly quiet, and, with trifling exceptions, 
satisfactory, though it was generally considered by those whose long experi- 
ence entitled it to respect, that certain alterations would be made in our 
Sindhian arrangements to secure the greater advantages required in the na- 
vigation of the Indus, some modification of transit duties, and other fiscal 
impediments to trade, as well as the opportunity for commencing the intro- 
duction of a better order of government in the country generally, by estab- 
lishing a closer interference in its affairs. There was also a distant allusion 
to certain intrigues said to have been carried on by the Amirs inimical to our 
interest during the Caubul disasters. However, on the return of the British 
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troops from beyond the Affghan passes, the affairs of Sindh and the whole 
Indus frontier appear to have attracted the particular attention of govern- 
ment ; for certain conditions were soon after proposed to the Amirs, which 
were unexpected, and to which they could not readily acquiesce. The new 
treaty thus presented to the Talpur chiefs, generally including both the 
Khyrpur and Hyderabad families, was considered to have for its leading 
features as an ultimatum, “and in supercession of all former arrangements, 
though why does not yet appear, the cession in perpetuity of the towns of 
Karrachi, Tattah, Lukkur, Bukkur, and Bori, with a strip of land on each 
bank of the river ;—the abolition of all tolls and transit duties of any kind 
throughout the Sindhian territories, and the giving over to the neighbouring 
chief of Bhawalpur the whole of the Khyrpur territory eastward of the 
river, from Bori to Lubzurkot, including those places, on condition of his 
also annulling all imposts on trade by the river through his territories. It 
will be seen that these measures were not calculated to be palatable to the 
Sindhian chiefs ; for independent of the loss of revenue which the cession 
of such important territories as these must have occasioned, a portion being 
made over to a foreign and inferior power, the dignity of the whole Bilich 
faction was most vitally assailed; whilst a most important point to the Amirs 
was at length decided against them in the infringement of their game pre- 
serves, an immediate result of our taking territory on both sides of the river. 
The abolition of the transit duties was an inferior question, and would have 
come in probably with others, which it is supposed were to be mooted, for the 
still further advancement of trade, and other alterations, which were required 
to improve our relations with Sindh generally. 


Now, this is the statement of a gentleman that is particularly well 
informed on the subject, and who is also friendly to the British 
policy generally, asit has been exercised towards Sindh. He clearly 
describes the territorial demands that were made, in violation, as far 
as we yet can learn, of all our professions, promises, and negotiations 
previously; these being expressly and repeatedly confined to relations 
that were simply and exclusively commercial. And yet at the mo- 
ment when the new and sudden demands are made, including terri- 
torial cessions, &c., “Sir Charles Napier,” it is added in the para- 
graph immediately succeeding that which we have copied, ‘‘ was in 
the field, and a march on the capital was intimated, in case of an 
delay or excuses in signing the treaties previously transmitted to the 
chiefs for that purpose.” 

Surely these strong-handed and abrupt proposals, together with the 
awful fulfilments which instantly took place, are matters for searchin 
inquiry. But not to dwell on the question of justice and right, let 
us attend for a moment to the expediency and the wisdom of the 
masterful measures adopted towards the Sindhians, and the questions 
as to value and permanence of the conquest of their territory. The 


paragraphs which we now copy out do not afford a very tempting © 
prospect :— | 
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The Biltchis are a fierce, warlike people, strongly attached to all the 
feelings of clanship, and connected by religion, intermarriage, and other 
sources of general union. Having been the means of urging the Amirs of 
Sindh to resist our views, wilithey not feel bound to support the cause of 
their fallen head? and it must be remembered, that although the chiefs 
themselves are prisoners in the hands of the British government, their nu- 
merous sons, brothers, and immediate followers, are yet in a position of 
freedom, excited by the most violent passions, and ready for every species of 
revenge. Among the Biltchis, it must also be remembered, that there are 
no elements similar to those which in India have removed so many difficul- 
ties to our peaceful occupation of the country. With the Biltchi tribes there is 
no hope of dismemberment of object taking place, arising from a difference 
of religion, questions of caste, and a mixed population of Hindus, Moslems, 
and native Christians. The Biltchi chiefs, warriors, and retainers, indivi- 
duals and tribes, those of the mountains and those of the plains, are unani- 
mous. Fanaticism fans the flame, and every Moslem, urged by his own 
feelings of clanship, and natural fierceness of disposition, to deeds of blood, 
believes that he acts in coformance to the dictates of the Koran when he sup- 
ports the government of true believers, and draws his sword against the strange 
infidels, who are enemies to the faith of Islam. The descendants and followers 
of the Amirs of Sindh, who, after the battle of Minai fled to the hills—the 
Bihichi chiefs who constrained them to take arms against the British—the 
princes who mourn their fathers’ loss—all these will bind themselves to re- 
venge upon their conquerors: and, as long as one of them remains to wield a 
sword, will he not do so for his chiefs and for his prophet ? . 

The country of Sindh is at every point open to incursions from the 
mountains, or the deserts: the shores of the Indus, its sand-banks and its 
forests, will cover bands of those warriors whenever they may meditate at- 
tack; and with the long grass and tamarisk the Sindhians now use to thatch 
their huts, breast-works may be thrown up as secure and murderous in their 
shelter as were the stockades of the Burmese. If, then, the object is to 
throw open the commerce of the river Indus to all nations, it is difficult to 
see how this can ever be available, unless security can also be given to the 
persons and properties of the merchant; or in sucha stream as the Indus, 
where the native boatmen dare not navigate after sunset, and where the craft 
is secured close to shore during the night, any safety can be felt, when every 
forest may be infested with Bilichi warrigrs, vowed to carry on a harassing 
guerilla warfare. 

Before our troops made their first campaign into Affghanistan, the mer- 
chants of Bokhara, Hirat, Caubul, and Candahar, brought down to Sindh 
by the pass of the Bolan and the plains of Cutch kafilas laden with rich 
goods of all denominations; and the safety of person and merchandise was 
secured by the payment of a species of black mail to the chiefs of the tribes 
_ who held these deserts and mountains in possession; a child might then 
lead the camels, and not a Biltich would attempt to molest them; but after 
our entrance to the country these passes, filled with wild and desperate men, 
were no longer safe for the peaceful merchant; commerce was stopped, 
kafilas were robbed, and their owners murdered. The passes were thronged 
with warriors, and bloodshed and violence made the land a scene of unmixed 
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evil. As it was upon the plains and mountains, so may it now be on the 
river; and the terrors of the merchant may do more to oppose the free 
commerce of the Indus than even the vexatious imposts of the Amirs ; 
while a similar evil may extend also to the agriculturists, who will fear the 
descent of the Bilichi bands upon their fields, now that the exiled chiefs 
are thirsting for revenge on all who sought our protection, far more than 


they did the billeting of the Amir’s followers when the crops were ripe for 
harvest. 


According to the Captain’s account, we shall now, having displaced 
the Sindhians, as governors, bring upon ourselves the necessity of a 
military occupation of the country for a period that cannot at pre- 
sent be defined, without improving its commerce or agriculture ; 
whereas, a contrary policy might have gradually accomplished the 
desired results, both in respect of our trade and the civilization of 
the people, without any lavish expenditure of men or money. We 
have just heard what are the threatened dangers of our position. 
The remedy must be looked for in the protection afforded by a large 
military force. This, however, will have its peculiar evils and diffi- 
culties in Sindh, which are of diverse sorts. First, and relative to 
the physical :—‘‘ Excessive heat in the upper portions of the coun- 
try; and in the lower, exhalations, causing malaria, as a productive 
source of fatal fever. For three months in the year communication 
between Sindh and Bombay is cut off, in consequence of the danger- 
ous character of the surf and breakers along the coast during the 
south-west monsoon; therefore, the immediate change which is re- 
quired to save life, when threatened by violent attacks of fever, not 
being procurable, the sacrifice of existence would be consequently 
fearful.” Again, ‘‘ Unfortunately the points most likely to lie under 
the attacks of the Biltichis, are those most liable to unwholesome 
influences.” But, secondly, ‘Supposing it necessary to keep in 
Sindh a large military force in constant equipment for service, the 
camp followers would, of course, be limited, and the sepoys could 
never be induced to serve cheerfully for any length of time in a 
country to which they were unable to bring their wives and families. 
The sufferings and hardships of various kinds that the troops would 
undergo, in a country held only by the sword, against the perpetual 
inroads and harassing attacks of Bilichi soldiery, would dishearten 
them at length, and render the service unpopular; at the same time 
that the loss of life would draw heavily upon the service, and take 
from India more than could be afforded.” 

There is not much of comfort and heartening in all this. Pro- 
bably it might have been much better for us, as well as in respect of 
the future improvement of Sindh and its inhabitants, had we taken 
the hint given by the poor Amirs, when the rupture was threatened 
at the point of the sword, who said, ‘‘ We do not want your connex- 
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ion; we do not consider it an advantage; we look upon you asa 
pestilence in the land.” 

But we must leave the questions of policy in order to preserve 
space for some of the animated and graphic pictures which the 
Captain gives of the Sindhian population. His account, however, is 
not, taken generally, a prepossessing one. We do indeed discover in 
his pages #, ace glimpses of primitive manners, and various things 
that have the kind of attraction belonging to a government of mili- 
tary feudalism. The absorbing passion, too, of the Amirs for sport, 
“to the gratification of which they literally sacrificed a fine country, 
and to which every other consideration of any kind was congas 
subservient,” presented passages and points that were picturesque 
and romantic. ‘We value our Shikargahs,” said one chief, “as 
much as our wives and children.” These chiefs, our author also 
admits, exhibited virtues of a domestic kind; were hospitable, court- 
eous, and not generally given to cruelty. But, on the other hand, 
they were idle, selfish, avaricious, and utterly neglectful of the 
capabilities and interests of their country, to the ruin, spoliation, 
and degradation of the people; and the priesthood served to 
the oppression and demoralization to the very lowest depths. 
Concerning this latter class of unworthies, we have the following 
notice :— 


Khorassan, Caubul, Pishin in Central Asia, Persia, and all parts of India 
contribute their quota of these blood-suckers [lazy priests], who are sure to 
be handsomely provided for in Sindh: many of them, indeed, have become 
exceedingly wealthy, and attained such influence, that they are said to have 
possessed the right of the entrée to the harem of the Amirs—a privilege which 
the chiefs themselves, if report speaks true, could nat always demand. The 
country is at the same time literally pestered with travelling religious men- 
dicants of all degrees, from the halt and blind to the sturdy and armed fakir : 
it is by no means unusual to be accosted by one of these latter, well mounted 
and fully equipped, who demands from the peasant a portion of his hard- 
earned meal with a tone and gesture plainly indicating that resistance would 
be in vain. The tombs of these canonised worthies are the only buildings 
of any note in the country: they are, unlike all others, erected of perma- 
nent materials, and form places of pilgrimage to all true believers. 


The condition of a Sindhian town must be illustrative of that of 
the inhabitants; and if so, filth and wretchedness must reign with 
almost unmitigated loathsomeness. Says the Captain— 


It is impossible to conceive anything so filthy as the interior of a Sindhian 
town: every inhabitant makes a common sewer of the front of his dwelling ; 
the narrow passage, scarcely admitting a laden camel, is nearly blocked up 
with dung-heaps, in which recline in lazy ease packs of fat Pariah dogs, 
from whom the stranger, particularly a Christian (they are true Moslems 
these dogs), need expect little mercy. Flies are so plentiful, that the chil- 
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dren’s faces are nearly hidden by them, and it is utterly impracticable in a 
butcher’s or grocer’s shop, to discern a particle of what is exposed for sale. 

Add to these mere outlines, crowded streets of filthy people, an intolerable 
stench, and a sun which would roast an egg; some faint idea may be formed 
of a Sindhian town or city. The inhabitants generally sleep on the roofs of 
their houses for coolness. 


On great occasions a more picturesque variety presents itself in 
the streets and the bazaars. 


The haughty Moslem, mounted on his fine Khorassan steed, decorated 
with rich trappings, himself wearing the Sindhian cap of rich brocade, and 
a scarf of gold and silk, jostles through the crowd, between whom a way is 
opened by the Sindhian soldiers, who precede and follow him: then follows 
the Affghan, with a dark blue scarf cast over his breast, his long black hair 
falling in masses on his shoulders, his olive cheek tinted by the mountain 
breeze, and his eye full of fire and resolve. We have also the Seyud of 
Pishin in his goat’s-hair cloak, the fair Herati, the merchant of Candahar, 
with flowing garments and many-coloured turban, the tall Patan with heavy 
sword, and mien calculated to court offence, while among the rest is the 
filthy Sindhian, and the small, miserable-looking Hindu, owning perhaps 
lacs in the neighbouring streets, but fearing the exactions of the Amirs. 
These present a fair sample of the groups who crowd the principal street of 
Shikarpur; but we miss the wild Bilichi with his plaited hair and ponde- 
rous turban, his sword, matchlock, and high-bred mare; but the freebooter 
of the desert loves not cities, and is rarely seen in them. 


ain, where every thing else was mean and penurious, in the 
Shikargahs, or hunting grounds, all was lavish; indefinite expense 
was incurred in the maintenance of these preserves and of their 
keepers; and when a sporting expedition was on foot, the indolence 
and apathy of the chiefs were thrown off, and all became wild and 
imposing excitement. Respect of persons was lost in the tumult. 
‘‘ Ragged Bilichi huntsmen and retainers jostled princes and prime 
ministers, each exciting the other, and clamorously vaunting his 
deeds, particularly if the more glorious game of a tiger had been 
numbered with the slain.” 

On the subject of costume we have these particulars :— 


The costume of the Sindhian Amirs differed only from that of the 
Biluchis, and others of their subjects, in the costliness of its materials ; 
and on ordinary occasions it was as plain as that of their retainers: its de- 
scription is well given by an old writer, ‘‘ a compound, like their characters, 
of foreign habits, jackets and caps, unseemly imitations of India and Persia, 
drawers shaped like those of the Turks, and of monstrous magnitude.” The 
whole value and most distinguishing features in a Sindhian chief’s dress con- 
sists, first, in the richness of the Lunghi, Cashmere shawl, or other stuff, 
bound round the waist; and, secondly, in the materials composing the cap, 
which, with the Amirs, was usually of Guzirat Kenkaub, deeply brocaded 
with gold or silver tissue; and thirdly, in the sword or sword-belt: these 
were invariably highly mounted in gold, and of immense value, the shields 
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being also richly bossed of the same precious metal. The Amirs did not 
use any other ornaments, and, except the large signet rings commonly wore 
by Mahommedans, were not adorned by auy jewellery. As affecting to be 
a military people, the arms were the principal objects of personal ornament. 
The cold season induced an addition to the costume in the shape of thickly- 
wadded silk surcoats, always of very gaudy colours, or broad cloth jackets 
richly embroidered. During the pursuit of game the white flowing robes 
and startling coloured caps were exchanged for dark green dresses, the more 
effectually to assimilate with the jungle. In travelling, the high Tartan 
boots of kotah-pacho skin were always adopted after the Persian fashion. 


Concerning Sindhian salutations. 


The mode of salutation between natives in Sindh is peculiar to the country, 
and indicates a very simple-mannered people; it consists in inquiries first 
after the health of the parties, then follows a string of questions after that 
of the family, succeeded by others as to the state of the house and_pro- 
perty. The first of these is not the simple question usually proposed on 
like occasions, but it is repeated and varied with a tone of intense doubt and 
anxiety, which becomes quite amusing. It may be translated thus :—Are 
you well? quite well? Comfortable? quite comfortable? Happy? exceed- 
ingly happy? Are you sure you are well? These being asked by one party, 
and being answered satisfactorily, are in their turn taken up by the other, 
and thus an ordinary salutation between friends occupies a considerable time : 
however large the assembly may be in which a man enters, he must go 
through this form tothe whole of the persons present, as each is introduced to 
him, the senior or highest in rank making the first advance. 

A Sindhian never passes a stranger on the road or river without the whole 
of these questions, into which he throws a deep interest; the effect how- 
ever, being sometimes much damped by the latter demanding, after the 
termination of the ceremony, ‘And who are you?” This custom is re- 
markable, as Sindh is almost the only Eastern country in which good breeding 
and etiquette permit inquiries to be made after the family of an individual. 


Some notice has been taken of the apathy and listlessness of the 
Sindhian princes. The economy of time with them was not a very 
important consideration. From the early dawn to what would cor- 
respond with our breakfast, was devoted to such business of the state 
as was transacted privately. The sultry portion of the day was 
passed in the inner apartments, three or four hours being consumed 
in sleep. At sunset, after evening prayer, each Amir held a public 
durbar, which was ceremoniously attended by the officers of state 
and others at the court. Presentations were now made, together with 
verbal reports given on matters public or personal. After the durbar 
broke up, the princes retired, or passed the remainder of the even- 
ing in listening to story-tellers, poets, or Nautch women. But 
exercise was never taken as a matter of healthful enjoyment; so 
that except for the hunt, or a visit to the tombs of the sainted, the 
Amirs never left their fort, where they generally bore mild sway, 
although neglecting the ruler’s duty in making personal inquiries 
into grievances. They were not harsh as slave-masters. 
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Slavery in a very mild form exists in Sindh: the natives of Zanzibar are 
brought to the country when very young, and are sold to the wealthier 
classes; but in Sindh, as elsewhere in the East, the term slavery does not 
imply a state of cruel or degrading bondage. Slaves are treated with great 
consideration, and often become the most influential members of a family. 
Slaves born whilst their parents are in bondage are the property of the master, 
and become so exceedingly attached to the place of their birth, and those to 
whom alone they have been accustomed to look for protection, that liberty 
would probably offer little inducement to them to change their present for 
what might be considered a more independent position. In the lower part 
of the river, some of. the villages furnish a large proportion of African 
inhabitants. 

Some of this class held offices of high trust and personal confidence about 
the Amirs, who would have confided in them rather than the members of 
their own family: many of their body servants were composed of the Sidis 
(as the African is styled in these countries.) 


Our next extract is taken from a general view of the characters 
of the Sindhian chiefs. 


Mean and avaricious, the accumulation of wealth at the expense of their 
possessions by excessive taxation on skill and industry, were the vital faults 
of misgovernment, proving at the same time how grossly ignorant and short- 
sighted a system they pursued. As feudatory chiefs of a conquered country, 
they were bound to acknowledge the extensive claims of their ignorant and 
wild feudatories, and these knew no form of government, and cared for none 
other than that which provided for their own immediate rights and in- 
terests. The sole end and aim therefore of the Sindhian Amirs was to 
hoard up riches, conciliate their retainers, and enjoy themselves after 
their own fashion, looking upon all ameliorating and improving systems as 
interferences against which they were bound to place the most decided bar- 
riers. Though by no means cruél—for they were singularly free from this 
common vice of absolute rulers—they were necessarily arbitrary and despotic 
to the mass of their subjects, as evinced in the miserable condition of the 
latter, which was debased and degraded under the system of government 
pursued. Unambitious of conquest and of foreign alliances, they looked 
merely to pass as independent princes, uncared for by other states, and as 
much as possible unknown, The individual merits of these chiefs apart 
from their faults, which were those of circumstances, consisted in the exer- 
cise of the domestic virtues, which are always so conspicuous in the East, and 
in the ruder though not less pleasing qualities of hospitality, urbanity, and 
gratitude for favours conferred. Of the few distinguished British officers who 
have had an opportunity of being closely connected in the course of official 
and friendly intercourse, a favourable impression was invariably produced ; 
and though our first visits to their courts induced feelings of contempt for 
their want of candour and shallow artifices to conceal their childish suspi- 
cion of our purposes, these feelings were succeeded in after years by more’ 
generous sentiments, the result ofa liberal view of their position and its at- 


tendant consequences. 
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A word or two more from the Captain’s volume concerning the 
native government of Sindh, the nature of our connexion with and 


the fall of the Amirs. 


The history of our connexion with Sindh is strikingly illustrative of the 
difficulties encountered in treating with its chiefs, though as steadily over- 
come by the distinguished public servants who have had to lay the founda- 
tion of a more liberal policy, by pleading its cause with that ignorant and 
therefore arrogant court. The Amirs of Sindh latterly, there is every reason 
to believe, were becoming gradually awakend to a sense of their errors of 
government, and individually could be brought to acknowledge them; but 
the princes were not, it must be kept in mind, the parties to be alone con- 
sulted ; there were those about them to whose opinions they were bound to 
pay every respect, if not obedience, who looked upon the slightest alteration 
as direct innovation, and all improvement as totally opposed to their interests 
—hence the difficulties to be contended with. Probably no form of rule, 
and class of rulers with whom we have been brought into contact in the 
East, presented so many obstacles to reformation as that of Sindh, and no 
court required from its peculiar construction so much diplomatic address and 
talent ds this in dealing with it: how abundantly both were displayed will 
soon appear. 


Captain Postans makes it out that there have been eleven changes 
of dynasty in the same number of centuries, in the history of Sindh, 
the last being indicated under this head—‘‘Conquered by the En- 
glish, 1843.” Our grasp has been laid upon its rulers, and its 
warriors and people have nominally become subjugated to British 
power. But this has not been accomplished without results that are 
touching to the feelings in the fate of the fallen, and quite apart 
from battle-field scenes. A melancholy interest attaches to these 
few sentences : 


The fallen Amirs of Sindh, consisting of Mirs Nasir Khan, and his ne- 
phews, Mirs Shadad Khan and Hussein Alli Khan, Mir Mahommed,: and 
Sobhdar, of Hyderabad, and Mirs Rustum Khan, and Wulli Mahommed 
Khan of Khyrpur, with others, arrived at Bombay in her Majesty’s sloop of 
war Nimrod, on the 19th of April, and every consideration was shown to 
their altered fortunes, by the honourable governor and other authorities, one 
of the governor’s residences being appropriated to their reception. A local 
journal describes their condition thus:—‘‘The Amirs, being prisoners of 
state, are retained in strict seclusion; they are described as broken-hearted 
and miserable men, maintaining much of the dignity of fallen greatness, and 
without any querulous or angry complainings at this unalleviable source of 
sorrow, refusing to be comforted.” It would be superfluous to add to this 
description. The Amirs of Sindh merit deep sympathy; and those even 
who were opposed to them in the stern shock of arms will yet acknowledge 
that their fate has been indeed a melancholy one. 
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Art. X.—WNelsonian Reminiscences ; Leaves from Memory’s Log. 
By G. S. Parsons, Lieut. R.N. Saunders and Otley. 


‘THESE Reminiscences appeared originally in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, but are now brought together in a connected and compact form, 
in the hope that they will be received with favour in the shape of a 
volume. Of this cordial reception there can be little doubt. The 
period in our national history over which Mr. Parsons’ pages ex- 
tend is the most stirring and interesting in our annals, or in naval 
history; and the hero under whom the Lieutenant served during the 
Mediterranean cruise, maintains a hold on the imagination, admira- 
tion, and grateful feelings of the people, that is more terse and 
tender, that has more of the undying principle in it, than any man 
that has ever existed. The book, too, is attractive merely as a book, 
or a literary performance. It becomes the Lieutenant well; for it 
shows much of the heart and spirit of the sailor, is in a straight- 
forward tone,—at times laughter-moving, and at others grave or 
touching,—but always entertaining. The style, to be sure, is in 
rather a more youthful and modern cast than might have been looked 
for in 1843, from one who was in the action off St. Vincent, albeit 
only eleven years old at the time. ‘ Memory’s Log,” too, is mar- 
vellously fresh and particular in details, giving us conversations just 
as if they had made their first impression in the course of yester- 
day’s doings, and as if the dialogués of sailors had always the pic- 
turesque and the dramatic in them. However, the reader is to bear 
in mind that the Reminiscences have been got up for magazine 
papers, and that the main question is, whether the essence of truth 
1s presented—whether the pictures and sentiments be faithful and 
true in spirit and in manner. ‘Tested and interpreted in this way, 
the Log, we think, may be taken as an authority so far as it pretends 


to go, and therefore it has its value in a more important sense, than ° 


being merely an amusement for an idle hour. 

The book consists of narrative and anecdote,—of descriptions, 
sketches, and yarns, all relating to nautical affairs and naval experi- 
ence. Many are the adventures, the scenes, and the pieces of 
portraiture to be met with in the Lieutenant’s volume; and all that 
we are called on now to do, is to transfer samples to our pages, in 
order to enliven them, and also to tempt to a fuller and more 
leisurely reading. 

We first of all are introduced to the author in Naples Bay, the 
time 1799; and the first of his recorded reminiscences relates to a 
tragical event, the execution of prince Carraciolli, admiral of the 
Neapolitan fleet; the king of Naples and his court having taken up 
their quarters in the Foudroyant shortly after the old admiral had 


been hanged and consigned to thedeep. Our extract speaks for 
itself, 
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Some days after the execution, when the name of Admiral Carraciolli had 
ceased to be remembered among the great and noble of the land, I was 
roused from my slumbers with an account of the king being on deck. 
Wondering at his bad taste for early rising, I hurried up, and found his 
majesty gazing with intense anxiety on some distant object. At once he 
turned pale, and letting his spyglass fall on deck, uttered an exclamation of 
horror. My eyes instinctively turned in the same direction, and under our 
larboard quarter, with his face full upon us, much swollen and discoloured 
by the water, and his orbs of light started from their sockets by strangula- 
tion, floated the ill-fated prince. All the superstition of the Italian school 
was called into play by this extraordinary (and, in truth, it was a fearful) 
apparition. The old man’s grey hair streamed in the light breeze that 
rippled the placid waters of this lovely bay ; the king and court were alarmed, 
and looked very pale; the priesthood, who were numerous on board, were 
summoned; when one, more adroit than his brethren, told the king that the 
spirit of his unfortunate admiral could not rest without his forgiveness, which 
he had risen to implore. This was freely accorded; and on Lord Nelson 
(who was suffering from ill health) being awakened from his uneasy slumbers 
by the agitation of the court, he ordered a boat to be sent from the ship to 
tow the corpse on shore. 


Nelson’s conduct at Naples presents passages that we have no 
mind to review; and Lady Hamilton did not always, Lieutenant 
Parsons hints, “‘ sympathize in the manner expected from her gene- 
rous and noble nature.” Still, he declares that she has been most 
grossly calumniated. ‘‘ Her generosity and good nature were un- 
bounded—her talents and spirit unequalled; and, to my knowledge, 
her heart was of softer materials than to rejoice in the sufferings of 
the enemies of the (Neapolitan) court, to whom both she and Lord 
Nelson were bound by the strongest ties of gratitude and affection.” 
‘* She served the country with unwearied zeal and activity, and in a 
greater degree than any female ever before had the power.” ‘This 
service, of course, consisted chiefly in the way which she took with 
her influence over the hero. ‘‘ She was the cause of saving millions 
of British property from the grasp of the Spanish king, in 1797; 
she enabled Lord Nelson to fight the battle of Aboukir, and kept 
steady to our interest the fickle and dissolute court of Naples, from 
her influence over the daughter of Maria Theresa, then queen of 
that place.” ‘‘ Memory’s Log” contains an anecdote worth quoting, 
referrible to the period of Prince Carraciolli’s execution, which, to- 
gether with some other acts, much to be lamented, our author 
attributes to a high sense of gratitude for benefits conferred by the 
Neapolitan court. ‘‘ Lady Hamilton, with his lordship, (conspicu- 
ous from the star-like decorations that occasioned his death,) were 
skirting the sea-board at Naples, when a shot from the castle of 
St. Elmo disarranged the glossy curls of the beautiful Emma. ‘On 
board!’ said the hero and genius of victory. ‘Not so, my dear 
lord,’ said her ladyship. ‘Let it never be said that Nelson and 
Bronté were turned by a Frenehman’s ball.’” 
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Mr. Parsons says very little about Sir William Hamilton. In 
one place he mentions that he lived with his lady on board, and that 
“‘he was a spare, gentlemanly old man, kind to every person, and 
much beloved.” But, anent the hero: the capture of the Genereux 
is thus dramatized in the chapter headed the Chase. 


“Deck, there! the stranger is evidently a man-of-war—she is a line-of- 
battle-ship, my lord, and going large on the starboard tack.” 

“Ah! an enemy, Mr. Stains. I pray God it may be Le Genereux. 
The signal for a general chase, Sir Ed’ard, (the Nelsonian pronunciation of 
Edward,) make the Foudroyant fly !” 

Thus spoke the heroic Nelson; and every exertion that emulation could 
inspire was used to crowd the squadron with canvas, the Northumberland 
taking the lead, with the flag-ship close on her quarter. 

** This will not do, Sir Ed’ard; it is certainly Le Genereux, and to my 
flag-ship she can alone surrender. Sir Ed’ard we must and shall beat the 
Northumberland.” 

“] will do the utmost, my lord ; get the engine to work on the sails— 
hang butts of water to the stays—pipe the hammocks down, and each man 
place shot in them—slack the stays, knock up the wedges, and give the 
masts play—start off the water, Mr. James, and pump the ship. The Fou- 
droyant is drawing a-head, and at last takes the lead in the chase. The 
admiral is working his fin (the stump of his right arm,) do not cross his 
hawse, I advise you.” 

The advice was good, for at that moment Nelson opened furiously on the 
quarter-master at the conn. ‘I'll knock you off your perch, you rascal, if 
you are so inattentive-—Sir Ed’ard send your best quarter-master to the 
weather-wheel.” 

‘* A strange sail a-head of the chase!” called the look-out man. 

** Youngster, to the mast-head. What! going without your glass, and be 
d——d to you? Let me know what she is immediately.” 

“* A sloop of war, or frigate, my lord,” shouted the young signal-midship- 
man. 

‘Demand her number.”’ 

“‘ The Success, my lord.” 

“ Captain Peard ; signal to cut off the flying enemy—great odds, though 
—thirty-two small guns to eighty large ones.” 

‘The Success has hove to athwart-hawse of} the Genereux, and is firing 
her larboard broadside. The Frenchman has hoisted his tri-colour, with a 
rear-admiral’s flag.” 

“* Bravo—Success, at her again.” 

**She has wore round, my lord, and firing her starboard broadside. It 
has winged her, my lord—her flying kites are flying away altogether. The 
enemy is close on the Success, who must receive her tremendous broadside.” 
The Genereux opens her fire on her little enemy, and every person stands 
aghast, afraid of the consequences. ‘‘ The smoke clears away, and there is 
the |Success, crippled, it is true, but bull-dog like, bearing up after the 
enemy.” 


“* The signal for the Success to discontinue the action, and come under my 
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stern,” said Lord Nelson; ‘‘she has done well, for her size. Try a shot 
from the lower-deck at her, Sir Ed’ard.” 
“ It goes over her.” 


‘Beat to quarters, and fire coolly and deliberately at her masts and 
yards.” 


Le Genereux at this moment fired upon the British; and, as 
a shot passed through the mizen stay-sail, Lord Nelson, patting one 
of the youngsters on the head, asked him jocularly how he relished 
the music; and observing something like alarm depicted on his 
countenance, consoled him with the information, that Charles XII. 
ran away from the first shot he heard, though afterwards he was 
called ‘* The Great,” and deservedly, from his bravery. “ I therefore,” 
said Lord Nelson, ‘* hope much from you in future.” 

Here the Northumberland opened her fire, and down came the 
tri-coloured ensign, amidst the thunder of our united cannon. 

** The signal to discontinue the firing.” And Sir Edward Berry 
boarded the prize. Very shortly he returned with Rear-Admiral 
Pérés sword, who, he stated, was then dying on his quarter-deck, 
with the loss of both legs, shot off by the raking broadsides of the 
little Success. This unfortunate Frenchman was under the imputa- 
tion of having broken his parole, and was considered lucky in having 
redeemed his honour by dying in battle. | 

The landing of the British army in Egypt, in 1801, affords Lieut. 
Parsons an opportunity of detailing some of his most arresting re- 
miniscences. ‘The mere achievement of debarkation, of getting a 
footing on the beach, must figure whilst historical records last; old 
Sir Ralph, ‘‘ the good and the brave”’—as the song, ‘“‘O the broad 
swords of old Scotland” has it,—coming out in the picture in all hi 
proper dimensions and attributes. All the boats of the British 
fleet under the command of Lord Keith are assembled in atriple line 
‘extending about a mile and a half at a league distance from their 
intended place of deparkation.” The centre line is composed of 
flats and launches, crowded to excess with the flower of the British 
army. ‘These are towed by barges and pinnaces, with a line of jolly 
boats in the rear to assist the disabled. The signal is given to ad- 
vance leisurely, ‘‘ but to keep strictly in line till under fire, and then 
use every exertion to land the troops.” But all that military skill 
could effect had been done to render the place of debarkation invul- 
nerable; the French having for eight days been preparing for the 
event. The French governor of Alexandria is reported to have said, 
‘that nothing with life could be thrown on his shores but a cat.” 
Immediately in front, too, lies the enemy’s army on hills which are 
strongly fortified, while between these ridges, peep out the flying 
artillery, the cavalry also showing themselves in numbers between 


the masses of infantry, sufficient, they look, to devour our small 
band. 
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Imagine ten thousand of England’s hardy sons, full of life and vigour, 
rushing into an unequal contest that, in the space of one hour would deci- 
mate them. Hark! the first shell from Nelson’s island; the roar, the 
whistle, and explosion among the boats, answered by the heart-stirring 
cheers of the British lines. The heavy artillery from the ridge of sand 
hills in front open their iron throats on the devoted boats. ‘‘ Give way fore 
and aft!” is the respondent cry to the shrieks of the wounded, the heavy 
groans of the dying, and the gurgling sounds of the drowning. Gaps are 
seen in our lines * * * Now their flying artillery, with their long 
train of horses, gallop to the beach, and open their brazen mouths on our 
advancing boats. That most venerable and veteran son of war, Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, commander-in-chief, in the Kent’s barge, moving in the rear, 
now desired the officer of that boat to pass through the gaps in our 
line, and place him in front of the fire. ‘‘I command you, Sir,” said the 
veteran ; ‘‘ my personal safety is nothing compared with the national dis- 
grace of the boats turning back. Example is needful in this tremendous 
fire, which exceeds all I ever saw. Oh, God! they waver,—onward, brave 
Britons, onward!” This apparent wavering was occasioned by a shell 
sinking the Foudroyant’s flat boat with sixty soldiers in her, and by the rush 
of smaller ones to pick up the sinking soldiery. The lieutenant in command 
of the barge respectfully said he had the orders of Sir Richard Bickerton, 
not to expose the general-in-chief unnecessarily to the fire, or land him 
till the second division were on shore. The British lines, closing, to cover 
their heavy losses, rapidly approached the landing-place. The French in- 
fantry in heavy masses now lined the beach, and the roar of musquetry was 
incessant and tremendous. Sir Ralph, in great agitation, again ordered the 
officer to put his boat in front of the triple line, and was met by that officer 
respectfully declaring that ‘“‘ he would obey the orders of his admiral alone.” 
The old general made an abortive attempt to jump overboard, saying, ‘* With- 
out some striking example, human nature could not face such a fire ;” and 
indeed the sea was ploughed and strongly agitated by the innumerable balls 
that splashed among the boats, sometimes hiding them altogether by the 
spray they created. This was a most painful scene for a spectator: our 
friends mown down like corn before the reaper. But now a change comes 
wver it. A heart-stirring cheer is given on the prows touching the beach ; 
the soldiers, heartily tired of being shot at like rooks, spring from the boats 
with great alacrity ; that effective instrument, the bayonet, &c., &c. 


The death of Abercrombie :— 


The Hon. Captain Proby, now addressing the commander-in-chief, to whom 
he was aide-de-camp, reported the enemy to be retreating, covered by their 
cavalry. ‘* But good God, general, you are seriously wounded, your sad- 
dle is saturated with blood. Let me support you to the rear, and for all our 
sakes let the surgeons examine you.” 

‘Captain Proby, I thank you,” said the veteran, with a faint voice ; ‘ but 
in these stirring times the general should be the last person to think of self. 
Captain Proby, order a forward movement, and hang fiercely on the retiring 
foe. Destre Hompesh’s.dragoons to cut through their rear-guard, and fol- 
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low them closely to the walls of Alexandria.” Seeing hesitation and great 
concern in the ingenuous, youthful countenance of Captain Proby, Sir 
Ralph added with sternness, ‘‘ See my orders instantly obeyed, sir.”’ 

And the aide-de-camp, dashing his spurs into the flanks of the swift 

Arabian, flew along the line, vociferating the orders of ‘* Forward! for- 
ward!” at the same time despatching the first dragoon he met with to 
Colonel Abercrombie, stating his opinion that his father was bleeding to 
death on the field with a gunshot wound. Sir Ralph, seeing Sir Sidney 
Smith’s horse shot under him, now desired his orderly to remount him. Sir 
Sidney, thinking it would inconvenience the general, refused to mount, till 
a ball from the retreating artillery decided the question by killing the or- 
derly. While Sir Sidney (who was wounded) was thanking the general, 
Colonel Abercrombie galloped up—‘“ Dear father, has your wound been ex- 
amined ?” 
. Sir Ralph, who was sinking fast from loss of blood, now turned affection- 
ately to the manly form of his son, who stood at his side in a visible agony 
of suspense, muttered the words—‘“‘ A flesh wound—a mere scratch !” and 
fell fainting into his arms. 

He was quickly borne by orderly sergeants to the rear, where the wound 
was pronounced of a dangerous nature. Fortunately the Foudroyant’s 
launch had just reached the beach with boats of the fleet to convey the 
wounded off to the shipping ; and the hero of sixty-three, in an insensible 
state, was consigned to the tender care of his son, exposed to the fierce sun, 
whose rays shot down hot enough tomelt him. Colonel Abercrombie held 
one of his hands, while tender commiseration clouded his manly brow. I 
saw this gallant and good old warrior extended on a grating, coming along~ 
side the flag ship, lis silvery hair streaming in the breeze that gently rip- 
pled the waters—his venerable features convulsed with agony, while the sun 
darted fiercely on him its intense rays, combining with his wound to occasion 
the perspiration to pour down his forehead like heavy drops of rain; yet he 
commanded not only his groans, but even his sighs, lest they should add to 
the evident anguish depicted in Colonel Abercrombie’s countenance, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his father’s face. ‘‘ We are near the Foudroyant, 
my dear sir; swallow a little of the contents of my canteen, it will enable 
you the better to bear the motion of being hoisted in.” 

**Send the quarter-master below to sling the general,” said Lord Keith, 
‘and select careful hands to the whip,” and his lordship’s countenance ex- 
pressed the deepest commiseration. ‘‘ Now, whip handsomely,—bear off 
the side, gentlemen,—for God’s sake do not let the grating come in contact 
with anything. High enough—lower handsomely—see that the bearers are 
equally tall. Now rest the grating gently on their shoulders:” and his 
lordship gazed on the suffering countenance of the ancient soldier. 

*‘T am putting you to great inconvenience,” said Sir Ralph; and added, 
in faltering accents, ‘‘ I am afraid I shall occasion you much more trouble.” 

‘The greatest trouble, general,” and Lord Keith took hold of one of the 
wounded man’s hands, “is to see you in this pitiable situation.” 

Lord Keith pressed, relinquished the hand, and burst into tears ; nor was 
there a dry eye that witnessed the sufferings of this venerated and venerable 
warrior. He lingered in acute pain three days, and his body was sent down 
to Malta. : | 
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We meet with “the breeze that gently rippled the waters,” and 
similar repetitions of fine writing rather too frequently to accord 
well with a veteran sailor’s phraseology. But, to let that pass, we 
hasten to glean some notiees and anecdotes of another warrior, whose 
name will live long in history, the chivalrous but eccentric Sir Sidney 
Smith. This knight of the sword, says Lieut. Parsons, “ I remem- 
ber well, and have him in ‘ my mind’s eye,’ as he stepped on the 
quarter-deck of H. M. frigate ‘1 Carmen,’ lying in Aboukir Bay, 
Kgypt, in the latter part of the year 1801. He was then of middling 
stature, good looking, with tremendous moustachios, a pair of pene- 
trating black eyes, an intelligent countenance, with a gentlemanly 
air, expressive of good nature and kindness of heart.” Captain 
Selby of the El Carmen was ordered to England, to announce the 
British success in Egypt. The frigate however made tardy progress, 
having, by the advice of Sir Sidney, “hugged the Barbary coast 
close,” in hopes of receiving the landwind at night. The leewind, 
however, “‘ blew hard upon us and nearly wrecked the old tub off 
Cape Dern.” The hero of Acre was coming home a passenger in 
the frigate. The extract now to be presented exhibits him character- 
istically, volunteering to board an American vessel in distress during 
a gale :— 


On the following morning, the wind having moderated, we bore up and 
shook a reef out of the topsails, dropped the foresail, and stood under the 
stern of a large ship labouring heavily, with top gallant yards across, on a 
topping sea, and American colours reversed. 

‘*T am in a sinking state,” said brother Jonathan, ‘and I calculate I shall 
only be able to keep her up two hours or so: the people are frightened and 
I am in a bit of a shake, therefore, Britisher, I will take it as a compliment 
if you will send your boat (mine are washed away) and save us from being 
drowned like rats in this tarnation leaky hooker.” 

‘I will stay by you,” said Captain Selby, ‘* but no boat will live in this 
sea.” 

Upon this declaration Jonathan Corncob spat twice as fast as ever, and 
observed, ‘‘ You might oblige us with a boat, Captain.” 

His passengers and crew did not take it in the same cool way their master 
did, but raised a great outcry, and threw up their hands to a superior power 
for aid, while, despairingly, they tried to induce us to send a boat. Sir Sid- 
ney’s kind heart was touched by the scene. 

** Captain Selby, if you will risk your lee-quarter cutter I will save, by the 
help of Heaven, those despairing creatures. Give me choice men,—good 
boatmen, Mr. Landon, and with your captain’s permission, I will take you 
in the boat.” . 

This speech relieved me from a heavy weight of care, for, as officer of the 
watch, it was my duty to share the risk with Sir Sidney, but I had no in- 
clination to be drowned even in such good company, and his choice fell on 
the first lieutenant (there is no accounting for taste). It set both heart and 
mind at rest, for I fully concurred with my captain in opinion that no boat 
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‘could live. Sir Sidney was the first man to spring into the lee-cutter. Captain 
Selby having remonstrated against his risking so valuable a life, was answered 
gaily by the gallant hero calling to our first luff, ‘‘ Mr. Landon, if your 
tackle-falls give way you will be drowned for your carelessness, as I intend 
to be lowered in the boat, and her tackle falls should always be ready to bear 
any weight. Now for a bow and stern-fast well attended, and your two best 
quartermasters at the falls. Watch her roll, men, when I give the word‘ 
for on your attention and skilldepend the lives of the cutter’s crew, your 
first luff, to say nothing of my own, and Chips, the carpenter, whom with 
your leave, Captain Selby, I will take on board Jonathan, who I suspect is 
not so bad as stated, but rather lost in his reckoning. Additional stretchers 
in the boat, Mr. Landon,—each man with these in his hands to bear us off 
the side. Now, Captain Selby, place your frigate close on her weather 
quarter, to make a lee for us.” And every man held his breath with con- 
sternation, as the gallant hero, watching the lee roll, loudly gave the word 
to lower away roundly, still louder to let go and unhook, on the celerity of 
which depended all their lives. I drew my breath freely when the boat showed 
her stern to the mountainous waves, impelled by her oars, as each billow 
threatened to engulph her, and the cool magnanimity of Sir Sidney, as he 
steered alongside the wall-sided monster of a Yankee, who rolled awfully 
as he sprang on board. 

**T guess you are the captain of that there Britisher,” said Jonathan Corn- 
cob, addressing the hero of Acre, ‘‘and1 take your conduct as most par- 
ticularly civil.” 

‘* I am only a passenger in yon frigate, and am called Sir Sidney Smith. 
But let your carpenter show mine where he thinks the leak is, and I shall be 
glad to look at your chart.” 

“ You shall see it, Sidney Smith (we do not acknowledge titles in our free 
country),” and Jonathan unrolled a very greasy chart before Sir Sidney. 

*T do not see any track pricked off. What was your longitude at noon 
yesterday ? and what do you think your drift has been since that time ?” 

Why, to tell you the truth, Sidney Smith, I ’avn’t begun to reckon yet, 
but mate and I was about it when the gale came on; I think we are about 
here ;”” and Jonathan Corncob covered many degrees with the broad palm of 
his hand ; ‘* Mate thinks we are more to the eastward.” 

This convinced Sir Sidney that he rightly guessed that the man was lost. 
Americans, long, long ago, were not pre-eminent as now in navigation, and 
were generally and irreverently called God’s ships. The carpenter by this 
time had diminished the leak, and Sir Sidney, giving Captain Corncob the 
bearings and distance of Brest, only a day’s sail dead to leeward, offered 
to take him and his crew on board the El Carmen, leaving the boat’s crew 
. run the tarnation leaky hooker into Brest, and claiming half her value as 
salvage. 

But Jonathan gravely demurred ; and calling to mate, ‘‘ Reverse our stripes 
and place our stars uppermost again where they should be,”’ while he kindly 
slapped Sir Sidney on the shoulder, calling him an honest fellow from the 
old country, and in the fulness of his gratitude offered him a quid of to- 
bacco and a glass of brandy. 

Sir Sidney got on board without accident, and Jonathan Corncob made 
sail for Brest, where I trust (but never heard) that he safely arrived. 
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Sir Sidney’s manners, we are told, “‘ would have done honour to 
Lord Chesterfield’s tuition.” ‘‘ He was the life of the ship, composed 
songs and sang them; full of anecdote, so well told, that you lost 
sight of the little bit of egotism they smacked of.” He “ = cea 
his moustachioes daily, according to our run made in the night, fully 
determined to get rid of them by our arrival in England.” Suir 
Sidney “‘asserted that rats fed cleaner and were better eating than 
pigs or ducks, and, agreeably to his wish, a dish of these beautiful 
vermin were caught daily with fish-hooks, well-baited, in the provision 
hold, for the ship was infested with them, and served up at the 
captain’s table.” The knight, we are also informed, was a perfect 
Nimrod at running ; forso fleet a-foot he was, that when reconnoitring 
the French army before Acre, and the enemy’s sharp shooters had 
been thrown forward with a desire to make him their target, ‘‘ he 
would enter the breach in the walls, where Jezza Pacha made his 
bed every night during the siege, before his companions were half 
way.” 

We have now given samples of the staple of the ‘‘ Reminiscences. 
What more can we do to insure the popularity of the book ? 





Art. X1.—Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. Con- 
cluding Series. 2 vols. Bentley. 


WE are of that number who do not think that every scrap and letter 
written by a great man, should be published because = is dead. 
For should it happen that the fragments which have dropped from his 
literary table, that the scrapings of his library, have been the natural, 
unstudied, and careless expressions of his mind, about every-day or 
trifling matters, the probability is that they are not fit for or worth 
publishing, and ought in justice to the memory of the writer, to be 
left alone, as portions of the dust that must perish. On the other 
hand, if the things for the first time brought before the public eye, 
professing to be the genuine and inartificial outpourings of a master 
spirit, should be seen to have been covertly intended to be read by 
multitudes, then the tables are turned, but without bettering the 
case for the officious editor, because the pieces published are divested 
of all their professed or assumed naturalness. But we are proceeding 
upon the idea that the defunct was really a great man and a master 
genius, and asking would the rakings be desirable from the fields 
which he has cultured,—from the harvests which he has reaped? Yes, 
it will be returned ; if Shakspeare’s signature or autograph is a national 
wonder—a treasure in itself,—what price would not be set upon the 
briefest note he ever scrawled to his baker or butcher, should such a 
curious relic cast up? True, but it is because the relic was curious, 
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was single, was unique that it would be held invaluable; for if even 
Shakspeare had gossiped so perseveringly as Walpole did, and been 

so fully and fulsomely reported as some dead men and their sayings 
have been recently in our literary history, we should by this time 
have got tired of the commodity, and been obliged to complain of ~ 
the oblique and unhealthy taste of an age that is greedy of food 
however morbid. 

But this is presuming that Horace Walpole is entitled to and holds 
a niche in the front of the temple of fame, instead of assigning to 
him his rightful pedestal and appropriate site; and these are among 
the order of elegant triflers and cold-hearted superficialists,—far re- 
moved from the earnest and the sincere, it mattereth not for our ar- 
gument, what be the object or what the course. Walpole was not a 
great man; no great man could have cultivated his species of liveli- 
ness, polish, and cleverness: none such could have sneered like as he 
did; libelled and lied like him; written as he has done shame-facing 
praise, mawkish morals, and tricked-out language to one, while, and 
in the same day, he was capable of sending scandal and indelicacy to 
another. To the charge that he was a bundle of affectation and an 
egregious frivolist, it has been answered’ that he pretended to be what 
he was not,—that he affected to be affected. Out and away with 
such aman; the world is toofull of serious cares and of solid realities 
to give much ear to an idler, a sinecurist, a gim-crackery-man, a mere 
toy-master in thought, feeling, and occupation. Is it not vexing to 
think of a man, ripe and white in respect of years, squandering his 
hours and hig powers in the way which our extracts will illustrate,— 
a way trodden habitually as all his manifold correspondence demon- 
strates? Without speaking of his covert infidelity, of his eagerness 
to scoff at sacred things, of his want of truth in reporting of persons 
or facts when his purpose was to be served, we must pronounce him 
to have had little of the man about him,—to have been at best a 
piece of brilliancy, and only the idol for the worship of Strawberry 
Hill devotees. 

The volumes upon volumes of Horace Walpole’s letters which 
Mr. Bentley has recently published, professing to contain not only 
all those that had previously been printed in a collected form, but 
several hundreds that had theretofore existed only in manuscript, or 
made their appearance singly and individually in other works, have 
grown to a shameful mass, if to be measured according to their in- 
trinsic worth, and the grain in them as compared with the chaff. 
This is one of the most impudent of book-building schemes that can 
be instanced. It would not be difficult, it is true, to collate and to 
compile a desirable volume out of Walpole’s epistles. And then 
such a volume might be made to present features that would be 
suggestive of more important considerations than any that directly 
arose from their merely literary and individual character. An editor, 
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with speculation in him, might view the selected portions as offer- 
ing a type of the politics, of the criticism, of the social sentiments 
that prevailed amid the class of which the writer was assuredly one 
of the most distinguished members. Some of the pieces, too, might 
be consulted as curiosities in our day, in respect of the philosophical 
nonsense which they uttered concerning the results that would fol- 
low the French Revolution ; the. writer and those of his order, with 
scarcely an exception, being altogether at sea, and rudderless in 
their notions about that political and social convulsion,—its fore- 
runners and probable Jonalonegeate. 

But measured according to their real worth, or even their charac- 
teristic features, these two tomes of letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
when examined after the voluminous series that recently preceded 


them, are little short of a gross imposition. In the first place they 


are less studded with wit and anecdote than the epistles already be- 
fore the world; and, secondly, they afford us no new grounds for 
estimating the character of the writer, at least none that leave a 
more favourable impression of the qualities of his nature, or in re- 
gard to his cherished habits, than did their predecessors. Trash 
and artificiality,—gossipry, twaddle, and heartlessness continually 
obtrude themselves, and scarcely with a vestige or an index of tender- 
ness and sympathy for his fellow-creatures ; while of deep interest in 
behalf of his country, of which his father had been so long prime 
minister, there is not a sign. Expunge from the collection the 
spontaneous wit that here and there sparkles, and the humour so 
disdainful of truth, that amuses now and then, and we have little 
more left than the lineaments that are in themselves uninviting,— 
that caused the frivolist to be disliked when he lived, and still pre- 
vent him taking a hold of the cordialities of the living race. These 
general observations will find corroborative illustration even in the 
specimens to be selected by us, although the purpose has been to 
provide some of the more entertaining and pungent bits of gossip. 
Our first is of a poor creature, ‘‘ how far from ninety !” 


Poor Lady Coventry concluded her short race with the same attention to 
her looks. She lay constantly on a couch, with a pocket-glass in her hand; 
and when that told her how great the change was, she took to her bed the 
last fortnight, had no light in her room but the lamp of a tea-kettle, 
and at last took things in through the curtains of her bed, without suffering 
them to be undrawn. The mob, who never quitted curiosity about her, 
went, to the number of ten thousand, only to see her coffin. 


‘She was not eight and twenty.” There are follies and fashions 
that in point of costliness keep pace with the march in every other 
sort of extravagance; and royal weddings and coronations do not 
5ffer exceptions. The crowning of George the Third is the subject 
of our extract : : 
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Orthis occasion one saw to how high-water-mark extravagance -is risen 
in England. At the coronation of George II. my mother gave forty gui- 
neas for a dining-room, scaffold, and bed-chamber. An exactly parallel 
apartment, only with rather a worse view, was at this time set at three hun- 
dred and fifty guineas—a tolerable rise in thirty-three years! The platform 
from St. Margaret's roundhouse to the church-door, which formerly let for 
forty pounds, went this time for two thousand four hundred pounds. Still 
more was given for the inside of the Abbey. The prebends would like a coro- 
nation every year. The King paid nine thousand pounds for the hire of 
jewels; indeed, last time it cost my father fourteen hundred to bejewel my 
Lady Orford. A single shop now sold six hundred pounds sterling worth 
of nails; but nails are risen; so is everything, and everything adulterated. 
If we conquer Spain, as we have done France, I expect to be poisoned. 


Wilkes and liberty. 


The campaign is opened,‘hostilities begun, and blood shed. Now you 
think, my dear sir, that all this is metaphor, and mere eloquence. You are 
mistaken: our diets, like that approaching in Poland, use other weapons 
than the tongue; ay, in good truth, and they who use the tongue too, and 
who perhaps you are under the common error of thinking would not fight, 
have signalized their prowess. But stay, I will tell you my story more 
methodically ; perhaps you shall not know for these two pages what member 
of the British Senate, of that august divan whose wisdom influences the 
councils of all Europe, as its incorrupt virtue recalls to mind the purest ages 
of Rome, was shot in a duel yesterday in Hyde-park. The parliament met 
on Tuesday. 'We—for you know I have the honour of being a senator, sat 
till two in the morning; and had it not been that there is always more 
oratory, more good sense, more knowledge, and more sound reasoning in 
the House of Commons than in the rest of the universe put together, the 
House of Lords only excepted, I should have thought it as tedious, dull; and 
unentertaining a debate asever!I heard in my days. The business was a 
complaint made by one King George of a certain paper called the North 
Briton, No. 45, which the said King asserted was written by a much more 
famous man called Mr. Wilkes.—Well! and so you imagine that Mr. Wilkes 
and King George went from the House of Commons and fought out their 
quarrel in Hyde-park ? and which do you guess was killed? Again you are 
mistaken. Mr. Wilkes, with all the impartiality in the world, and with the 
phlegm of an Areopagite, sat and heard the whole matter discussed, and now 
and then put in a word, as if the affair did not concern him. The House of 
Commons, who would be wisdom itself, if they could but all agree on which 
side of a question wisdom lies, and who are sometimes forced to divide in 
order to-find this out, did divide twice on this affair. The first time, one 
hundred and eleven, of whichI had the misfortane to be one, had more 
curiosity to hear Mr. Wilkes’s story than King George’s; but three hun- 
dred being of the contrary opinion, it was plain they were in the right, 
especially as they had no private motives to guide them. Again, the indi- 
vidual one hundred and eleven could not see that the North Briton tended 
to foment treasonable insurrections, though we had it argumentatively de- 
monstrated to us for seven hours together: but the moment we heard two 
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hundred.and seventy-five gentlemen counted, it grew as plain to us asa 
pike-staff, for a syllogism carries less conviction than a superior number, 
though that number does not use the least force upon earth, but only walk 
peaceably out of the house and into it again. The next day we were to be 
in the same numerical way convinced that we ought to be but one hundred 
and ten, for that we ought to expel Mr. Wilkes out of the house; and the 
majority were to prove to us (for we are slow of comprehension, and imbibe 
instruction very deliberately) that in order to have all London acquainted 
with the person and features of Mr. Wilkes, it would be necessary to set him 
on a high place called the pillory, where everybody might see him at leisure. 
Some were even almost ready to think that, being a very ugly man, he would 
look better without his ears; and poor Sir William Stanhope, who endea- 
voured all day by the help of a trumpet to listen to these wise debates and 
found it to no purpose, said, “if they want a pair of ears they may take 
mine, for I am sure they are of no use tome.’’ The regularity, however, of 
these systematic proceedings has been a little interrupted. One Mr. Martin, 
who has much the same quarrel with Mr. Wilkes as King George, and who 
, chose to suspend his resentment like his Majesty till with proper dignity he 
could notify his wrath to Parliament, did express his indignation with rather 
less temper than the King had done, calling Mr. Wilkes to his face cowardly 
scoundrel, which you who represent monarchs, know, is not royal language. 
Mr. Wilkes, who, it seems, whatever may have been thought, had rather die 
compendiously than piece-meal, inquired of Mr. Martin by letter next 
morning, if he, Mr. Wilkes, was meant by him, Mr. Martin, under the 
periphrasis cowardly scoundrel. Mr. Martin replied in the affirmative, and 
accompanied his answer with a challenge. They immediately went into 
Hyde-park ; and, at the second fire, Mr. Wilkes received a bullet in his body. 
Don’t be frightened, the wound was not mortal—at least it was not yester- 
day. Being corporally delirious to-day, as he has been mentally some time, 
I cannot tell what to say to it. However, the breed will not be lost, if he 
should die. You have still countrymen enough left: we need not despai 

of amusement. ; 


Here follows one method of measuring life’s length. ‘Still, a 
man’s age is not to be counted by the number of summers or sove- 
reigns he may have seen, but according to what he has done in the 
given time. 


I have seen and remember so much, that my life already appears very 
long ; nay, the first part seems to have been a former life, so entirely are 
the persons worn out who were on the stage when I came into the world. 
You must consider, as my father was a minister then, that I almost came 
into the world at three yegrs old. I was ten when I was presented to George 
I., two nights before he left England for the last time. This makes me 
appear very old to myself, and Methuselah to young persons, if I happen to 
mention it before them. If I see another reign, which is but too probable, 
what shall I seem then? I will tell you an odd circumstance. Nearly ten 
years ago I had already seen six generations in one family, that of Wald- 
grave. I have often seen, and once been in a room with, Mrs. Godfrey, 
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mistress of James If. It is true she doted: then came her daughter, the 
old Lady Waldgrave ; her son, the ambassador ; his daughter, Lady Harriot ; 
her daughter, the present Lady Powis; and she has children who may be 
married in five or six years; and yet I shall not be very old if I see two 
generations more! but if 1 do I shall be superannuated, for I think I talk 
already like an old nurse. Adieu. 


Sneering portraitures : 


Am not I anold fool? at my years to be a dupe to virtue and patriotism ! 
I, who have seen all the virtue in England sold six times over! Here have 
I fallen in love with my father’s enemies, and because they served my coun- 
try, believed they were the most virtuous men upon earth. I adored 
Mr. Pitt, as if I was just come from school and reading Livy’s lives of 
Brutus, and Camillus, and Fabius : and romance knows whom. Alack, alack ! 
Mr. Pitt loves an estate as well as my Lord Bath! The Conqueror of 
Canada, of Africa, of India, would, if he had been the latter, have brought 
my Lady Esther as many diamonds as General Clive took, 


The King of Denmark :— 


White, strutting, dignified, prominent eyes, gallant, and condescending 
enough to mark that it is condescension. He arrived the night before last, 
is lodged at St. James’s, where he has levées, but goes and is to go every- 
where, to Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Bath, the Lord knows whither, to France, 
to Italy; in short, is to live in a crowd for these two or three years, that 
he may learn mankind, by giving all mankind an opportunity of staring at 
him. Well! but he is not twenty, and is an absolute prince: sure subjects 
are happy when absolute twenty only runs away from them! 


Death and character of George Townshend : 


Our comet is set, too! Charles Townshend is dead. All those parts and 
fire are extinguished ; those volatile salts are evaporated ; that first elo- 
quence of the world is dumb; that duplicity is fixed; that cowardice ter- 
minated heroically. He joked on death as naturally as ‘he used to do on the 
living, and not with the affectation of philosophers, who wind up their works 
with sayings which they hope to have remembered. With a robust person, 
he had always a menacing constitution. He had a fever the whole summer, 


recovered, as it was thought, relapsed, was neglected, and it turned to an 
incurable putrid fever. 


Lordlings and gaming in Walpole’s time : “« 


The gaming at Almack’s which has taken the pas of White’s, is worthy 
the decline of our Empire, or Commonwealth, which you please. The 
young men of the age lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds in an evening 
there. Lord Stavordale, not one-and-twenty, lost eleven thousand there, 
last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great hand at hazard: he swore a 
great oath,—‘‘ Now, if I had been playing deep, I might have won millions.”’ 
His cousin, Charles Fox, shines equally there and in the House of Commons. 
He was twenty-one yesterday se’night; and is already one of our best 
speakers. Yesterday he was made a Lordof the Admiralty. We are nota 
great age, but surely we are tending to some great revolution. 
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Princess Daschkaw, the conspiratress : 


Well, I have seen the Princess Daschkaw, and she is well worth seeing— 
not for her person, though, for an absolute Tartar, she is not ugly: her 
smile is pleasing, but her eyes have a very Catiline fierceness. Her beha- 
viour is extraordinarily frank and easy. She talks on all subjects, and not 
ill, nor with striking pedantry, and is quick and very animated. She puts 
herself above all attention to dress, and everything feminine, and yet sings 
tenderly and agreeably, with a pretty voice. She, and a Russian lady who 
accompanies her, sung two songs of the people, who are all musiéal ; one 
was grave, the other lively, but with very tender turns, and both resembling 
extremely the Venetian barquerolles. She speaks English a little, under- 
stands it easily: French is very familiar to her, and she knows Latin. 
When the news of the naval victory over the Turks arrived at Petersburgh, 
the Czarina made the archbishop mount the tomb of Peter the Great, and 
ascribe the victory to him as the founder of the Marine. It was a bold coup 
de thédtre, and Pagan enough. The discourse, which is said to be’ very 
elegant, the princess has translated into French, and Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop 
of Peterborough, is to publish it in English. But, as an instance of her 
quickness and parts, I must tell you that she went to a Quaker’s meeting. 
As she came away, one of the women came up to her, and told her she saw 
she was a foreigner, that she wished her much prosperity, and should be very 
glad if anything she had seen amongst them that day should contribute to 
her salvation. The Princess thanked her very civilly, and said, ‘‘ Madame, 
je ne scais, si la voye de silence n’est point la meilleure fagon d’adorer 
l’Etre Supreme.” In short, she is a very singular personage, and I am ex- 
tremely pleased that I have seen her. Adieu. 


Last of all, a sample of the frivolous egotist’s sentimentalism 
about transitory things. His gravest thoughts are never of a subli- 
mer cast than those in the passage now to be quoted. And yet 
there is much food for solemnity in the history of Horace Walpole, 
and also of that same toyshop, Strawberry Hill. The habits and 
occupations of its satirical master, and the dispersion t’other day, at 
the sound of the auctioneer’s hammer, of all that he had collected 
and so fondly doted over, are matters which every man who has a 
heart, er we principles, and steady forethought, may turn to 
account both in homily and practice. 


Your old acquaintance, Lord and Lady Dacre, and your old friend Mr. 
Chute, dined with me to-day: poor Lord Dacre is carried about, though 
not worse than he has been these twenty years. Strawberry was in great 
beauty; what joy should I have in showing it to you! Is this a wish I 
must never indulge? Alas! I have had a long chain of thoughts since I 
wrote the last paragraph. They ended in smiling at the word never. How 
one pronounces it to the last moment! Would not one think I counted on 
a long series of years tocome? Yet no man has the termination of all his 
views more before his eyes, or knows better the idleness of framing yisions to 
one’s self. One passes away so soon, and worlds sueceed to worlds, in which 
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the occupiers build the same castles in the air. What is ours but the present 
moment? And how many of mine are gone! And what do I want to show 
you? A plaything-vision, that has amused a poor transitory mortal for a 
few hours, and that will pass away like its master! Well! and yet is it not 
as sensible to conform to common ideas, and live while one lives? Perhaps 
the wisest way is to cheat one’s self. Did one concentre all one’s thoughts 
on the nearness and certainty of dissolution, all the world would lie eating 
and sleeping, like the savage Americans. Our wishes and views were given 
us to gild the dream of life, and if a Strawberry Hill can soften the decays of 
age, it is wise to embrace it, and due gratitude to the Great Giver to be 
happy with it. The true pain is the reflection on the numbers that are not 
so blessed ; yet I have no doubt but the real miseries of life—I mean those 
that are unmerited and unavoidable—will be compensated to the sufferers. 


Tyrants are a proof of an hereafter. Millions of men cannot be formed for 
the sport of a cruel child. 





Art. XI1.—Cant. A Satire. Darton and Clark, London. 


THERE are certain topics, the usual staple of demagogues and scep- 
tics, on which while few can be original, all can be fluent; and while 
scarce one can say anything worth hearing, any one may secure an 
audience. It matters not, on a subject of this sort, that the speech 
or writing be in reality utterly worthless ;—let there but be a pro- 
fusion of party terms, and plenty of abuse, and all will go well. The 
grand requisite, besides hard names, is 


‘some watchword for the fight, 
To vindicate the wrong, and warp the right: 
Some factious phrase by cunning caught and spread, 
That guilt may reign and wolves and worms be fed.” 


Let but these be supplied, and the ‘ mobile vulgus,” to whom of 
course such productions must be almost exclusively addressed, will 
take assertion for argument, abuse for satire, falsehood for facts, and 
the whole vile compound of a seditious harangue, or an infidel 
pamphlet, for a masterpiece of argumentative eloquence or impas- 
sioned oratory. 

On the effect of one—perhaps. the most frequent and most mis- 
chievous of any of such watchwords, that of priestcraft—must the 
writer of this little book found his hope of its success; and in the 
above-mentioned class, and therein only, must he expect to find 
approving readers. The title isa sad misnomer. There is not one 
particle of legitimate satire in the book. It consists of nearly a 
hundred pages of coarse and virulent invective against all churches 
and clergymen in the gross. It is full of scandalous misrepresen- 
tation, of impiety, and of personal, indecent, and abominable abuse. 
Part of it is mere simple folly, part falsehood, part low vitupera- 











tion,—and a very, very small part is good in design, and shows some 
talent for versification in its execution. In proving by extracts the 
justice of the,epithets we have applied as generally characteristic of 
the work, we declare seriously that we are about to select passages 
almost at random. ‘They are so crowded into every page, and all of 
so sufficing a*nature—*‘ each one seeming monstrous till its fellow 
comes to match it”—that as it is impossible to find room but for a 
small proportion, so there seems scarcely any reason for preferring 
any given one to another. Some, however, we must give; and we 
may as well take them in the order wherein we have mentioned the 
qualities to which we object. We can take no rule from the work 
itself, for we can find in it nothing approaching to a regular plan or 
system—nothing which we can follow. It is, in fact, a lump of 
Billingsgate. 
First, then, for the misrepresentation :— 

The child that dies uncrossed by Holy Ghost , 

Is taboo’d by our priest, and set down “‘ lost ;” 

No tears can move, though parent bosoms swell ; 

Salvation’s mute, and Satan tolls the bell ! 

Malignant priestcraft! that with soul austere 

Will suffer not the little babe come near, 

But spurns the blighted flower—to malice true, 

Because it hath not sipp’d “‘ salvation’s dew ;” 

Because unsprinkled by thy hand it fled, 

Thy hand that was against the infant dead. 


Read the twenty-seventh article of our church. Baptism is there 
called ‘a sign of profession,” “a mark of difference,” and “‘a sign of 
regeneration or new birth.” The last sentence is this: ‘‘ The Tas 
tism of young children is in any wise to be retained in the church, 
as most agreeable with the institution of Christ.” Now what is 
there here to bear out this maligner of religion and religious men in 
his false and calumnious assertion? We are told what baptism is ; 
firstly, a distinguishing mark of Christians; secondly, a sign of re- 
generation : and we are recommended to baptize children, as a custom 
agreeable to scripture. Regarding the fate of infants dying before 
the rite, the articles of our faith maintain, as does the Bible from 
which they are derived, a solemn silence. And this is exactly what 
might have been expected. Our duty, and the consequence of neg- 
lect to ourselves, is clearly pointed out :—beyond this, as nothing is 
necessary to our welfare, little is in this life made known to us. 
The Bible was given to man to enable him to attain to that heaven 
which his gracious Maker after the first fall, again placed within his 
reach—not to satisfy the vain and restless longings of a morbid 
curiosity. It tells us, therefore, whatever is requisite for that pur- 
pose, and little if anything more. On exiraneoys points, such as 
this, every man of proper feeling in religion, while permitting his 
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thoughts occasionally to recur to them with a reverential hope, that 
in due time he shall see his Maker ‘‘ face to face,” and understand 
what is now mysterious in his dealings with his creatures, will surel 
feel all too free inquiry checked by the authoritative demand, “Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right ?” If our inference from the 
words of the article be not allowed as evident, we will refer to the 
admirable work of Bishop Burnet. ‘‘ Our Saviour has made bap- 
tism one of the precepts, though not one of the means, necessary to 
salvation. A mean is that which does so certainly procure a thing, 
that it being had, the thing to which it is a certain and necessary 
mean is also had; and without it the thing cannot be had; there be- 
ing a natural connexion between it and the end: whereas a precept 
is an institution in which there is no such natural efficiency ; but it 
is positively commanded, so that the neglecting it is a contempt of 
the authority that commanded it; and, therefore, in obeying the 
precept, the value or virtue of the action lies only in the obedience. 
This distinction appears very clearly in what our Saviour has said 
both of faith and baptism. He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved; and he that believeth not shall be damned . . . But 
this (baptism) being an action that is not always in our power, but is 
to be done by another, it were to put our salvation or damnation in 
the power of another, to imagine that we cannot be saved without 
baptism; and therefore it is only a precept which obliges us in order 
to our salvation; and our Saviour, by leaving it out when he reversed 
the words, saying only he that believeth not, without adding, and is 
not baptized, shall be damned, does plainly insinuate that it 1s not a 
mean, but only a precept in order to our salvation.” (Burnet, 
Art. 27.) We need not, surely, comment upon this. It is impos- 
sible for words to be plainer. 

We cannot refrain from noticing an instance of similar want of can- 
dour; though, not having the work of Dr. Buckland at hand for re- 
ferences, we are unable to expose it in detail. The opening lines of 
our author are these :-— 


When nature form’d this nebula of earth, 
Millions of ages before man had birth. 


‘To which is appended the following note :— 


Compare the Rev. Dr. Buckland’s account of the creation of the world 
with that of Moses, and decide as seemeth best, for Philosophy or Divinity. 


Comparing this with the general tenour and spirit of the work, we 
have ourselves no doubt that it is intended as a sneer at the Bible; 
but, at the least, it must be taken to mean that the discoveries of geo- 
logical science are at variance with the Mosaic account of the creation. 
The chief objection of this kind, we believe, is that here hinted at; 
that portions of our globe exhibit to the geologist in their present 
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aspect, conclusive evidence of having existed from a date immensely 
anterior to that assigned by the Bible to the creation of the world 
and mankind ; these being, it is asserted, by the narrative, apparently 
nearly cotemporary. In cases like this it is always well to set out 
the exact words whose meaning is disputed. 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.”— 
(Genesis i. 1, 2.) 


The rest of the chapter gives an account of the six days of creation, 
the creation of man in the image of his Maker on the sixth, and the 
solemn sabbath, “ when the morning-stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy,” on the seventh. 

In reading this, the phrase in the beginning evidently gives us 
the possibility of as far-back an antiquity from whence to Sate the 
original creation of matter, as even the imagination can picture. On 
the other hand, when we are told, ‘‘and the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters;” we have nothing to fix the lapse of time 
between the two events—between the primary act of creative Om- 
nipotence which called into being from nothing the materials, as yet 
without form and void, of what should one day be a world; and the 
second more beautiful, if not more wondrous exhibition of the Di- 
vine attributes, which reduced to shape the unwieldy mass, and 
clothed it with verdure, and peopled it with happy and sinless tenants, 
—and from the raw material of a chaos, produced the splendid 
manufacture of the habitable world. Let the period required by 
geologists, for the existence of matter prior to the usual date of the 
creation, to give time for the processes they trace, be what it may, 
there is room here to allow for it without the least stretch ef proba- 
bility or the least straining of the word. The sole thing indicated 
by the Bible is the priority of the one to the other. The interval 
between the two, as to which Scripture is silent, we learn from 
human science was, in all probability, extremely large. It may be 
said that such an explanation would not be admitted in any other 
work, and that is granted; but in a work so completely sué generis as 
the Bible, it is nothing to the purpose, The earlier portions of 
Scripture comprise the history of so vast a time in so small a com- 
pass that nothing can be gathered from their omissions. Whatever 
is actually stated in, or can be clearly deduced from the text, is of 
course indubitable, but beyond this it is not safe to venture. We 
will give a pretty strong instance of what we mean. The account of 
the parentage of Moses is thus given;—‘ And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi, and the 
woman conceived and bare a son.” (Exodus ii. 2.) Who, at first 
sight, would not take it for granted ‘that the son here spoken of was 
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the eldest child of his parent? and yet, a few chapters onwards, 
where Moses and Aaron first speak by divine commission to Pharaoh, 
we find,—‘‘ and Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron fourscore 
and three years old, when they spake unto Pharaoh,” (Exodus vii. 7;) 
i, e. Aaron was the elder by three years. Besides this, Moses seems 
to have had a sister at least several years older than himself, for when 
exposed in the ark of bulrushes, “his sister stood afar off, to wit 
what would be done to him.” Now suppose for a moment that there 
had been no mention in the Bible of the family of Moses’ parents 
saving the one first quoted, but that the fact of his having had an 
elder brother and sister had been discovered from authentic sources 
in profane literature, how triumphantly would sceptical writers have 
urged the objection against the veracity of Scripture, and with how 
contemptuous a sneer would they have told us that the answer which 
we now see would, in the hypothetical case, have been the true one, 
was a most gratuitous and bare faced assumption! Yet surely the 
present case is scarcely so strong as the one we have supposed ! 


Next we have to see whether the charge above made of profanity 
can be substantiated. 


‘‘The Devil smiled, his children work’d so well, 
And ‘tithe’ resounded from the banks of Hell!” 


** And Harry’s lust, combined with Luther’s spite, 
Destroy’d the first, and brought man’s second night.” 


‘* Then State—a rake—look’d out a wife sedate, 
When Church, nought loth, play’d thimble-rig with State ; 
And water, through State’s miracle with Priest, 
Was changed to wine at Church’s marriage-feast.”’ 


** Of all the nostrums to embalm a soul, 
None’s like thine, Athanasius, ’tis so droll ! 


‘* At holy love-feast, where, in love-bonds knit, 
Lo! all the doxies round the table sit ; 
Each righteous spouse the true Creed represents, 
And Shiloe’s wife stands waiting for events ! 
Whilst heavenly sounds ascend on angel wings, 
As Israel’s tea-urn joins its voice and sings.” 


The next head is that of indecency. We are most truly and seri- 
ously disgusted with this part of our task :—with being obliged to 
pollute our pages by such sentences. But it must be done. An 
operation is often the more necessary the more it is disagreeable. 


Laying his snares to catch the harmless dove, 

The wily priest drives on the trade of love ; 

Mouthing the eighth command, ‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
He plunders e’en the cloth,—‘* B—r—h versus N—1.” 
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To this there is a note. , 


See the trial of the Rev. Mr. B—h versus the Rev. Mr. N—i, for criminal 
conversation with Mr. B—h’s wife during Mr. B.’s performance of divine 
service at Hackney church :—at the same moment the Rev. Mr. N—| was 
performing his holy interchange of duties with Mrs. B—h. 


In what follows he is speaking of Dr. Pusey of Oxford :— 


“Thy virtuous wife by prompt obedience led, 
With holy chastity may fill thy bed ; 
Yet chastest wife must feel the penance hard 
Always to look to Heav’n for her reward ; 
Sore vex’d, thy total abstinence lament, 
Lay by, and mourn the quick return of Lent.” 


To this also there is a note :— 


It is currently attested that this Rev. Gentleman confesses to the example 
he sets his followers, of connubial abstinence during Lent.” 


When your proofs are aptly chosen, two are as valid as two dozen. 
We need not adduce anything more of this kind. 


We now come to personality and abuse generally. As they 
naturally go together, we will not separate them :— 


** In darkness proud our modern bishops tether 
The cloven crown and cloven foot together.” — 


“Twas avarice first led to Piety ! 
When cant and zeal, by holy church made one, 
Begot Hypocrisy—their only son!” 


“Pusey or Mormon,—or names just as odd, 
Nonsense their faith, absurdity their God.” 


‘“* Thus P * ** y hopes to obtain what he may want 
By wheedling Deity himself with cant.” ’ 


‘* Whenever lucre’s filthy tree takes root, 
Be sure a Pusey’s planted at the foot.” 


“‘ Behold Pope P * * * y, when his wine he sups, 
Breaking the real corpus o’er his cups.” 


‘“*Oxford! where'er thou send’st a Pusey hack, 
Be sure have ‘ Bigot’ labell’d on his back ; 
Give him a brain of lead, a heart of stone, 
That thou and all the world may know thine own, 
As Cambridge did the Israelite, whom face 
And circumcision made a child of grace.” 


Oxford is morepver called “ Rome’s old Harlot,”—‘ Imp,”— 


‘shred of Rome,”—“ filthy thing,”—“ stye of Circe,”—cum multis 
aliis; and is said to be, her 
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** Papal doctrines spreading far and wide, 
And ‘ number ninety’ lends them wings to ride.” 


“ Egregious ninety! In whose page thou see’st 
Thy hope, thy creed, thy gospel, and thy beast!” 


Eheu! jam satis est. Wings wherewith to ride, (we may remark 
parenthetically) must be most extraordinary articles—something 
analogous of the patent steam-ship it may be presumed. ‘The line 
is an evident adaptation from Pope’s | 


‘‘ Lend corruption lighter wings to fly,” 


but the necessity of rhyme and the congruity of metaphor were here 
at variance of a truth. 


‘* Sometimes, 
Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes.” 


It may be worth while to show the author’s manner of giving a 
fair description of a large body of men. This is his picture of a 


clergyman of the Church of England of good family :— 


Thrice happy Church! condemn’d by fate to hear 
The younger booby of some pauper peer, 
Taught from the nursery with disdain to throw 
His glance and spit upon the herd below. 

Eton receives the Tyro with delight, 

Training him gladly for the holy fight ; 

To Oxford sent, his bigot creed to scan, 

He comes out saint upon the Pusey plan ; 

As curate first in his vocation labours, 

Ordain’d to be—a nuisance to his neighbours ; 
By nature dull and fitted for his post, 

Tho’ fill’d and quicken’d now by Holy Ghost ! 
His sire turn’d sycophant—and glad to turn one, 
Begs him a living who could never earn one ; 

In four-wheel chariot next to Church he rolls, 

To cast out devils and to cure much souls ; 

An expletive, by fraud and folly led, 

With pride near bursting, and the nation’s bread ! 
His heavenly Master’s meekness, he despises, 

He smokes—he sports—he swears—he advertises. 
Exchanging livings with his own dear race, 

He swops salvation with some chip of grace ; 
Two precious scamps,—so equally unblest, 

It puzzles Satan much, which bargain’s best ! 

On Sabbath-day Paul’s faith he strives to fix, 
But gives to Ovid all the other six ! 

Love’s God on Sunday even, smiles to see 

The Priest denouncing pride in each degree ; 

For love and lust he points his deadliest sting, 
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And lashes pride with elevated ring, 

As wandering glances from the pulpit fly, 

Caught in the beaming of some beauty’s eye! 

His patron lord, who asks him oft to dine, 
Receives the parish scandal for his wine ; 
Proud—mean—despised, he joins the hungry pack, 
His life a steeple-chase,—the Church his hack! 


And the man who wrote this thought it was satire! To define 
satire, except by negatives, is no very easy task. It is not scurrility, 
it is not falsehood, it is not declamation, it is not argument—but it 
is at times a little like them all. A great part of this book, we have 
said, is partial and unjust ;—so was Byron’s English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,—universally allowed to be a satire of the first 
water. Part of this is indecent,—yet nothing approaching to the 
grossness of Juvenal, whom we consider beyond praise. Part of 
this is false,—but certainly not more so than the inimitable “ Death 
and Dr. Hornbook” of Burns, which has established his fame as a 
satirist for ever. Why then, may the author ask, do you deny to 
me the name of a satirist? You admit, and even point out, all the 
faults you can lay to my charge, as existing in still greater degree in 
the writings of the very first masters of satire, and yet make them 
the ground of my exclusion from the body. How can you justify 
this? Our answer is, if none can define, all can feel, what is, or is 
not, satire. General opinion—the supreme tribunal in these mat- 
ters—has long ago pronounced the works mentioned to be—and we 
confidently predict that it will soon pronounce yours not to be— 
satire. It were easy, moreover, for one so inclined, to show the 
difference in detail. ‘There is no similarity between the falsehoods 
we have exposed, and the ludicrously absurd exaggeration in Burns’ 
satire. In the latter they are falsehoods but in name—they are 
“‘lily-white lies, fragrant with merriment.” Such misrepresenta- 
tions as the present, are calculated to do unheard-of mischief by the 
influence they may have on ignorant and unthinking people ; and the 
only possible way for their writer to escape the caarge of serious 
wickedness, is by pleading guilty to the most consummate pre- 
sumption, in writing on subjects of which he was totally ignorant. 
What his religious creed, if any, may be, we are as ignorant, after 
reading the book, as we are of his name, (the work being anony- 
mous;) for he abuses everything like religion under the name of 
Cant. But if he be anything short of an atheist he can scarcely 
avoid allowing, that the guilt he has incurred by endeavouring to 
disseminate error, is incalculably increased by the importance of the 
subject. Grossness is a blot on the fame of any writer; but if ever 
it was to be excused, it was in Juvenal. The subject, age and man- 
ners of the time, all join to render that venial in him which would 
be unpardonable now. And what in truth is it? Itis the strong 
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language of honest scorn,—calling a spade a spade, and disdaining 
to run the risk of diminishing the native deformity of vice, by treat- 
ing of it in fictitious decency of appellation. It is the overflowing 
of actual loathing and disgust at the crimes he stigmatises,—disg ust 
felt, not simulated—when “‘facit indignatio versus,” and the poet’s 
feelings compelled him to use the coarsest language wherewith to 
brand the foulest depravity. Nothing in Juvenal can ever afford the 
slightest countenance to one who rakes up from appropriate oblivion 
instances of personal-wickedness—true or false we neither know nor 
care—and thereby thinks to injure the fame of a body of men, whor 
by the laws of God and man he is bound to honour. Again, satire 
may well be personal when it is really deserved; but not else. No 
man has any right to treat with wanton scorn or affected indifference 
the feelings, habits, or even prejudices, of a vast majority of his fel- 
low-countrymen. Common modesty, as well as common sense, 
ought to remind him that if out of one hundred people, ninety-nine 
are of the contrary opinion to him, the chances certainly are that the 
ninety-nine are right. It is this self-opinionated annoyance that forms 
one of the most repulsive features in the character of modern scepti- 
cism and sedition. All religions, we are told, have equal claims 
upon our notice! All men are born equal, forsooth! William 
Shakspeare, for instance, and the author of “‘ Cant.” Because some 
scapegrace young sprig of nobility may have turned a fox-hunting 
parson, his picture, God save the mark, is a fair portrait of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England! Because one of our ordained 
priests may, have been convicted of gross wickedness, his conduct is 
selected as & average specimen of the morality practised by the 
ministers of England’s time-hallowed, reformed Church! Admi- 
rable logicians! Impartial observers! Modest assumers of self- 
evident impossibilities! As to the abuse of Dr. Pusey, it is infinitely 
below contempt. It will never cost him an uneasy moment. It is 
not now our province to discuss the subject of the Oxford-tract 
doctrines. But we can certainly say this much: that those shades 
of error in religious views, which proceed from approaching too 
nearly to Roman Catholicism, are in our estimation far more venial 
than those which border too closely upon dissent. They have their 
rise in a more humble and Christian-like spirit. They spring 
primarily from a too complete surrender of private opinions, to the 
decision of the powers that be,—from a too entire abandonment of 
self: and at least this is a more amiable, a more holy, a more scrip- 
tural feeling, than that self-sufficient pride, that intellectual annoy- 
ance, which induces an obscure or unlearned individual, to oppose 
his own worthless opinion to the wisdom of numbers and of ages ; 
and to consider as of no value the concurrent testimogy of mankind 
when it at all militates against his own preconceived notions. It is 
this spirit of which the author of ‘‘ Cant” requires to be purged ; let 
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him learn by the example of the greatest and wisest of mankind 
generally to be humble minded, and low in spirit ; let him remember 
that the Bible, as an object of reverence to his countrymen generally 
for centuries long past, is not a fit subject for mockery for one to 
whom it has clearly hitherto been a sealed book; and he may then 
employ his talents, of which he is by no means entirely destitute, to 
better purpose than in writing a book which will mislead the igno- 
rant, disgust the wise, and to ali whose opinion is worth having, 
render its author an object partly of pity and partly of scorn. 





Art. XIII.—The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, from the 


Author's Manuscripts. By Davin Laine, Esq. Vol. III. Ogle, 
Edinburgh. 


In our former notice of Baillie’s Letters and Journals, we mentioned 
that the second volume closed with his return to Scotland, after 
having with his colleagues “ wrestled through the whole confession.” 
It may be satisfactory if we repeat ourselves so far as to state that 
these relics extend in nearly an unbroken series, from January 
1637, to May 1662. The earlier ones relate to the mad intolerance 
by which it was sought to impose the ritual of the English church 
upon the Scotch, and exhibit with much accuracy and force the 
strong feelings of indignation and religious zeal which the attempt 
awakened. ‘They then detail the origin, the changing fortunes, and 
the tragical incidents of the great civil war which devastated the king- 
dom ; interspersed with accounts of the trial of the Earl of Stafford, 
the proceedings of the General Assemblies of the church, and of the 
Westminster Assembly of divines; and they carry us to the period 
when the dominant power of Cromwell and his sectarian forces, 
aided by thé infatuated conduct of the English monarch, prevented 
that uniformity of religion in doctrine and church government, to the 
accomplishment of which both nations were deeply pledged by the 
solemn league and covenant. From this period to the Restoration, 
Baillic’s letters relate chiefly to the affairs of his church, and throw 
considerable light on the monarchical predilections of its members, 
as well as on the origin of the two parties into which they became 
divided. The larger portion of his letters were addressed to his 
relative, Mr. W. Spang, a minister of the Scotch kirk, and were 
written with all the unrestrained fulness by which the correspond- 
ence of persons, who have entire confidence in each other, and are 
deeply interested in the matters about which they write, is usually 
characterised. 

The position which Baillie occupied as one of the chaplains of the 
Scotch army which entered England, in opposition to Charles I., 
and the mission on which he was subsequently sent to London, to 
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take part in the Westminster Assembly, brought him into frequent 
contact with the most prominent members of the Long Parliament, 
and afforded him peculiar opportunities of studying the temper and 
characteristics of the period. Nor was he a dull and incurious ob- 
server, being particularly conversant with the motives and move- 
ments of his own party. A more zealous and rigid presbyterian 
could not have been singled out. Prelacy he hated with a perfect 
hatred: it was hardly a whit better in his eyes than papistry; nor 
would he have scrupled to persecute its supporters to the death. 
Indeed, he would have treated all schismatics, or whoever was op- 
posed to his own ecclesiastical establishment, with the reverse of 
tender mercy. His, however much mistaken it might be, was a 
most conscientious principle. In one of his letters, for example, we 
find him urging the following intolerant language relative to a 
“ Mr. Maxwell, of Rosse,” who had printed at Oxford “a despe- 
ratelie malicious a invective against our assemblies and presbytries.” 
He says, ‘‘ however I could hardlie consent to the hanging of Canter- 
bury himselfe, or of any Jesuite, yet I could give my sentence freely 
against that unhappie lyar’s life.” Such is a fair sample of his 
spirit towards an ecclesiastical opponent. Still, although the notices 
of his contemporaries were tinctured with the bitter spirit of the 
presbyterians of that day, they were recorded by a man of great dis- 
cernment, and of inflexible uprightness; so that under all the colour- 
ing of his pencil, the picture which he has left of the several parties 
that were struggling for ascendancy or for life, is distinct and com- 
plete, especially in as far as the spirit, temper, and policy of one of 
the great parties which rendered the times of Baillie so famous. 
Baillie’s account of the Westminster Assembly is highly interesting, 
and as a whole much to the honour and credit of that celebrated 
convocation. He declares, ‘‘ the like of that assemblie I did never 
see, and as we hear say, the like was never in England, nor any 
where is shortlie lyke to be.” He describes with minuteness the 
place where the assemblie met, the arrangements observed in the 
outward forms of procedure, the position and seat of the ‘ Prolo- 
qutor,” &c. Hisreferences to the Independent members are frequent 
and illustrative; and although he bitterly complains of the obstacles 
which they threw in the way of the sticklers for establishments, yet 
he clearly indicates how sensible he was not only of the piety and 
learning of sundry of the dissenting members, but of their growing 
power. One sees too how the revolution was effected, in the charac- 
ter and views of the parliamentary troops, and how the army was 
made the stronghold of the sectaries; it being part of the deep 
policy of Cromwell to cultivate a religious spirit, call it fanaticism if 
you will, as an equivalent for the gallantry of the cavaliers. ‘‘ The 
independent party,” says he, “ lying allwayes at the watch, finding us 
so low and the Generall in the west shamefullie disgraced, began 
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lustilie to play their game. Their first essay was in Manchester's 
army; there they had cast their strength under Cromwell. ‘* All 
sectaries who pleased to be sojours for a long time casting them- 
selfe from all other armies under his command in one bodie.” It is 
amusing to note with what a disparaging tone he speaks of Crom- 
well’s troops before the nation had proofs of their military skill and 
individual bravery. On one occasion he writes :— 


Their new-modelled armie consists, for the most (part) of raw, unexperi- 
enced, pressed sojours. Few of the officers are thought capable of their 
places ; many of them are sectaries, or their confident friends; if they doe 
great service, many will be deceived. Some have great fears, not only of 
their design to strengthen the party of the sectarie’s, so that it may not 
safelie be displeased ; bot also of componing with the King, to the preju- 
dice of us and all our friends here: yet I hope these fears are groundless. 
Sundrie wise men, whom I speak with, believes that the new armie is not so 
full of sectaries as is said, and, however, are assured of their honestie and 
obedience to the Parliament ; also any disaster should befall them, which we 
with our dailie prayers doe heartilie deprecate, they hope that our armie, 
well recruited with forces from Scotland, and much strengthened by a mul- 
titude of good officers, which partly have left, partly are putt out of the 


English army, shall, by God’s help, be enabled to doe their business, and 
settle peace it be here ere long. 


The passage just now quoted is to be found in one of the former 
volumes; but we must come more particularly to speak of that which 
is immediately before us, and which completes the collection. It 
commences with letters on Baillie’s return from London, “ our 
errand in England bemg brought to a happy end.” Serious fears, 
however, intruded themselves, arising from the king’s reluctance to 
take the covenant, although in the hands of the Scots. In January, 
1647, Baillie thus writes: 


We stayed eight or nine dayes at Newcastle. The King took very weel 
with me. I might have had occasion to have said to him what I pleased ; 
but knowing his fixed resolutions, I would not meddle at all neither to preach 
nor pray before: him. , His unhappie wilfulness does still continue; and to 
this day he getts some mischievous instruments to feed his madness. Sun- 
drie made us believe the Queen was content he should do anything, finding 
her disappointment in France from all hands. There wes some whisperi 
of the sectaries plotting with him ; but this I scarce believe, for each of them 
does reallie labour the others overthrow ; the French Ambassador, for all his 
fair protestations, has been no good instrument. But that which hes undone 
him, hes been his hopes for Scotland, to gett them, by one means or other, 
to espouse his quarrel: much dealings, some think, hes been both with the 
Army and Parliament for that end. * ™ But remaining what he wes in 
all his maxims, a full Canterburian, both in matters of religion and state, he 
still inclined to a new warre; and for that end resolved to goe to Scotland. 
Some great men there pressed the equitie of Scotland’s protecting of him on 
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any tearmes. ‘This untymous excess of friendship hes ruined that unhappie 
Prince; for the better partie, finding the conclusion of the King’s comeing 
to Scotland, and thereby their own present ruin, and ruin of the whole, caused 
the makeing the Malignants masters of Church and State, the drawing the 
whole force of England upon Scotland for their perjurous violation of their 
Covenant, they resolved by all means to crosse that designe. 


Again, in July, on the news arriving of the king being seized by 
the ‘silly rascalls,” viz. the army, evidence is afforded of the writer's 
growing fears. 


These matters of England are so extremely desperate, that now twyse they 
have made me sick: except God arise, all is gone there. The imprudence 
and cowardice of the better part of the City and Parliament, which was 
triple or sextuple the greater, has permitted a company of silly rascalles, 
which call themselves yet no more than fourteen thousand horse and foot, to 
make themselves masters of the King, and Parliament, and City, and by 
them of all England ; so that now that disgraced Parliament is but a com- 
mittee to act all at their pleasure, and the City is ready to fright the Parlia- 
ment, at every first or second boast from the army. No humane hope 
remaines but in the King’s unparallelled wilfulness, and the Armie’s unmea- 
surable pride. 


It will be a disappointment to many readers that there are con- 
siderable breaks and intervals in these letters and journals; so as to 
leave us as much in the dark as before with regard to the king and 
national contemporaneous events; Baillie after his return to Scot- 
land, confining himself almost exclusively to such affairs as were 
connected in some shape with the kirk. At the same time, how- 
ever, we obtain many vivid glimpses of public characters, of the 
troubles and strife of parties, and of the authoritative discipline ex- 
ercised by the clergy. The following particulars are illustrative in 
several ways : 


The first bikering was for our Declaration; when, contrarie to their 
minds, we had past it, they were earnest it might not be published ; but we 
had given order, as ever had been our custoume, to print it, even before we 
had communicate it to the Parliament. They had diverse purposes, either 
by perswasion or violence, to have keept it in; but we let it goe out on 
Monday, and ordained it to be read on Sunday thereafter in all the Kirks of 
Edinburgh, and about. That which hastened it out was our irritation by the 
Thesaurer’s challenge of Argyle on the Monday morning; ane unhappie 
accident, that was ready to have kindled the fire amongst us all, had not the 
Lord prevented it. Argyle’s enemies had ofa long tyme burdened him 
among many slanders, with that of cowardice and cullionrie. On the 
Fryday afternoon in Parliament, discoursing merrilie with the Thesaurer, he 
said, He heard of a meeting whereat the Thesaurer had been the other 
night. Speaking a little of this purpose, he apprehended that the The- 
saurer had said not only that the best men of the kingdom had been 
at that meeting, but also that himselfe was a better man than he. Upon 
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this, Argyle goes out of the house in anger, and calls for Major Innes, 
who had sitten at both their feet, and heard their discourse, to know if he 
had heard the Thesaurer say, that himselfe was a better man than Argyle. 
Innes did not avow the words; but being sent to the Thesaurer from Ar- 
gyle, to try if he had spoken so, he said, He would not make accompt to 
Argyle what he said; but whatever it was, he would make it good with his 
sword. Upon this Argyle desired him to appoint tyme and piace; and on 
the Sunday, a public fast-day, the Thesaurer sent back word, after both ser- 
mons, that on Musleburgh Links, at seven o’clock to-morrow morning, he 
should meet him, and bring a nobleman for a second. Innes, albeit no great 
friend to Argyle, not only offered himselfe to Argyle for a second, but told 
him he would resent it as a wrong if he were not admitted; so Argyle with 
no flesh but Innes, the Thesaurer and Lanerick, his second, did meet. In- 
continent all were missed, and many run out to all quarters to search them: 
and, by God's providence, before they began their pley, some fell on them, 
and made them part without a stroke. The counsel! that night, with much 
adoe, gott them to a professed coldryfe frindship. We had resolved in the 
Commissivn of the Church to have made both before the congregetion ac- 
knowledge their fault; so much the more, as Sinclare and David Bedley, 
Eglintonne and Glencame, some days before ; and some days after, Ken- 
mure and Cranstone, had been on the like engagements; but other matters 
put that out of our heads. 


We have already seen that Baillie cherished no friendly feelings 
towards Cromwell’s troops. He called them by many bad names, 
such as “ serpents,” “‘ enemies to God and man,” and such like hard 
words. But the second Scotch army sent into England, and now in 
behalf of the king, were made to learn at Preston and Warrington, 
that the “silly rascals” had mettle in them, and were not so defici- 
ent in respect of tactics as the letter-writer would fain have con- 
tinued to believe. At length, however, the king was put to death, 
and new hopes and fears began to agitate the minds of the presby- 
terians. Great things were expected on the accession of the second 
Charles ; but still all was to depend upon his willingness to join with 
the Scots, by subscribing the National Covenant. He thus ex- 
presses himself, soon after receiving the melancholy tidings to which 
we have just now referred : 


To the great joy of all, in the midst of a very great and universal sorrow 
we proclaimed, on Monday last, the Prince King of Brittaine, France and 
Ireland. We have sent the bearer, (Sir J. Douglas,) a worthy gentleman, 
to signifie so much to his Majestie at the Hague. We purpose speedily to 
send an honourable Commission from all estates. The dangers and dif- 
ficulties wherewith both his Majestie and all his Kingdomes at this time are 
involved, are exceeding great and many. The first necessare and prime one, 
(as all here without exception conceave) doth put his Majestie and his people 
both in a hopeful proceeding; and his Majestie’s joining with us in the 
National Covenant, subscribed by his grandfather King James, and the 
Solemne League and Covenant, wherein the well affected of the three King- 
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domes are entered, and must live and die in, upon all hazards:—If his 
Majestic may be moved to joyne with us in this one point, he will have all 
Scotland readie to sacrifice their lives for his service :—If he refuse or shift 
this duety, his best and most usefull friends, both here and elsewhere, will 
be cast into inextricable labyrinths, we fear, for the ruine of us all. 


Two commissioners were appointed to represent the kirk to the 
king at the Hague, and Baillie was selected as one of them. This 
is an account of their arrival, their interview with Charles, and 
sundry subjects of solicitude : 


At night we came to the Hague, and spake with some friends, who were 
not many,here. On the Tuesday, the second afternoon, we went to the 
Court, and had a favourable reception. My Lord Cassillis did speak to his 
Majestie in name of the Parliament and Kingdome, and Mr. Robert Baillie 
in name of the Church. So farr as we could learn, what was spoken was 
taken in good part by all who heard. We then delyvered our letters to his 
Majestie. ‘The rest of that day, and the following, was spent in visiting 
the Queen of Boheme, the Princess Royall, the Prince of Orange, the Prin- 
cess Dowager, and the Estates Generall. The Commissioners of Parlia- 
ment found it necessary to give in, as previous to their desyres, a paper, for 
removing of James Grahame from Court. His Majestie’s answer, under 
his owne hand, was, ‘‘ That he desyred and expected all our propositions 
together, to which he hoped to give a satisfactorie answer.’”’ With this 
we were not content, bot pressed againe our desyre, the Commissioners of 
Parliament by ane other paper; and we also by one, second theirs, a copie 
whereof we send yow herewith. The King’s second answer was an abyding 
in the first. We had all of us some discourse with his Majestie about the 
equity and necessity of that our desire; bot James Grahame hath so many 
and so powerful friends in the English Councill, that as yet we cannot gett 
the King to discountenance him. On the Saturday morning we delyvered 
to his Majestie the Nationall Covenant, the Solemne League and Covenant, 
the Directory, the Confession of Faith, the Catechise, the Propositions of 
Government, bound together in a booke so handsome as we could gett 
them. We spoke something on the matter, and desyred of his Majestie 
more frequent and private conferences; who shew his willingnesse, and pro- 
mised to send to us to advertise of his fittest opportunities. 


Again, and from a private letter : 


As yet our fears are great of a sore storm to Scotland; yet yesternight 
I learned from a great person here, that our affaires, blessed be God, are 
not desperate. There is no Scotchman that ison the King’s Council: the 
five or six English that are, Cottington, Culpepper, Hyde, Long, and some 
more, are divided. The most are of Prince Rupert’s faction, who caresses 
Montrose, and presse mightily to have the King to Ireland: Culpepper and 
some bedchalmer-men, as Wilmot, Byron, Gerard, and the master of the 
horse, Peircie, are of the Queen’s faction, and these are for the. King’s 
joyning with us; but all of themare much averse from the League and 
Covenant. The Prince of Orange, and by him all the nobles here, are for 
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the last; and by their means we are somewhat hopefull yet to cary his 
Majestie to our Covenant and the most of our desyres for religion; bot I 
dare not promise so much; yet the greatest stick, I suspect, shall be our 
severe Acts of Parliament. It seems all here, even our best friends, will be 
peremptor for a greater mitigation than I fear shall be granted by yow here. 
It were verily a great pitty for the King: he is one of the most gentle, in- 
nocent, well-inclyned Princes, so far as yet appears, that lives in the world ; 
a trimme person, and of manlie carriage ; understands prettie well; speaks 
not much: would God he were amongst us. 


Baillie entertained highly favourable ideas of the young king's 
principles and docility. He talked of Charles’s ‘“‘ meeke and equit- 
able disposition,” and felt assured that ‘if God would send him 
among us, without his present counsellors,” that he ‘‘ might make as 
good a king as Britain saw these hundred years.” At length the 
Scots did get the monarch among them, and the Marquis of Mon- 
trose having been executed, and the presbyterian party carrying 
their measures with a high hand, prevailed on Charles to sign the 
Covenant, and all seemed to promise for the best in so far as Charles 
was personally concerned. 

Here is the account of his coronation : 


This day we have done that what I earnestly desyred and long expected, 
crowned our noble King with all the solemnities at Scoone, so peaceablie 
and magnificientlie as if no enemy had been among us. This is of God; for 
it was Cromwell’s purpose, which I thought easily he might have performed, 
to have marred by armes, that action, at least the solemnitie of it. The 
Remonstrants, with all-their power, would have opposed it; others prolonged 
it so long as they were able: allwayes, blessed be God ; it is this day cele- 
brate with great joy and contentment to all honest-hearted men here. Mr. 
Douglass, from 2 Kings xi., Joash’s coronation, had a very pertinent, wise, 
and good sermon. The King sware the Covenant, the League and Cove- » 
nant, the Coronation Oath: when Argyle put on the Crown, Mr. Robert 
Douglass prayed weel ; when the Chancellour set him on the throne, he ex- 
horted weel; when all were ended, he, with great earnestness, pressed sin- 
ceritie and constancie in the Covenant on the King, delateing at length King 
James’s breach of the Covenant, persewed yet against the family, from Nehe- 
miah v. 13, God’s casting the King out of his lap, and the 34th of Jeremiah, 
many plagues on him if he doe not sincerely keep the oathes now taken: 
he closed all with a prayer and the 20th Psalm. 


None of Baillie’s letters on ecclesiastical matters are fuller of 
interest than those to, or concerning, James Sharpe, afterwards the 
archbishop of St. Andrews. ‘The writer was slow to believe in the 
betrayal of his trust by that duplicit man, when sent on a special 
mission to London to represent the Scotch presbyterians; nor did 
Sharpe fail in his letters to dress his hypocrisy in the garb of great 


candour and kindness. ‘The following is a specimen: 
NN2 
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His Majestie hath been pleased to send by me a gracious letter to the 
Presbytrie of Edinburgh to be communicated to all the Presbytries in Scot- 
land, which [am confident will satisfie all who are satisfiable; it will be 
printed, and within a day or two, a copie transmitted to yow. However the 
affaires of the Church of England may be disposed, which I see are tending 
to Episcopacie there, the biame whereof ought not to be laid upon the King, 
yet we need fear no violation of our settlement here, if the Lord give us to 
prize our own mercie, and know our dutie. I have brought a letter from some 
citie ministers, bearing an account of their late procedure to an accommoda- 
tion, for moderated Epicopacie, and the Church contests there are swallowed 
up by these who are for Prelacie in the former way, and these who are for 
a regulated Episcopacie. The King, by his declaration, which will be 
speedilie published, will endeavour a composeing of these differences until a 
Synod be called. Your noble friend (Lord Lauderdale) who hath sent yow 
the inclosed, (however he is represented by some with yow) is a fixed friend 
to the interests of the Church of Scotland, and to that cause we have owned : 
we have cause to blesse God that he is putt into such a station by his Majestie, 
wherein he is capacitated to doe good offices to our Church, and honest men 
in it, for which I am persuaded he will lay himself forth to the utmost.” 


We conclude our notice of the collection before us, which is 
deserving of reiterated perusal, with a curious anecdote. 


My Lord Belhaven, without any example I ever heard of in Scotland, 
with his Ladie, a very wittie woman’s advyce, did fayne death, and for seven 
yeares was taken by all for dead, yet now appear againe safe and sound in 
his own house. Hewas much ingadged for Duke Hamilton: fearing the 
creditors might fall on his person and estate, and knowing if he were reputed 
dead, his wife by conjunct-fie and otherwayes, would keep his estate, he went, 
with his brother and two servants, towards England. These returned, 
affirming, that in Solway Sands my Lord was carried down by the river, and 
they could not rescue him. His horse and his hatt they got, but when all 
search was made his body could not be found. His Ladie and friends made 
great dool for him, and none controverts his death. In the meantime he 
goes beyond London and farmes a piece of ground, and lives very privatelie 
there. 





Art. XIV.—Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable Charles 
Lord Sydenham, G.C.B. With a Narrative of his Administra- 


tion in Canada. Edited by his Brother G. PouLtetr Scropsg, 
Esq., M.P. Murray. 


On his death-bed Lord Sydenham expressed a wish that Mr. Mur- 
doch his Civil Secretary, should write an account of his Canadian 
Administration. This accordingly has been done, Mr. Scrope en- 
riching the volume with a suitable Memoir of his brother’s entire 
life, illustrating also Mr. Murdoch’s narrative with numerous extracts 
trom his lordship’s private correspondence. The public will welcome 
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and relish the book; for while there is much of a practical and 


sensible sort in the career of the deceased nobleman, the offices of 


narrator and biographer have ‘been performed with ability, modesty, 
and proper affection. We have discovered nothing like straining in 
the volume; and indeed nothing could have been worse timed or 
more foreign to the character of its distinguished subject, than 
exaggeration or pompous pretension of any kind. 

Poulett Thomson was the younger son ofan eminent London 
merchant, and was at an early age initiated in his father’s business. 
However, before he settled in the metropolis, to steadily pursue a 
mercantile career, he travelled rather extensively on the continent, 
during which period he seems to have assiduously cultivated a know- 
ledge of political affairs, besides improving his commercial views. 
One thing is certain, that he imbibed and fortified liberal sentiments 
with regard to finance and national relation:, and that he ever after 
remained consistent with his first professed principles. He formed 
an intimacy with Bentham and other persons of a similar political 
creed, and at length, although contrary to the wish of his father and 
other members of the family, he became a candidate for Dover, was 
successful in the contest, and joined the Opposition in Parliament. 
Indeed, he soon gave proofs of a very decided liberalism, dividing 
on more occasions than one against large majorities; Vote by Ballot 
being a question on which he at an early period recorded a decided 
opinion, and to which he continued to adhere. 

Mr. Thomson was never a very shining personage, taken in a 
public sense. In debate or as an orator he made no great figure, 
and as a statesman was by no means dazzling. But his appear to 
have been the sound, sober, and sterling qualities for practical per- 
formance, which the more he was known were the more respected, 
and which at length made such an impression upon Lord John. 
Russell, when Colonial Secretary, that the appointment to the 
government of Canada was the result, in spite of the multitudes who 
endeavoured to ridicule the choice, and took upon themselves not 
only to predict that the saddest failure would attend Mr. Thom- 
son’s administration, but did all in their power to dishearten and 
embarass him. The duties to be performed were surrounded with 
difficulties; for in Canada as well as at home, the new governor had 
the most reluctant and distracted feelings to contend with. However, 
it is now matter of history that the issue redounded to his honour, 
and that the voice of his most stern opponents was silenced. 

Poulett Thomson had on various important occasions, before 
going out to Canada, done good service to the state. He was the 
firm supporter of Huskisson in behalf of free trade. As Treasurer 
of the Navy and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, on the form- 
ation of Earl Grey’s ministry, it is known that he was an active and 
efficient servant, and tl::t much reliance was reposed in his advice. 
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His return as the first representative in parliament for Manchester 
sufficiently attests the nature of the confidence placed in his judg- 
ment and exertions for the benefit of the great manufacturing and 
trading interests of the country. His appointment to the Presi- 
dency of the Board of ‘Trade in the Melbourne administration, and a 
seat in the Cabinet, gave him higher opportunities of exercising 
influence in the councils of the nation; and he actually stood alone 
among his colleagues in a vote on the Corn Laws. Last ofall he 
proceeded to Canada, the offer being left to him either to choose the 
_ Chancellorship of the Exchequer, or the government on the other 

side of the Atlantic, Spring Rice having at the period been called 
to the Upper House. 

On his choice of the government of Canada, an entry in his pri- 
vate journal throws light. The passage is so characteristic of his 
plain and practical sense that it deserves to be quoted even on that 
account. He thus speaks:— 


I have a better chance of settling things in Canada than any one they 
could have found to go; and if I had not taken it then, as I could not well 
have got out of the government, I should have shared in the disgrace next 
session. It is a great field, too, if I bring about the union, and stay for a 
year to meet the United Assembly, and set them to work. On the other 
hand, in England there is little to be done by me. At the Exchequer all 
that can be hoped is to get through some Bap tax. There is no chance of 
carrying the House with one for any great commercial reforms, timber, corn, 
sugar, &c.; party and private interests will prevent it. If Peel were in, he 
might do this, as he could muzzle or keep away his Tory allies, and we 
should support him. If he got in and had courage, what a field for him ; 
But he has not. 


There is something better and more solid than modesty in his judg- 
ment upon himself with regard to what he might merely have been 
able to accomplish had he remained at home and taken the other 
office: there is manly and sober self-appreciation,—a principle and 
habit of estimating his own powers, which, we may rest assured, 
would have preserved his firmnéss when once he took his stand, as 
stoutly as it would have prevented him: from stepping beyond his 
proper depth in statesmanship or political speculation. It must have 
been these sound and sagacious qualities that obtained for him from 
those who enjoyed the best means of measuring his capacity and 
worth, that consideration and advancement in the state which distin- 
guished his career. And we say that he was perfectly aware of the 
precise character of his own merits, and how he could stand a com- 
parison with others. Listen to him adducing the case of Sir James 
Macintosh, whose life he had been reading :— 


He was more fitted to embellish society at Holland House, when there 
was time for literary and philosophical discussion, than for the duties of an 
active statesman in these later days, or even for the conversation of those 
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who now form society in the political circles in which I move, and which he 
then moved in. It is strange though that I, who never had half his recom- 
mendations to the Whig aristocracy, and not a tithe of his talent, nor a 
hundredth part of his information, should have been in office with him as 
his superior, and for five years a Cabinet Minister. I believe that the 
cause of this is to be found in the dependence of the one and the indepen- 
dence of the other. The knowledge that I wanted not office for,the sake of 
money, nor patronage to procure me a seat, has done for me that which his 
superior talents and knowledge, wanting both, could not do. 


He speaks of his independence. Now this virtue, together with 
the conviction that was gradually produced upon the public mind 
both at home and in Canada, that it really belonged to him, enabled 
him to carry out the measures which he deliberately planned, with 
steadiness and straightforwardness. He saw that the great mistake 
of the Governors who preceded him, was, that each ‘‘ threw himself 
into the hands of one party or the other, and became their slave.” 
But, he adds, “I have let them know and feel that I will yield to 
neither of them,—that I will take the moderate from both sides,— 
reject the extremes,—and govern as I think right, and not as they 
fancy.” 

His government, however, was not without great personal toil and 
prolonged anxiety. He lookedinto everthing with his own eyes, and 
had often to discipline his own mind to enable him to bear up amid 
difficulties and opposition. 


~ When I find myself getting gloomy at the opposition ef little petty in- 
terests to great improvements, and by the difficulty of making people 
understand what is really for the general benefit, I turn. back to my own 
recollection of what was the condition of the House of Commons not many 
years ago, with reference to all the great improvements which we have either 
carried or raised to a position in which they must be soon carried; such as 
Parliamentary Representation, the Poor Laws, Municipal Reform, County 
Administration, the Tithe Question, both in Ireland and England, Slavery, 
Free Trade, &c., and I become very merciful towards these poor Colonists. 
So advance steadily, and depend upon it you will succeed in your objects 
ultimately. 


We shall now throw together a few miscellaneous passages, ga- 
thered from the volume, partly for the sake of illustrating the ibs. 
racter of Lord Sydenham, and partly to indicate the manner and 
principles of his conduct as Governor. These specimens will carry 
evidence and influence with them that must raise a wish in every one 
of our readers to have a leisurely opportunity for going through the 
entire book. 

It is not unamusing to hear how the new Governor carried himself 
and felt on his first stately essays. He is somewhat humorous on the 
subject. ‘The worst part of the thing to me, individually, is the 
ceremonial,” he says. ‘The bore of this is unspeakable. Fancy 
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having to stand for an hour and a half, bowing, and then to sit with 
one’s cocked hat on to receive addresses. Poor royalty! I learn to 
feel for it. Then the misery of always being on parade! When I 
get over the first blush, however, I hope to remedy this a little.” 

After a period of great anxiety and labour, Lord Sydenham had 
the proud satisfaction of finding that he could carry the Union of 
the two provinces. This accomplished he made a progress through 
them both, and was gratified in the highest degree by the reception 
that awaited him :— 


All parties uniting in addresses at every place, full of confidence in my 
government, and of a determination to forget their former disputes. Es- 
corts of two and three hundred farmers on horseback at every place from 
township to township, with all the ‘etceteras of guns, music, and flags, 
What is of more importance, my candidates everywhere taken for the eusu- 
ing elections ; in short, such unanimity and confidence I never saw, and it 
augurs Well for the future. Even the Toronto people, who have been spend- 
ing the last six weeks in squabbling, were led, I suppose by the feeling shown 
in the rest of the province, into giving me a splendid reception, and took in 
good part a lecture I read them, telling them that they had better follow the 
good example of peace and renewed harmony which had been set them else- 
where, instead of making a piece of work about what they did not under- 
stand. | 


Legislation, too, went onapace with him and his parliament, which 
was a subject of his exultation, although damped by the considera- 
tion that his measures and success would obtain but slight considera- 
tion in England :— 


What do you think of this, you miserable people in England, who spend 
two years upon a single measure ? 

The worst of it is that I am afraid I shall never be good for quiet purpo- 
ses hereafter; for I actually breathe, eat, drink, and sleep on nothing but 
government and politics, and my day is a lost one when I do not find that I 
have advanced some of these objects materially. That, in fact, is the secret 
of my success. The people know that I am ready at all hours and times to 
do business, and that what I have once undertaken I will carry through; so 
they follow my star. 

However, this will avail me nothing in England. No one there knows 
the difference between an active and a supine administration of affairs in a 
colony; and for all the credit to be got, except perhaps from Lord John, it 
will be as if I had never done anything. So, though I write éo you in high 
spirits, and recount my hauts faits, you need not think that I shall come 
back bragging of them, or expect to find that they have rendered me half 
so marquant a person as a good speech in the House of Commons or a suc- 
cessful breakfast at Greenwich would. have done. 


He continued to feel a deep concern with regard to the prospects 
and the measures of his party at home. ‘The Whig budget of 1841 
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gave him particular satisfaction, and was also the occasion of confi- 
dent prediction: He thus writes :— 


The last accounts I have make me think that the whole of your plan is 
likely to be upset by the Tories and the class interests. But, never mind, 
The seed is sown—and the flag of commercial reform is at last unfurled, 
and sooner or later it must triumph. The debate of the 18th May (my 
latest news) tells me nothing of what your course will be; but 1 trust, for 
your own sakes and that of the cause, that you will not have abandoned the 
helm to the Tories upon the mere defeat upon the Sugar Duties, which was 
of course inevitable. It seems to me that, having once entered upon this 
new contest, you are bound to proceed with it. If they beat you on Sugar, 
give them Timber; if they beat you on that, give them Corn. The dis- 
cussions must benefit you, and must injure them. And when beaten on all, 
and your course of policy fairly before the country, test it with a dissolution, 
which though it can scarcely be expected to give you a majority, or render 
resignation unnecessary, will at least have ranged parties ,under [the new 
banners, both on one side and the other, and enable you to force your mea- 
sures on another government, should your own not get back. 


The following are some of Lord Sydenham’s views on emigration : 


I have sent home fa long Report on Emigration, which some of you 
won’t like because it tells the truth, and declares that to throw starving and 
diseased paupers under the rock at Quebec ought to be punishable as mur- 
der. Send me out good stout English peasants who know what work is; 
give them the meaus of getting up the country 600 or 700 mlies where it 
is to be had; and I will take as many as you can get, and promise them in- 
dependence. Or give me some yeomen with a few hundred pounds each, 
and let them take prudent advice—buy cleared farms—not throw themselves 
into the bush, where they are as helpless as they would be in the Great 
Desert ; and I will secure them comfort and perfect independence at the 
end of a couple of years—but not money. That is a thing never to be 
mentioned. Pigs, pork, flour, potatoes, horses to ride, cows to milk; but 
you must eat all you produce, for devil a purchaser is to be found. However, 
the man’s chief wants are supplied, and those of his family; he has no 
rent or taxes to pay, and he ought to be satisfied. But send me no Irish 
paupers; nor young gentlemen with 500/, or 600/., who fancy that upon 
that they may be idle, and are hardly used because they cannot get 200/. 
or 300/. a year income in return for it. The province absolutely teems 
with persons of this character—lawyers, broken-down merchants, clerks, 
soldiers—who have come out here to farm ; lost their money through their 
ignorance of the business ; or have been unable to brook plenty without the 
enjoyments of civilised life—the lot of those who succeed best; and all 
these are applicants for places, of which there is one perhaps to one hun- 
dred candidates. So you see competition is nearly as rife here as in the 
mother country. 


His lordship’s views of Yankee politics and government, as well 


as of Yankee manners, may be just, but they are far from flattering. 
He says,— 
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It is the corruption of Walpole’s House of Commons extended over a 
whole people. Peculation and jobbing, the only objects ; delusion and the 
basest flattery of the people, the means. The joke is, that we in Europe 
are apt to fancy the Government is a cheap one, the patronage little, the 
means of corruption small, and the people careful of their own interests as 
opposed to the attempts of their rulers: this, all because we find the Presi- 
dent getting only 5,000/. a year! The reverse of all this is the fact. I 
will venture to say that there is more jobbing and dirty work in one State of 
the Union, that in all Downing-street and Whitehall. Every place is the 
object of party contest, and they are innumerable in each little Government 
of each State. The people being the direct bestowers of all, if not imme- 
diately, at least indirectly, are adulated in the most disgusting and degrad- . 


_ ing way ; and the trash from which an educated minister or boroughmonger 


in England would turn with disgust, is greedily swallowed by them. The 
result, of course, is general debasement. Those who aim at place and power 
are corrupt and corrupters. The masses who bestow them are ignorant, 
prejudiced, dishonest, and utterly immoral. You will naturally say, under 
such circumstances, how is it that they advance so rapidly and so steadily? 
It is the millions of acres of good land alone that does this. Exhaust the 
means by which all their unquiet spirits and ruined speculators now find a 
fresh field, and the bubble will burst at once. If they drive us into a war, 
which, however, I do not think likely, the blacks in the South will soon 
settle all that part of the Union; and in the North I feel sure that we can 
lick them to their heart’s content. 


Again, 


We have a host of Yankees, either in the house, or arriving daily from 
the opposite shore, a gun-shot off, to see Mr. Governor Thomson. You 
never saw, or can imagine such a set of people; but they are greatfun. [| 
gave them a review yesterday of the 93rd, a Highland regiment in kilts, 
which delighted them not a little I guess. I overheard one of them say, “I 
guess these Britishers do it a’most as handsome as the Buffalo Citizen Mi- 
litia!’”” Another said to me to-day, meaning, [ presume, to pay me the 
highest compliment, ‘‘ I opinionate that you are very like our old Hickory” 
(Jackson)—" you downs them everlasting locusts of place-goers, and won’t 
stand no up but your own ; "—pretty true, by-the-bye. Yesterday on the bal- 
cony a Yankee lady was walking with her little girl; the child said, 
‘*‘Mamma, I can’t bear this.’ Upon which mamma looked daggers at 
her, and said, ‘‘ How can you talk so before the Governor? You should say, 
I can’t tolerate this.” Such is their delicacy of language. What it is, 
practically, you may imagine from the circumstance of my bed-room’s open- 
ing on a balcony that is common to the house ; and there is not a young lady 
in the hotel who does not walk up and down staring into the window of the 
room, which is about 8 feet square, every morning whilst I am going through 
all the processes of my toilet. 


Lord Sydenham does not appear to have been blessed with a ro- 
bust constitution; and his bodily as well as mental exertions in 
Canada completely wore him out. The account which he gives of 
his daily routine of work, besides his long and late dinner hours, when 
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he had company, “ which is about three times a week,”’ show that 
his was no idle-sphere. ‘* The excitement and worry are more than 
I can stand in the present state of my health.” He longed for Sep- 
tember, after which he would not stay though they were to make him 
Duke of Canada. The hoped-for month arrived; he was recovering 
and preparing to return to England. But by the fall of his horse 
his leg was fractured. And now for the close:— 


In the night between Friday and Saturday the 18th a change took place, 
which for the first time thoroughly aroused his family to his imminent dan- 
ger, and showed that his sufferings were fast approaching to a fatal termina- 
tion : all his symptoms were in those few short hours fearfully aggravated,— 
the spasms by Which for several days he had been tortured beeame more fre- 
quent and intense, and his strength was evidently fast failing. Those who 
had hoped most were now forced to allow that hope was no longer reason- 
able ; and the only question was, how many hours he might still linger in 
agony. 

He became very soon aware of his own state; yet even in those trying 
moments. when all worldly prospects were fast fading from his sight—when 
the reward of success and the discredit of failure were becoming alike indif- 
ferent, his sense of duty still kept alive his interest in public matters. With 
a-calmness and tranquillity most astonishing to those who witnessed it, he 
continued between the paroxysms of pain to devote his attention to.such 
public matters as required immediate decision. His faculties remained 
unimpaired ; and early in the day he executed his will, in which, among 
other legacies, was one “in token of his friendship and esteem” to Lord John 
Russell. When this part of his will was subsequently read over to him, he 
repeated twice in a firm and emphatic tone, ‘‘ He was the noblest man it 
was ever my good fortune to know.” Among the many testimonies which 
during his public life Lord John Russell may have received, none can have 
borne more deeply the stamp of sincere attachment and admiration than 
these few words from the dying lips of his friend and fellow-statesman. 

In the afternoon Lord Sydenham invited all the members of his family 
to unite with him in receiving the Holy Sacrament. After the administra- 
tion of that sacred ordinance he took leave of them individually, addressing 
to each some words of kind remembrance, accompanied by some token of 
his regard. He then desired to be left alone with his chaplain; and during 
the night he continued constant and fervent in prayer, and in preparation 
for the awful change about to take place. No murmur at his untimely fate 
ever escaped his lips, but in his death he evinced the same firmness and 
strength of mind which in life had been his distinguishing characteristic. 
Throughout the night his sufferings continued unabated, and repeatedly 
those who watched thought that his last moment was come ; but it was not 
until seven o’clock of Sunday the 19th that he breathed his last. 


We shall go back to his childhood, in order to cite a pleasant anec- 
dote in which he, George the Third, and another great man were 
parties concerned. The scene was Brighton, and the narrator is the 
author of the Memoir before us :— 
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“The King became so partial to Charles, the youngest, then not quite 
four years old, that he insisted on a daily visit from him, often watched at 
the window for his arrival, ran down himself to open the door to let him in, 
and carried him about in his arms to show all that could amuse the child, in 
the very ordinary lodging-house then occupied by the royal party, and espe- 
cially the suppers laid out for the children’s balls, which their majesties fre- 
quently gave for the amusement of their young favourites. Onone occasion, 
the King being on the pier-head, about to embark in the royal yacht upon 
one of his sailing trips, and having the child in his arms, he turned round 
to Mr. Pitt, who was in attendance at his elbow, having probably hurried 
down from London for an audience on important business, and exclaimed, 
“Is not this a fine boy, Pitt? Fine boy,isn’t he? Take himin your arms, 
Pitt; take him in your arms: charming child, isn’t he?” Thensuiting the 
action to the word, he made the stiff and solemn premier, weighed down as 
he seemed to be with cares of state, dandle and kiss the pretty boy, and carry 
him some minutes in his arms, albeit strange and unused to such a burden. 
The circumstance, though trivial, had socomical an effect, from the awkward- 
ness and apparent reluctance with which the formal minister performed his 
compelled part of nurse, as to make an impression on the writer, who stood 
by, though but seven years old himself, which time has never effaced. 





RTA OH is 


Art. XV.—Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, 


and St. Petersburgh. By Capt. JamMes ApsBot. 2 vols. Allen 
and Co. 


Tuis is a singularly unsatisfactory narrative. It is almost entirely 
destitute of interest and value in a diplomatic point of view, and 
even of facts of any importance. The Captain himself says, ‘‘ 1 feel 
sensible that some apology is necessary for the incompleteness of the 
materials and defectiveness of the execution. I departed for Khiva 
ignorant of every particular, whether of fact or curiosity, connected 
with Toorkestaun, had to learn the Persian tongue (itself a foreign 
language in Khaurism) on my hurried march thither, and was closely 
guarded whilst there from intercourse with the natives.” Similar 
difficulties were encountered in Russia ; ‘‘ ignorance of the language, 
restricted leisure, and a mind utterly unprepared by previous reading 
for the subject before it.” Neither does the Captain appear to be in 
possession of a temperament well adapted for political negotiation 
between civilized and uncivilized nations. He draws too frequently 
upon his imagination; he is a bundle of sensations and emotions; nor 
does he prove himself to have had the discreetness to refrain from the 
disclosure of feelings and opinions which could benefit no one, and 
at the best could only result in self-portraiture and uninteresting 
egotism. He does not seem to have met with bad usage at Khiva, 
however suspicious and timid he may have been; and it is equally 
certain from his own showing that he was the reserve of being com- 
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petent to forward any delicate arrangement which required prompti- 

tude of decision together with composure of action. 
The Captain entertained an exaggerated sense of the magnitude and 

the difficulties of the mission upon which he went, just as he did of 


his ability to deal with what he describes as desperate circumstances. 
He arrives at Khiva, and says,— 


My present position was one of interest and deep anxiety. I had been 
sent to execute what might well appear an impossibility, and my fame, as 
well as life, was staked upon the venture. WhenI considered my imper- 
fect knowledge of even the Persian tongue, my utter ignorance of that of 
the court and people, as well as of their manners and temper; my entire 
want of instruments suited to my need: that my sole instrument of inter- 
course with the natives was Ali Muhummed, a ransomed slave, new to my 
service, and of whose capacity or fidelity I knew nothing ; when I considered 
the lightness of my purse; the impossibility of recruiting it at Khiva; the 
poverty of the presents to be offered the Khaun Huzurut, contrasted with 
the lavish gifts, which, it was well known, had been bestowed upon the go- 
vernment of Heraut; my want of suite to give dignity to my mission; 
that the Vuzeer Yar Muhummud Khaun had agents at Khiva, secretly en- 
gaged in thwarting my endeavours, and throwing the most dangerous suspi- 
cions upon my motives; that the Persian ambassador had just preceded me, 
at the head of a hundred horse, and laden with handsome presents; that it 
must be his object to hinder the meditated alliance; that Doost Muhummud 
Khaun, the Ex-Ummeer of Cabul, had also agents at Khiva, who would na- 
turally, if possible, poison the Khaun’s mind against the English,-—a nation 
whose very existence was a recent discovery at Khiva. When I considered, that 
in demanding the confidence of the Khaun, I was empowered to promise him 
nothing, but rather to make excuses for non-compliance with every request’ 
he had made,—I confess, the case appeared to me as desperate as possible. 


Captain Abbot’s mission was a sort of nondescript affair,—at best 
a semi-official undertaking. ‘Tidings of the Russian invasion of 
Central Asia reach Major Todd, the British envoy at Heraut. An 
intercourse is then sought for by him with the Khan or king of 
Khiva, and during its formation a report reaches the envoy that the 
Russian invading forces amount to 100,000. The Khan was urgent 
to receive aid and supplies from the British, which, however, Major 
Todd had neither the authority nor the means to supply; deputing 
our author to the court of the Khan to smooth the bonds of amity, 
of course, in the best way that could be done, and no doubt to fur- 
nish the British agent at Herat with the earliest and most accurate 
accounts respecting the movements and intentions of the Russians 
that could be obtained at Khiva, so as,that the Indian government 
might without delay be put into possession of the real and entire 
facts connected with the invasion. 

Captain Abbot, in the capacity of Major Todd’s messenger, started 
for Khiva towards the latter end of December, 1839, although he 
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seems to have looked upon himself as the direct agent of the 
British Government. His journeyings, however, as above intimated, 
supply us with remarkably rare realities ; romantic notions, and ela- 
borate details of excited feeling greatly prevailing even over precise 
descriptions of nature, or simple sketches of persons and character. 
= wo or three notices, however, must be gleaned from the stately vo- 
umes, 

The journey to Khiva from Heraut may be some 600 miles, part 
of which is over an extended desert, which at the season of the year 
that it was traversed by the Captain, presented an intensely coldclimate, 
although not without furnishing some variety of experience and cer- 
tain pleasing reliefs, as the account of one day’s trip will illustrate. 


It may be interesting to sketch asingle day’s trip, with all its pleasures 
and inconveniences. I rise then at midnight, and sit at a blazing fire, sip- 
ping tea without milk, until the camels are laden and have started. I then 
mount and follow them, and as camels walk something less than three miles 
an hour, soon overtake them. As the cold is intense, and our feet are by 
this time fully numbed, I alight and spread my carpet, anda large fire is soon 
made, around which we all sit halfan hour. Wood is very abundant, and so 
dry that when, the hoar frost or snow is shaken from it, it kindles instantly. 
It is likewise so deficient in solidity, that a stem, the thickness of a man’s 
body, is torn up by the roots without difficulty. We now mount again, and 
proceed in silence, for the path admits not of two abreast, and the freezing of 
the vapour of the breath, upon one’s beard and mustachios, renders the 
motion of the jaw singularly unpleasant. Indeed, in raising the handker- 
chief to one’s face, it is tangled in a disagreeable manner with the crystals, 
and the chin has become so brittle, that a very slight titillation is. painful. 
Jupiter is now far above the horizon, and Venus is shining gloriously upon 
the desoalte wild. And by degrees we perceive the day itself slightly wink- 
ing in the east, and again we pull up, to light a fire, and to thaw our frozen 
extremities. 


Ere sunrise they again mount and are away. 


Now we are close upon the traces of the camels. The slave caravans keep 
them company. The hardy Toorcumuns as they trudge along in their 
clouted, laced boots, and legs wound round with woolen cloths, and-their 
white sheepskin caps heavy with hoar frost, have no cause to envy us, whose 
knees are cramped with the saddle, and whose feet are again freezing in the 
morning air. How frosty their cheeks and sharp noses appear, peeping 
above the cataract of ice which clings to their scanty beards, and below the 
snowy mass which overhangs their brows. The captive ladies are wisely 
invisible. They have tucked themselves below the felts of their Kujawurs, 
and yet, I fear, in spite of all their management, have but a chilly birth. 


Next we cite an account of the Captain’s entry into Khiva, and of 
the appearance of the town. 
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I dressed accordingly, and was scarcely ready when the master of cere- 
monies arrived, with his Oozbeg and Toorcumun horse. He was a fine 
man, tall and stout, with squarish face, a ruddy complexion, long half-closed 
eyes, good features, and, merit of merits, a decent beard. He is an Oozbeg, 
and a good specimen of his race. After an interchange of civilities, we 
mounted and proceeded toward the city. I had exchanged my Afghaun 
dress for my only full-dress suit,—an embroidered surtout with golden 
epaulettes. ‘The master of ceremonies rode beside me, and the horsemen 
followed in close column, some of them from time to time dashing from the 
ranks, discharging their fire-arms, and wheeling their horses at speed; my 
impression of their horsemanship was not favourable. Many of the bridles 
were richly decorated with gold, silver, and precious stones, which gave them 
a splendid effect ; there were also some very handsome matchlock and fire- 
lock rifles, the fabric of Herautand Persia. Thejhorses greatly exceed in size 
those of Hindoostaun.’ But some where disproportionately small, and J 
observed none that I should have valued very highly. The Oozbegs and a 
few of the Toorcumuns, wore the high cylindric Oozbeg cap of black lamb - 
skin. [ call it cylindric, but it is generally rather larger above than below, 
so as to be the frustrum of a cone inverted. The larger the cap the more 
dignified is it considered. The Toorcumuns, however, generally wear their 
own black lambskin cap, which is smaller, sits close to the head, and ends 
above, not like the Persian in a point, but slightly rounded. It is a far more 
convenient head dress than the Oozbeg, but not so graceful as the Persian 
cap. The horsemen rode ina dense mass, which would have had a more 
military effect, had there been any uniformity in their arms. But some 
bore spears, others sabres alone, and a few rifles. After riding a couple of 
miles the town of Khiva appeared on our right, and we entered a country, 
laid out in gardens and dwellings of the gentry. The houses have all one 
character, being an enclosure of very lofty clay walls, flanked by ornamental 
towers at the angles, which give them the appearance of castles. This name 
(Gullah) they bear at Khiva. The exterior has but one visible opening, 
which is the entrance, lying generally between two towers, and being a 
spacious gateway, flat above, and roofed throughout, to its termination in the 
court behind the house, or rather within the enclosure. On one side of this 
a door admits to the men’s apartments, and on the other side, the women’s 
quarters are constructed. The walls, built with great regularity of rammed 
clay, are generally fluted, an effect given them perhaps. by the hurdles of 
straight branches, between which the clay is supported whilst soft, and 
during the process of ramming. The gardens are surrounded by very low 
walls of similar construction, allowing the eye to command many estates from 
a single point of view. The trees are a species of elm, wide, and very sha- 
dowy ; the poplar, and the plane tree. The appearance of the country. is 
pleasing, but it is too flat for beauty, and I observed that neither grass, weed, 
nor wild flower will grow upon the banks, although canals from the river 
plentifully irrigate the whole valley. 


This is his sketch of the Khan :— 


Ullah Koolies Khaun, the present king of Khaurism, is about forty-five. 
years of age, and so far as I can judge, rather under the middle height. His 
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face isround. The features are high and regular; the expression is the 
most amiable possible; but there is an absence of vigour, for which, at the 
present crisis, nothing can atone, unless it be the powerful interposition of 
some foreign power. His eyes are long, and not well-opened. His beard 
is decent ; his family having some mixture of Sart blood. He is inclined to 
be stout. He was seated upon a carpet, and supported by cushions. Before 
him a wood fire blazed up, sending its smoke and sparks through the sky- 
light of the tent. He shifted his posture from time to time. It was always 
ungracefal and unkingly. Sometimes cross-legged, sometimes kneeling, 
sometimes half reclining. His dress was a green cloak, fringed and lined 
with dark sables, and showing at the waist a gold chain, the exact use of 
which I know not. On his head was the Oozbeg cylindric cap of black 
lambskin. He wore no ornament, and his sole insignium of office was a large 
dagger in a sheath of gold, which lay before him. No guards were visible 
about the tent, but the doors of the court were guarded. The black tent of 
felt which he occupied, was of the usual dimensions, i. e. about twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and quite unadorned, its sole furniture being the carpet and 
cushions, on which he reclined. 


How long Captain Abbot remained in Khiva does not distinctly 
appear from his narrative; neither can we state what were the ser- 
vices which he performed while there for any one person or party. 
This, however, is certain, that he opposed the immediate liberation 
of the Russians held ‘in slavery in the Khan’s kingdom, until ‘he 
should have negotiated a peace; and accordingly, although appa- 
rently upon his own responsibility and self-authoritative tone, he 
resolved on proceeding to the court of the Muscovite, being excited 
as usual, it would seem, by some sort of dreamy motive. He says— 


My position was novel and romantic. I was already the representative 
of two states, Great Britain and Heraut, at the Court of Khiva. I was 
now to become in fact, though not in name, the ambassador of a Khaun of 
Tartary to the Court of the Muscovite. There were, heaven knew, suffi- 
cient difficulties and dangers in my path; but it was the path of duty, and I 
trusted, that in the encounter of obstacles and perils, my birthright as a 
Briton should be manifest. Such feelings are to be known, perhaps, in full 
force only by the exile—by him who has lived long and dreary years upon a 
single, sacred, and most beauteous remembrance, the wealth and honour of his 
life. I could not sleep that night, but went often into the snow-covered court 
to gaze upon the stars, and think of the possibility, how faint, yet how pre- 
cious, that amid my many adventures, some happier wave of destiny might 
cast me upon my native shore. The 900 miles of snowy desert disappeared 
before my excited fancy. The difficulties at posts and outposts were all as 
nothing. I had, in the determination to succeed, a talisman which nothing 
could impair or confound. 


After leaving Khiva the Captain did not keep notes of his obser- 
vations and movements; nor was it until long after, and on his re- 
turn to India, that he found leisure to compose the volumes, rely- 
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ing chiefly on the vividness of his imagination and the liveliness of 
his remembrance of ‘sensations and emotions.” His journey to- 
wards Russia was not without adventure, danger, detention, and 
suffering. But it is with the most extraordinary taste for pictur- 
ing decapitation and the throes of death that he dwells upon, and 
ekes out, his reminiscences. For example— 


I said, baring and offering him my throat, and-touching with my finger 
his sabre, strike away, but save my servants. He shook his head, and inti- 
mated that we were safe, but I did not believe him. I returned and watched 
the rest of the night, determining to throw myself upon the first sword, 
that there might be no excuse for farther bloodshed. I meditated deeply 
on death. I imagined to myself its pang. I never could quite reconcile 
myself to the shape in which it was ever threatening; namely, the crushing 
together of the brain beneath the hatchet of Ahris Mhatoor- I had self- 
control, indeed, sufficient not to flinch as he flourished it near me, but a 
vivid imagination left no rest for the nerves. The sabre stroke had but one 
terrible accompaniment. ‘The head, when struck off, retains life until the 
blood has discharged itself from the vessels of the brain, The eyes open 
and shut, the lips and muscles move. The system is still complete, the 
nerves of the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, communicating direct with the 
brain, &c. 


This was a man for a diplomatist! It is beside our purpose to 
say more, or to go into the particulars of the events and the arrange- 
ments belonging to the history of Central Asia, posterior to the 
fruitless mission of Captain Abbot. 








Art. XVI.—Carstairs’ National System of Penmanship. The 
Eighth Edition. J. Carstairs. 


Mr. Carstairs claims to be the inventor of the natural and me- 
chanical principles upon which the art of penmanship is_ truly 
founded ; and we are persuaded from all that had been previously 
reported, and also from a perusal of the letter-press before us, to- 
vether with an examination of the accompanying exercises and 
plates, that his system is the most simple and original, the soundest 
and most susceptible to be reduced to useful and constant practice 
by each and évery person,—being capable of accommodating itself 
to all, whatever may be the occasion,—that has yet been laid before 
the public. This system has stood the test of many years; has been 
extensively adopted; and only requires to be fully and universally 
understood, to experience as wide and as popular an adoption, 
Mr. C. is an enthusiast in his profession ; nor without the perse- 
verance, the ardour, and the ingenuity which enthusiasm begets and 


cherishes, is it likely that he ever could have brought his principles 
00 
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of penmanship to any considerable degree of ripeness. He looks 
upon the study of the art as hardly second to any that is secular or 
mundane ; and regards skilfulness in penmanship as being one of the 
first accomplishments which even a monarch can aspire to. Augus- 
tus “taught his own son the art of writing.” ‘Constantine the 
Great was an admirer and cultivator of the art.” ‘ Charles the 
Fifth, and Charles the Seventh of France, were remarkable for their 
skill in penmanship.” ‘Mr. Chinnery, who when a youth, was 
taken into the Treasury, and had the lowest situation in that de- 
partment, but by paying particular attention to his writing, and 
being taught very carefully by his father, who was at that time a 
writing master, the great improvement made at his leisure hours, 
which was noticed for its peculiar fineness, was the means of his 
direct advancement, step by step, to the very head situation of the 
Treasury.” We must not be too critical with regard to the con- 
struction of this last illustrative passage. Neither is it needful to 
inform the reader that Mr. Carstairs must mean the department filled 
by the clerks, and not that occupied by the lords of the govern- 
mental establishment. 

The history of Mr. Carstairs’ system, of his progress towards per- 
fecting it, as well as his exposures and animadversions relative to 
the old methods, and even some of the novelties of the day, are not 
uninstructive. For ‘nearly fifty years of severe, attentive applica- 
tion and study,” has he persevered; his object having al! along been 
to obtain “‘some regular system of teaching the art, on principles 
scientifically arranged, and founded on a sure basis, that would be as 
lasting as time, by bringing into use every natural means which man 
possesses.” He is not one of your six or twelve lesson teachers; 
neither can he calmly endure to think of a boy expending several 
years at school in endeavouring to acquire even a formal style, to 
be laid aside when entering into a house of business, very probably 
an irregular scrawl succeeding the finest school-hand. Mr. Car- 
stairs, however, undertakes “‘ to teach youth, in a few wecks, the art 
of writing a bold large hand, and, in the same time, a running or 
business hand, and to modify the most illegible manuscript of an 
adult pupil, into a fine, flowing, and regular form of penmanship.” 

Mr. Carstairs was employed when quite a youth, as an under- 
assistant teacher of writing and common arithmetic, im the county of 
Durham. He, however, experienced a great deficiency in the com- 
mand of the hand and the pen, at the same time that he entertained 
a decided predilection for the art of writing. For years he imagined 
that all he had to do to attain perfection, ‘‘ was to study principally 
to form with symmetry the contours of the letters, and to make 
them with regularity and precision their proper size and width, and 
a correct position.” But having obtained a situation in a mercantile 
office, he discovered. when called to transcribe the letters of his 
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master, and in time for the post, that rapidity was necessary, and 
that he could hardly keep pace with half the speed of the merchant. 
{ie therefore abandoned the affairs of commerce, and took to the 
business of teaching again, straining his mind to the study of the 
principles, natural and mechanical, of the art of writing. At length 
he completed a system which has long satisfied himself, and earned 
for him the most extended celebrity, we understand, that any writ- 
ing master has yet obtained. 

In the volume before us the principles and details of the system, 
as well as the history of its author's progress towards its completion, 
are fully described and minutely illustrated. It comprehends a 
variety of particular directions and rules with regard to sitting, the 
positions of the body, the movements not only of the fingers, but 
the free use of the hand and arm. We cite passages bearing upon 
some of these points. 


Observe, first, that the body ought to be in such a position as to corre- 
spond with the position of the writing. Writing should generally be slanted 
from fifty-three to sixty degrees, and the left side of the body should be 
turned towards the table, or desk, and the legs of the writer should be 
placed obliquely, to hold the same slope as the writing itself, that is, the legs 
and feet should be oblique with the edge of the table, or desk, towards the 
right, and not straight-forward, as is commonly practised; and the body 
should be kept as upright as possible. In this case the weight of the body 
cannot possibly be thrown on the right arm, while a convenient rest will be 
found on the left, and will not only tend to steady the body while writing, 
but the right arm also, by allowing it a free play and command for 
writing. 

Persons who are taught according to the old system, generally sit with the 
front of the body facing right-forward to the table or desk: the consequence 
is, that too much weight must come on the right arm; and, in this case, it 
is impossible to have a free action of the hand on the paper, and the hand 
and pen must be compelled to act almost transversely to the position or. slant- 
ing of the writing. Secondly, if the body is kept with the left side towards 
the table, as I have recommended, the head itself will verge more to the left, 
and enable the writer to have a perfect view of every letter which he is 
writing, be enabled to write without any impediment, and to sit with per- 
fect ease and comfort to himself, and be enabled to write with the greatest 
possible rapidity when required. Thirdly, by resting or leaning on the left 
arm, all the movements will become more perfect, always observing to keep 
the paper perfectly square with the edge of the table, and the right arm 
perfectly parallel with the paper; and the paper ought to be always facing 
the right arm, and in a perfectly direct line with it. The left arm, from the 
elbow to the end of the fingers, ought to lay on the table, or desk, as nearly 
as possible in a direct line with the edge of the table, or desk, at the dis- 
stance of about four or five inches from the edge, while the right arm must 
lay in a parallel position with the paper, resting gently, or lightly, on the 
edge of the table, or desk, from within three or four inches from the elbow, 
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with the hand bearing lightly at the same time on the surface of the nails of 
the third and fourth fingers. 

Since I have written my former observations on the position and holdin 
of the pen, I have found it more convenient, as well as more graceful, to keep 
the wrist Jaying flat with the table, or desk, and to move on the surface of 
the nails of the third and fourth fingers: and this will be found to assist the 
movement more than by leaning entirely on the end of the fingers, from the 
smoothness of the nails. This position of the hand may be used, or not, 
according to fancy or inclination. I now, however, always teach it to my 
pupils, as it gives a wonderful steadiness to the hand and arm. 

It certainly must appear very evident that the hand and pen ought, as 
much as possible, to be kept in one uniform elevation, or position, at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the same word, and of the same line; but I am 
persuaded we shall hardly find one person out of ten (who have learnt from 
the old mode), when writing running-hand, having one and the same posi- 
tion of the hand and pen in every part of a word; and if they have not, the 
writing cannot appear regular, consistent, and good. 

For instance, in writing a formal hand, the little finger is generally used 
as a fixed prop ; and sometimes several letters in succession are formed by 
the motion of the upper fingers only, without moving the little finger. When 
writing a running-hand, the consequence is, that a line of writing is compo- 
sed of a number of successive and uncertain curves and shifts of the hand 
and pen; therefore, the hand, before it makes a move in this way, is gradu- 
ally drawn over while in the action of writing, so as to show the inside of the 
hand. The pen being thus continually used at different angles of inclination, 
gives varying characters to the letters, and the writing is unequal in style 
and drawn out of the direct line. 

To accomplish the object of free writing, great attention is necessary to 
be paid to the different movements of the arm, hand, and fingers, because 
the grand principle of improvement, perfection, and quickness, chiefly de- 
pends on these, throughout the whole of the learner’s practice. The first 
and greatest movement is that of the whole arm; the next is the free action 
of a part of the arm and hand, from the elbow, resting on the table or desk, 
at the elbow; and the least and last movement is that of the fingers. 


Mr. Carstairs has recourse to sundry measures for controlling the 


movements, and for disciplining the fingers, &c., for the due and 
felicitous performance of their task. 


To produce the command of the arm, so necessary to free writing, the 
author has found it expedient, in the beginning, to tie up the fingers, in 
order to prevent the motion of the joints, and ties a piece of tape, about 
eight inches long, round the first and second fingers and the first joint of 
the thumb, with the pen held betwixt them: the pupil, in consequence, is 
compelled to move the arm to form the letters. 

In like manner, the third and fourth fingers are tied up, that they may 
be kept in their proper position. A tape is tied to them also, so as to bring 
them sufficiently under the hand, that the surface of the nails may run on 
the paper: this is done by taking a piece of tape and tying the middle of it 
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just immediately between the nails and the first joints of the third and fourth 
fingers, then, with the two ends of the tape, bring the fingers under the 
hand, so as to admit the tape to be fastened round the wrist. 

The chief intention of tying the upper fingers and thumb is to hinder 
the too flexible motion of them when the pupil is endeavouring to learn the 
larger movements: there being three direct movements, the first, the move- 
ment of the whole arm; the second, the fore-arm; the third, the combined 
movements of the fingers and ‘thumb, and the varied combinations of all 
the movements of the arm, hand, and fingers. Each movement ought to 
be acquired distinctly and correctly by itself. 


Among Mr. Carstairs’ auxiliaries and mechanical resources, he 
invented an instrument, in 1810, to which he has added, he says, 
many -improvements. This instrument “retains the hand lightly 
suspended above the paper, leaving it, at the same time, full Tiberty 
to perform all the necessary movements employed in copying the 
exercises In my systems of writing.” He sets great importance on 
the free and light use of the arm as well as hand, instead of confin- 
ing the movements almost exclusively to the fingers, as has ordinarily 
been done. 

We shall now copy out a few notices and directions bearing upon 
the writing exercises suitable for pupils, reference being made to the 
accompanying illustrative plates as well as foregoing instructions. 


Forming the x, without taking off the pen, is always found difficult : the 
form of the x given in this plate (ix.) will generally answer the purpose in 
running-hand, and can be made with great ease, without lifting the pen 
from the paper. Let it be noticed here, that the first part of the x resem- 
bles very nearly the first part of a small m, rather turned to the left at the 
bottom, the second part is like a small i, a little turned at the top towards 
the right. The pupil should commence with the first part of the x, as if he 
intended to form the first part of the m, observing to return upwards on the 
stroke he came down with; then return down again on the stroke he went 
up with, forming the second part something like the shape of the i, as men- 
tioned above, without taking off the pen, and so contiuue, keeping on the 
pen, from x to x, by the help of the loops, until the column is completed. 
The e is so very simple that it will not be necessary to give a long direction 
about it, only be particular to make a clear, open loop in the e itself. The 
o I have already sufficiently explained. Learners often find the s rather 
difficult when the pen is kept on. It is nearly as easy as any other letter, 
if we attend properly to bringing the pen back round the turn at the bottom. 
When the s is formed, return steadily round the bottom, in a retrograde 
movement, from the dot of the s, so as to keep on the line. A little prac- 
tice will soon confirm this into a habit. In making the ¢, the pen must 
return up the down-stroke, and form a small loop like an o in the middle of 
it, and continue the fine stroke, which serves as a crossing to the t, and 
admits of being readily joined with any letter that may follow it. In the 
u, which is commonly in the form of two 7’s, the down-stroke returns upon 
the up-stroke, as in the 0, but is not turned at the top. The u and w are 
made nearly on the same principle. 
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The words, or syllables, are much the same as those given to children in 
their commencing to learn reading. The author recommends all teachers to 
require learners, as soon as they have something like a right conception of 
all the letters of the alphabet, to let them begin with joining the double let- 
ters, commonly denominated ab’s, from models of their own writing on the 
top lines of their copy-books, both in large-hand and round-hand, about the 
size they are given in this plate (xi.), and let them endeavour to make them 
with the oval curved line, without lifting the pen in the entireline, by a free 
movement of the hand and arm, which will be quite easy for them to perform 
after they have been well exercised in the mechanical movements, particularly 
exercise xi., which they should perform with the lateral horizontal movement 
of the whole arm, according to the instructions given at page 51, for that 
exercise. Before doing this, the young learners ought to be frequently exer- 
cised with the large and small characters, daily, uutil they are able not only 
to make every character, as nearly as possible, from models performed by the 
teacher, but also know each separately, by its number. 

I here advise every teacher to make their young pupils not only practise 
the large characters, which are to be made with the movement of the whole 
arm, but ever after to allow them frequently to exercise the large characters, ' 
and also large words, consisting of easy letters; always rejecting those words 
which contain the letters a, d, 9, g, ¢, s, and x: but all words that commence 
with those letters may be practised, even with great advantage, but never to 
make choice of words with any one of those letters coming in any part of 
the word after the first letter. 

The young learner ought to be exercised in large hand, and large as well 
as small capital letters, frequently, during the time he remains under the 
instructions of his writing master. 


Mr. Carstairs-has a considerable number of directions and illustra- 
tive figures on the subject of pen-making, and which, like everything 
connected with his system, exhibit or indicate pliability, fluency, 
rapid freedom, and graceful sweep. Of course his system of writing 
requires that it be studied in all its fulness, and particularly as taught 
in the volume before us, the edition presenting his last, and perhaps 
his final improvements. We dismiss the work with a confident ex- 
pression of the opinion that the methods here taught and elucidated, 
deserve to be adopted in every school and by every teacher of pen- 
manship; and that on account of its simplicity, its beauty, and its 
cheapness both in regard to the expenditure of time and money, it 
ought to form a part of whatever system of national education which 
may happen to be established by authority. 
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Art. XVII.— Tales of the Colonies ; or, the Adventures of an Emigrant. 
Edited by a late Colonial Magistrate. 


We last month had merely the opportunity of noticing in the briefest fashion 
these ‘‘ Tales of the Colonies,’’ but drew copiously from some of the earlier 
sketches and adventures of the Emigrant. On farther acquaintanceship 
with the work we are prepared not only to reiterate, but to go beyond our 
former praise and recommendation of its contents. It is decidedly original ; 
for it traverses a country that is new, pictures the most striking scenes and 
objects in nature as met with in untamed or partially cultured regions, and 
presents contrasts of the boldest character. It is a penetrating guide even 
in such a luxuriantly wild country, abounding with retrospective as well as 
prospective glimpses that are- clear and strong, drawing forcibly upon one’s 
sympathies, and arousing to healthful flow and action the sentiments. It is 
an original work in manner of treatment as well as in respect of subject. As 
narratives, seldom has human writing been more truthful than these tales, 
more fresh in regard to life and nature, more various yet faithful in respect 
of character, or more exciting in point of incident; the author having gone 
on in his strength and glee with perfect self-confiding, and with a perfect 
knowledge of what he wrote about. . _ 

Let no one suppose that because the work passes under the name of ‘Tales, 
that therefore nothing better than feigned things, merely to amuse the de- 
vourer of novels, enter into these volumes ; for the fact is that the reader 
can no more doubt of the truth of the narratives than were it a book of De 
Foe’s that he had before him, nor rise from the perusal of a single passage, 
be the subject gay or sad,—of beautiful civilization or of savage features, 
without being instructed and bettered. It is very remarkable that where 
there is so much of simplicity and also of particular detail as the late Colo- 
nial Magistrate deals in, there should be so many points and so great attrac- 
tion; the reason partly at least being that the author is full of the subject 
that may happen to be in hand, as well as having a full view of it: that his 
contemplation of it is direct; and that his purpose is manly and far-reaching. 
We do not hesitate to say, that for a settler in a new country, and especially 
if similarly cireumstanced with Van Diemen’s land, a truer, a more inform- 
ing, or a more inspiriting publication does not exist. Everything seems 
to be shown and taught that is necessary, or can offer itself to the emi- 
grants’ observation or necessities. And then there are such healthfulness of 
principle, such traits of genuine humanity, and so many touches of well- 
timed humour, good-natured wit, and sly satire, that the book contains 
large quantities of food for every phase of feeling and order of appetite. 
But on all occasions when speaking of a work of sterling merit, and large 
abundance, nothing is more unsatisfactory than the vague eulogy, and the 
generalities which one must utter if limited to a few sentences. We there- 
fore without further preface introduce a story that is exceedingly well told, 
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besides being illustrative of some of the more terrible experiences in colonial 

history, during the infancy of settlement. 

- Had we room and time it would be edsy to give many specimens in 

which the writer surpasses, whether viewed as a person of literary skill, of 

= vigour, or of raciness of description and portraiture. But we must 
esist. 

“* My presence of mind almost forsook me at this crisis. Escape seemed 
impossible ; and I felt that I was doomed to the most horrible of deaths— 
that of being burnt alive! 

“The light of the flames increased, and the smoke inside the hut became 
almost insufferable! Feeling that if I remained where I was, death was 
certain, I determined to make a desperate effort to escape. There was a 
little wind, which blew the smoke in the direction of the back of the hut; 
the natives, as I knew by their cries, were assembled in the front. 

“‘T determined to attempt my escape by the back window, hoping that 
the smoke in that direction would serve to conceal my exit at the moment 
of getting out of the window, when my position would be defenceless. I 
hastily tore down my barricade of logs, and jymped_ through the opening 
into the smoke. I was almost suffocated, but, with my gun in my hand, I 
dashed through it. 

** For the moment I was not perceived; but the natives soon got sight 
of me, and a volley of spears around me, one of which struck me in the 
back, but dropped out again, proclaimed that they were in chase. I kept 
on running as long as I could towards a tree that was in the middle of the 
little plain over which I was passing, intending to make that my fighting 
place, by setting my back to it, and so to protect myself in the rear. 

** The spears flew around me and near me, but I reached the tree, and 
instantly turning round, J fired among the advancing natives. This checked 
them, for they were now becoming afraid of my formidable weapon, and 
seeing that I stood resolute and prepared for them, they retreated to some 
distance; but they continued to throw some spears, most of which fell short, 
and kept up a shouting and yelling in a frightful manner, capering and 
dancing about in a sort of frenzy,—ferocious to get at me, but kept at bay 
by my terrible gun. 

** My blood was now up! I was excited to a pitch of joyful exultation by 
my escape from the burning hut, and I felt that courage of excitement 
which almost prompted me to rush on my enemies, and to bring the matter 
to an issue by a bodily conflict with my broadsword. But prudence pre- 
vailed; and I placed my hope and my dependence on my trusty gun, which 
had already done me such good service, 

“Taking advantage of the temporary inaction of the natives, I felt for 
my powder-horn, to reload the barrel which I had discharged. To my 
unspeakable horror and disappointment it was missing! I searched every 
pocket in vain! I had laid it on the table in the hut, and there I had left 
it! To recover it was impossible, as the hut was all in flames, and while I 
gazed on the burning mass, a dull report and a burst of sparks from the 
building made known to me that the powder had become ignited, and was 
lost to me for ever! 

“In my agony of mind at this discovery, my hair seemed to bristle up; 
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anc the sweat ran down my forehead and obscured my sight! | now felt 
that nothing but a miracle could save me: but the love of life increasing in 
proportion to the danger of losing it, | once more summoned up my failing 
energies for a last effort. 1 had three barrels loaded; one in my fowling- 
piece and two in my pistols; I had also my broadsword, but that would not 
avail me against their spears. 

‘If I could hold out till night, L.thought I might be able then to elude 
my savage enemies, as the natives have a fear of moving about at night, 
believing that in the darkness an evil spirit roams about, seeking to do them 
mischief, and who then has power over them. Casting my eyes upwards 
tu the branches of the tree under which I was standing, I observed that it 
was easy toclimb, and there appeared to me indications of a hollow in the 
trunk between the principal branches, which might serve me for a place of 
shelter till the night should enable me, under the cover of its darkness, to 
escape from my pursuers. 

‘* I formed my plan on the instant, and without losing a moment I slung 
my gun behind me, and, catching hold of a branch within reach, | clam- 
bered up. The natives who were watching my motions, renewed their 
shouts and yells at this manoeuvre, and ‘rushed towards the tree in a 
body. 

**T scrambled as fast as I could to the fork of the tree, and found to my 
infinite relief that my anticipation was right; there was a hollow large 
enough to admit my whole body, and effectually to shield me from the spears 
of the savages. As my foot reached the bottom, it encountered some soft 
body, which I quickly learnt was an opossum, the owner of the habitation, 
which asserted its rights by a sharp attack on the calf of my leg with teeth 
and claws: I was not in a humour to argue the matter with my new agsail- 
ant, so with my thick bush shoes I trampled the creature down into a jelly, 
though it left its remembrances on my torn flesh, which smarted not a little. 
When I recovered my breath, I listened to ascertain the motions of my 
enemies outside. 

‘‘ They had ceased their yells, and there was a dead silence,*so that I 
could hear my own quick breathing within the trunk of the tree, ‘What 
are they about?’ thoughtI. While I mentioned ejaculately this thought, 
I felt an agitation of the tree, from which I guessed that some venturous 
savage was climbing up to attack me in my retreat. I cautiously raised 
myself up to look around me, but the appearance of my hat above the hole 
was the signal for half-a dozen spears, three of which passed through it, one 
of them grazing the scalp of my head. ‘ That plan will not do,” thought 
I; ‘I must keep close.’ 

‘* As I crouched myself down, I thought I heard a breathing above me. 
I looked up, and beheld the hideous visage of one of the savages glaring 
on me with his white eyeballs, which exhibited a ferocious sort of exul- 
tation. He had his waddie in bis hand, which he slowly raised, to give 
me a pat on the head, thinking that he had me quite safe, like an opossum 
in its hole. ‘You're mistaken, my beauty,’ thought I; ‘I’m not done for 
yet.’ Drawing out one of my pistols from my pocket, which was rather 
a matter of difficulty in my confined position, I fired. The ball crashed 
through his face and skull, and I heard his dead body fall heavily to the 
ground. 
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‘“‘A yell of fear and rage arose from his black companions. I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and raised myself up so as to look about me, 
but their threatening spears soon drove me back to my retreat. There was 
now another pause and a dead silence; and I flattered myself with the 
hope that the savages, having been so frequently baffled, and having suffered 
so much in their attacks, would now retire. But the death and the wounds 
of their comrades, it appears, only whetfed their rage, and stimulated them 
to fresh endeavours ; and the cunning devices of that devilish savage Mus- 
queeto were turned in a new and more fatal direction. : 

‘As I lay in my retreat, I heard a sound as if heavy materials were 
being dragged towards the tree. I ventured to peep out, and beheld the 
savages busy in piling dead wood round the trunk, with the intention as 
| immediately surmised, of setting fire to it, and of burning me in my 
hole. 

‘*My conjectures were presently verified. I saw emerging from the 
wood one of their females, bearing the lighted fire-sticks which the natives 
always carry with them in their journeys. I looked on these preparations 
as a neglected but not indifferent spectator, the natives disregarding my ap- 
pearance above the opening, and waiting with a sort of savage patience for 
the sure destruction which they were preparing for me. 

‘The native women approached with the fire, and the natives, forming a 
circle round the tree, performed a dance of death as a prelude to my sacri- 
fice. I was tempted to fire on them; but I did not like to part with my 
last two shots, except in an extremity even greater than this. 

‘In the meantime the natives continued their dance, seeming to enjoy 
the interval between me and death, like the epicure who delays his attack 
on the delicious feast before him, that he may the longer enjoy the exciting 
pleasure of anticipation. Presently, however, their death-song broke out 
into loud cries of fury: they applied the fire to the faggots, andas the 
blaze increased, they danced and yelled around the tree in a complete deli- 
rium of rage and exultation. 

‘The fire burned up!—the smoke ascended! I already felt the horric 
sensation of being stifled by the thick atmosphere of smoke before the flames 
encompassed me. In this extremity, | determined, at least, to inflict some 
vengeance on my savage persecutors. 

‘“*T scrambled up from my hiding-place, and crawled as far as I could on 
one of the branches which was most free from the suffocating smoke and 
heat, and fired the remaining barre! of my fowling-piece at the yelling 
wretches, which I then hurled at their heads. I dic the same with my 
remaining pistol, when to my amazement, I heard the reports of other guns; 
but whether they were the echoes of my own, or that my failing senses 
deceived me, I know not, for the smoke and flames now mastered me. 
Stifled and scorched, I remember only falling from the branch of the tree, 
which was not high, to the ground, when my senses left me. 

‘J was roused from my trance of death by copious deluges of water, and 
{ heard a voice which was familiar to me exclaiming,— 

“** Well, if this is not enough to disgust a man with this horrid country, 
I don’t know what he would have more! For years and years I have been 
preaching to him that nothing good could come of this wretched den of 
bush-rangers and natives, and now, you see, the evil is come at last ! 
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‘‘ | opened my eyes at these words. It was the voice of Crabb, whom 
heaven had directed with a party of friends to this spot to deliver me! 
Overcome with the intensity of my emotions, racked with pain, and sick 
from the very fulness of joy at my escape from death, I uttered a piercing 
ery of mingled pain and delight, and fainted !” 








Art. XVIII.—Sacred Poems, from Subjects in the Old Testament. By 
Joun Epmunp Reape, Author of “ Italy,” &c. 


We have frequently noticed Mr. Reade’s poetical efforts in terms of high 
commendation. There is not one of our living writers who has a deeper 
and more abiding sense of the requirements of his art, or who approaches his 
subjects with greater sincerity and earnestness than does the author of these 
Sacred pieces. He is not of the number who imagine that a set of verses 
strung together without forethought and steady purpose can be fitting either 
as respects the purposes of Poetry, or his own character. As he himself 
observes, the great ends of Poetry are like those of Truth, ‘‘ with whom she 
is one, the sister and the adorning handmaid—to hold up the evil and the 
good in their most impressive colours.” Accordingly he never thinks 
of applying his art as a mere plaything, but makes its employment a 
matter of conscience. Most sedulously has he sought to improve his skill 
by study, by travel, and by careful revision; and we may be sure that when 
he essayed sacred themes he did not rush unadvisedly into the temple, nor 
read his texts with an undisciplined imagination. 

These Poems have for their subjects some of the most remarkable events 
and characters to be met with in the Old Testament, which abounds with 
passages of the very highest capability for poetical treatment, and which at 
the same time impose the highest responsibility upon him who approaches 
them with the design of bringing out parts of the picture more fully than 
has been done by the inspired penman, or of enlarging a sentiment that may 
be but incidentally or indirectly suggested by the text. An example from 
the collection before us may be given to illustrate our meaning, and at the 
same time, to convince the reader of the beauties which shine in these poems. 
The lines are taken from the piece called “ Jephthah’s Vow.” 


The shouts of victory rose, the timbrels sounded : 
The old men came forth with their laurels green ; 

And in the dance glad Israel’s maidens bounded, 
Circling their mistress with triumphant mien : 

For Jephthah’s honoured daughter they surrounded,— 
Handmaids of beauty waiting round their queen. 


She stood among them yet alone, 
Peerless and pure as is the moon 
Among the lesser planets shown: 
Her hair, unbraided now, was strewn 
In masses o’er her shoulders bright, 
Glistening in threads of amber light! 
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But where they parted o’er her brow, 

And left her temples bare, ye traced 

The violet vein that stained their snow ; 
And where those tresses, interlaced 

With their own tangled braids, descended, 
Veiling that swan-like neck of pride, 

And with her heaving bosom blended, 
Shadowing the forms they could not hide, 
They looked _ as they had stolen the rays 
Of sunset in their golden maze. 


All this is fairly within the scope of the sacred narrative, and certainly 
a very beautiful enlargement. We think that it would be idle after such a 
specimen to offer any further words of general recommendation. 





Art. XIX.—Marriage ; a Poemin four Cantos. By the Rev. Dr. Henry 


EDMUNDS. 


Dr. Epmunps is Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Dover, and is author of 
** Piety and Intellect relatively estimated;” ‘‘Our Female Servants,” &c. 
He now sings of matrimony and marriage, although at the period when his 
muse delivered herself of this poem, he had not yet been wedded, but was 
only going to be, and to an unrivalled and peerless lady ; for he exclaims,— 


‘** Come forth behind the scenes, my matchless bride, 
Nor blush, nor faint, nor falter, by my side : 
Thy virtues well deserve an angel's tongue, 
On thee through life, my hopes, my heaven are hung. 
Happy, thrice happy they, of human mind, 
Who one the least resembles her shall find. 
Proud Wellington, and Peel, and Brougham retire— 
For such, though humble swains, rank justly higher.” 


Has not the Rev. Doctor spoken prematurely ? Could he not have waited 
at least till the honeymoon was o’er ? 





Art. XX.—A Voice from the Vintages, on the Force of Example, addressed 
to those who think and feel. By the author of ‘* The Women of England.” 


Mrs, E tis has here entered upon the question of temperance, balancing the 
claims of moderation and total abstinence in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
She advocates the adoption of the latter principle and practice. 


N 





London: Printed by G. Lilley, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 
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